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1 in? fourth volume of* Pleasant IG-jla completes 
fwo-f.liiicls of tlii* soiies, which will extend to six 
\olmues. 

It may he remembered, thar^he object for which, 
this work was cmmiienml is to exemplify the practice 

«L 

of an improved system of education, founded princ ■■ 
pally on the views of Pkstalozzi. The six volumes 
will thus comprise twelve subjects of instruction, viz.:— 

(bourses of Moral Tales, of Biography, Natural History, 
Botany, Object Lessons, English History, English 
Geography, Foreign Geography, Physical Geography, 
.Grammar, Arithmetic, and Drawing; with a selection 
of Poetry, and pieces of Music. These Lessons are, 
;is far as possible, arranged that there may be one for 
every week-day; so that the whole work may supply 
three years’ daily instruction. As the price for the 
six volumes will be One Guinea, the cost of each yeai’s 
instruction will be seven shillings, or h. Qd. per 
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PREFACE 


quarter; so that children of all classes may thus he 
educated for three years at an exceedingly cheap rate. 


It is almost unnecessary for the Author to repeat 
his thanks to the Public for the* increasing patronage 
which the work still receives. Me is gratified to find 
that, in consequence of the recommendations of it> 
{Subscribers, the circulation of the first volume is ai 
present as rapifl as it was at the beginning of its pub¬ 
lication; and although, since then, several works of a 
,'simitar nature have appeared, each has formed for ilsell 
a new sphere of ust^dfiess, without limiting that, of 
Pleasant Pages. 


Tint Pm out Hook, Ci,\r7i», 


June, LSCt'. ) . 
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PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION 

FOU TIIE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 

(To be completed in Six Volumes, price 3s. 6 d. each.') 


This wort is intended to form A St an n ah d Present fob 
Young I’eople. "When complete, it will comprise, in the 
convenient form of Six Volumes, an Illustrated Juvenile 
Library of Moral Tales; Eiography; Natural History; 
Hot any; History; Travels in England and Foreign Coun¬ 
tries; English Grammar; Object Lessmyt on Articles if 
Manufactures , Metals , dfc.; Physical Geograj>hy ; Arith¬ 
metic; Elementary Lessons in Era wing and Perspective; 
Drawing Copies; Poetry and Music. * 

The Four Volumes now published form a Courso of Daily, 
Instruction for Two Years. The Eleventh Thousand of Vol. I. 
is now ready. 

The following are selections from more than Three Hun-^ 
tired Notices by the Press:— ’ * 

u Tim third volume of this unequalled Journal for tlie young is just 
completed. We have watched its progress from the commencement, and 
can conscientiously say for the instruction of infant minds, we never savr 
a work that could be compared with it. * * * * * This admirable 

work 1ms been patronized by her Majesty, and wc rejoice at it, for Such a 
Christian tone never pervaded English History as that which Mr. Ncw- 
cotnbe has infused into his. We arc glad for the sake of the young scions 
of Hoy ally that they are under such excellent training as that contained 
in Pleasant Packs, and we rejoice still more that the Queen of England 
can rightly estimate the sentiments inculcated in them.” 

“ Some time ago wc took occasion to recommend it to our readers as 
strenuously as we could, and in stronger terms than we generally make 
use of. Since then we have received a hatch of fresh numbers, and, after 
looking over them, our approval fle mains as strong as before. * * * * 

The plan it adopts is simple and sure. The greatest dullard will progress 
in knowledge under the influence of this attractive instructor; the idler, 
we predict, will succumb to its allurements.” 
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“ Children of tender years may »cad in it to advantage, and children 
more advanced will profit by it. Let them take the parts of papa, mamma, 
Willie, and others, and read out to the seniors in the parlour during the 
evening, and all will be gainers. There is no better book to give to a youth 
or fatnily^ as a present, and we cordially recommend it for this purpose.” 

“ We really do not know where to find words that shall more earnestly 
extol the worth of these pleasnnit pages than we have hitherto essayed, 
but if such words were to be had, we should gladly avail ourselves of them.” 

“ As prizes for Sunday or other schools, the volumes are peculiarly 
adapted.” 

“ The pliilosofher and Christian alike find ground for commendation in 
Pleasant Pages.” 


Also, now ready, price m 2s. 6 d., beautifully Illustrated, 


LITTLE HENJIY'S HOLIDAY 

AT TJIK 


G 11E /IT EXHIBITION. 


Selections of Notices from the Press, 
i “ The already favourably-known editor of Pleasant Pag eh lias con¬ 
ferred another boon on the rising generation in the excellent little work 
n.nv under our observation. An event in itself so remarkable and so 
pregnant with instruction of tile highest order as the London Exhibition 
of 18.'ll, is peculiarly one which judicious writers should seize upon fur 
the instruction and improvement of youth. It was hero that might bo r 
had at a glance even more than the knowledge which is diffused through 
many school-books. ***** The idea lias been profitably 
turned to account in the little book bpfore us, where all the leading cha¬ 
racteristics of the Exhibition, the origin and early progress of the project, 
and the classification and description of tlic goods, are treated of in a 
popular manner, with t' 3 advantage of great discrimination in the selec¬ 
tion of subjects. The arrangement is admirable, and the moral reflections 
at tlic close of tlic book, and the results accomplished, cannot fail to 
exercise a beneficial influence on the minds of its readers.” 

“ A charming little book—quite a classic of its kind. We have seen 
no account of the Exhibition that is better calculated to interest and 
instruct young people than this fascinating little volume. Her Majesty, 
we understand, has expressed her approbation of the work, and ordered 
copies .fur the royal children." 
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In elegant cloth binding , ftilt edges, price 3 s. 6d., 
(Tty the Editor of Pleasant Packs,) 


FIRESIDE FACT S_. 

& Series of ©fcject Eessotts on Slrtteles of JFootJ anti 
(Clotljmcj, selected from tfje (Great ISijjfljttion. 



tub ooiyi TBOrnr— (uvuiia.v bhparimsmt). 
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THE IDEA OF MAKING THE EXHIBITION A 
SCHOOL-BOOM was partially carried out during the period 
of its existence. Classes were held, and lectures were de¬ 
livered by eminent professors. Never before did so largo a 
collection of objects supply subjects for “ Object Lessons." 
' Two things, however, were wanting. 1st. That such Lessons 
should bo within reach of the young. 2nd. That they should 
be recorded in a book for future study. 

“ Fireside Facts,” therefore, has been written to supply, 
'from the Gbkat Exhibition Scttool-Boom, an Exhibition 
School Book, filled with useful infvrmation. It contains 
interesting reading for the Family round the fireside—the 
Teacher in his study — and the Children in school. Its 
character may bo seen in the following selection of its con¬ 
tents : - 

r 

PART OF THE CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER X. 


The Vegetable Food of Tropical Countries. 


Rice. 

Mace. 

Sugar. 

Maize. 

JVpper. 

Cocoa-nut. 

Sago. 

Cinnamon. 

Date. 

Arrow-root. 

Allspice. 

Banana. 

Tapioca. 

(’loves. 

Bread-fruit. 

Yarn. 

Tea. 

Cow-tree. 

Ginger. 

Coflee. 

Banian-tree. 

Nutmeg. 

Cocoa. 

Lentil. 


CHAPTERS XII. ANI> XIII. 

The Vegetable Food of Temperate Countries. 


Com Plants. 
Leguminous Plants. 
Ciuciform Plants. 
Umbelliferous Plants. 
Composite Plants. 


Various Tribes. 
Goosefbot Tribe. 
Fruits. 

Nettle Tribe. 
Gooseberry Tribe. 


Olivo Tribe. 
Orange Tribe. 
Nuts. 

Fluids. 


Cotton. 

Flax. 

Straw-plait. 

Wool 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Articles of Clothing. 


Silk. 

Fur. 

Leather. 


The following Specimen Pages contain part of an Object 

Lesson on Tea. 


London; Houlston and Stoxkmax; and may be obtained through any 

Bookseller in Great Britain. 



Specimen Page—“ Fireside Facts.” 


AJRTICLES OK FOOD.—TEA. 


it causes people to talk, and be 
more lively. When people are 
dull, it serves to stir them vp, 
just as coffee docs. What is 
the Latin word for “stir up”? 
I forget. 

Ion. I remember it. Stimulate, 
to stir up; and we call the coffee 
stimulating. 

L. And, if you remember, 
we said that coffee is refreshing; 
and because it makes people 
glad, we call it exhilarating. 

W. And, because it acts as 
a medicine, and keeps the stu¬ 
dents from going to sleep, we 
call it medicinal. 

P. Yes. You said that the 
coffee, in its “effects,” is re¬ 
freshing, stimulating, exhila¬ 
rating, and medicinal: and these 
effects also belong to the tea. 

W. It is very easy to know 
that tea has such effects, because 
we can feel them, and can 
notice them in other people, 
but I should like very much to 
know how the tea docs so. Do 
you know, papu? 

P. What do you want to 
know? 

W. IIovc. ic tea xhilaratcs 
people, and refreshes them. 
What it docs inside them, to 
change them so. 

P. Well, I cannot say that I 
know, exactly, but I will tell 
you all I have learned about it. 
There is, both in the leaves of 
tea, and the berries of coffee, a 
peculiar substance which pro¬ 
duces these effects. Although 
this substance is found in both 
articles, we give it different 
names. When found in Iga, 
we call it “ Theine”; and when 
found in coffee, we call it 
“ Caffeine”. 
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I have a little book on che¬ 
mistry, written by a German .. 
gentleman named Liebig, and I 
will read you what he says of 
Theine. “When common tea- 
leaves are placed in a watch- 
glass, loosely covered with 
paper, and gradually heated qn 
a hot iron plate, until they are 
brown, tong white shining crys¬ 
tals appear on the paper, -and ' 
on the surface of the leaves. 
This is theine.” You car<-*ow v 
easily under?‘and that, if in*^ 
stead of heating the leaveVlSn 
a watch-glass, they are heated* 
in boiling water, the theine 
would not form dry crystals. 

L. No, it would be dissolver/ 
in the water. * 

P. That is the case. So, the 
next time you arc going to 
drink a cup of tea, you may 
look at it and remember that it 
is the theine dissolved in the . 
water, which will refresh you. i 
W. Now I know something';* 
more, papa. But still you have 
not told us how the theine iift 
the tea refreshes us. 

P. I will tell you os much as 
I know of the subject. •tf'gli 
have often heard how, v'-.vn 
your food is being digested, it 
is dissolved by a fluid called the 
gastric juice. The food is after¬ 
wards acted upon by another 
fluid from the liver, which we 
call bile ; but if we, have not 
sufficient bile within us, what 
then? 

L. Then our food will not be 
digested, I suppose. 

P. And we shall feel unwell. 
Persons who do not take suffi¬ 
cient exercise, do not form 
sufficient bile; but the theine in 
tea will supply the substance 





Specimen Page—“Fireside Facts.” 
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AKTICI.KS OJ-' l'OOD.—TliA. 


required for tlie purpose. This 
■■ fact"??xplains why men who sit 
much, and study, and females 
who do not often go out of 
doors, arc so fond of tea. 

W. Then, we may say—ns 
the tea helps to form bile, the 
is digested more quickly. 
P. Yes; or the food is assimi¬ 
lated, as wc say. By assimila¬ 
tion, we mean that the food 
becomes part of our body, by 
/ ( Ik'ujj changed into blood. The 
bile helps in tliH» process; and 
• when the tlicinc of the 

tea helps to form bile—? 

W. The bile helps to form 
tlie'food into blood. 

'{ Jon. And the blood begins 
to circulate more quickly, and 
we feel more lively—we arc 
stimulated and refreshed. Most 
people feci lively after tea. 

P. Thus, where food is diffi¬ 
cult to digest, tea is often useful. 
Which kind of food have I told 
you is harder to digest— Animal 
. r. c Vegetable food ? 

L. You said that vegetables 
were more hard to digest, and 
ftliatgrass-cntiiiganiimiisrequir- 
Sl salt to help their digestive 
oFf-uns. 

W. Just as you said that wc 
require pepper to help to digest 
cucumber, and other raw vege¬ 
tables. 

P. Thus we find that ien, also, 
is much used amongst nations 
which subsist principally on 
vegetables. The great chemist 
named Liebig , whom I men¬ 
tioned just new, says in one of 
liia books, “Tea and coffee were 
originally met with among na¬ 
tions whose diet is chiefly vege¬ 
table.’' ' 

Ion. But suppose, papa, that 


a nation could not procure any 
tea. The English people had 
no tea at one time, 1 suppose. 
What did they do thou ? 

P. Then, they used some¬ 
thing else which answered the 
same purpose by helping di¬ 
gestion, or l*y stimulating ami 
refreshing their bodies. Let me 
tell you something which is 
worth remem beri ng. If peoj >le 
would only live on proper food 
and eat it'in proper quantities 
and take proper exercise, they 
would seldom require Mich sti 
mulants. But whenever people 
arc poor and arc poorly fed, 
they make up for the “ sinking 
feeling" which such want occa¬ 
sions, l»y tea, coffee, tobacco, 
opium, and, worse still, beer and 
spirits. It is said tlint in Cier- 
niuuy, those who receive the 
lowest wages, while they are 
obliged to live on bread and 
potatoes, always reserve a por¬ 
tion of their wages for coffee. 

Ion. T quite understand why 
they do that. 

i\ I should like you to un¬ 
derstand it very clearly. I will 
say it to you once more: “Where 
there is good and nutritious 
food (containing azole , a word 
which I will explain to you 
someday), and with such nutri¬ 
tious food exercise is taken, the 
azote in the food forms sufficient 
bile; but, where tlie food is poor, 
or hard to digest, and sufficient 
exercise is not taken, then suf¬ 
ficient bile is not formed; and 
men use. the theine in tea, or 
the caffeine, in colfee, or some 
other KTimulant.for the purpose.” 

la. Then the lesson we may 
make about tea, is, that if wc 
took gvf 3 ^.t care to have proper 
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Now ready, Is. 6a. ner Vol ., or'- the Two Vols. in One , 3s., 

THE FAMILY SUNDAY BOOK: 

9 of “ 33tbU ^Pictured ” for tl)e dfanulu. 


Selection of Notices from various Public Journals. 

“ TIip stylo is familiar, and tin* inferences are all strictly evangelical,' 
and so thoroughly imbued with that * charity which liopeth nil things,’* 
that tlie- spirit of the (1 os pel hovers over and brightens the najjjjtjve. 
AVe recommend this work strongly to parents as one that will provo 
highly useful to their children and servants, and even the agtrd and 
the learned may read its simple pages with profit and pleasure/’ • * 

“ Every religious family should have it.” . 

“ Scriptural scenes and instruction are conveyed in simplest guisr,. 
a flood of Cluistian light flows easily into the youthful mind. AVl'i* * 
have said in favour of Pi.kasant Packs apjilies in full to its com,.. .? 
AVe recommend our local booksellers to get a few numbers of each for 
counters.” f 

“ Truth had never a more attractive expositor for the young. Evt r 
iamily might to have in its possession The Familv: Scmmv Hook, fo/it. 
contains the richest treasures of Scripture History, so written as to flid 
ready acceptance, in the infaut mind.” 

“ Tliu story of Joseph and his brethren, so attractive to children, is pre¬ 
sented in the most glowing colours, and beautiful Christian instruction is 
drawn from every incident.” 

“ A very difficult task is here aimed at—to adapt the Scriptures to tl * 
comprehension of children's minds, and the writer has succeeded l.ir 
beyond all preceding authors. AVo wish ivo had space to extract ’*'! 
Olleriug-up of Isaac’ as an example. It. is beautifully treated.” 

“ The Scripture training thus early commenced is the most pql^nu 
means of shutting out Humanism, or any other ism which polin' ■ the 
pure fountain of Christian truth.” 


A bo now ready , price Is. 6d. r Vol. T. oj 

LITTLE HENRY’S SUNDAY BOOK: 

(A Continuation of tlie “ FAMILY SUNDAY BOOK: ") 

BEING 

A SERIES OP CONVERSATIONS ON THE 

I ifr, Jliirnrlts, nair ^arnhlrs nf <£>ar lnuianr. 


London: Houlstow and Stoneman; and may be obtained through 
any Bookseller in Great Britain. 
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Will be published in June , S 852, 

TWO NEW SERIES OF DRAWING LESSONS, 

A8 A CONTINUATION TO THE COURSE OF DRAWING LESSONS 

IN “PLEASANT PAGES;" 

THE FIUST ENTITLED 

.FETCHES OF FAMILIAR OBJECTS; 

, TUB SKCONL, 

CONSISTING OF LANDSCAPES, ETC., ENTITLED 

SKETCHES XXV THE FIELDS. 

Jfcch Series will contain Six Parts , at Gd. each . 
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THE 

^TOUY OF THE PRESENT HALF CENTURY, 

r To be completed in Fifty Annual Volumes, Is. each. 

i I, Copies bound in ultramarine cloth , gilt edges, Is. Gc/. each. 


Now ready , Volume T., hound in cloth , entitled 

.OLD EIGHTEEN - FIFTY - ONE. 

} 9t Halt fat mio Dag in 1852; 

1IK1NO 

1 1 'HISTORY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF TnF. PAST YEAR. 

*■ ..The object of this Scries is to provide for the young, at the close of each 
yeSEft short account of its most striking events, and to keep up an intel- 
ligcv^interest in the various movements around them for the benefit of 
mankind. By this nieatis all children may be provided with a short and 
Aliphatic history of their own times, from their childhood to manhood. 

Contents. 

PART I.— Introduction.— Chap. 1. The “Party"—The Strange Visitor.— 
Chap. 2. The Arrangements. 

PART 11 — The Nkws from England. —Chap. 1. The Progress or Intel¬ 
ligence.—Cliup. 2. Sanitary Pi ogress.—Chap. 3. Sorial Progress—Chap. 4. The 
Progress of Temperance.—Chap. fi. The Progress ot Anti Slavery.—Chap. ft. The 
Progress of Peace.'—Chap. 7. The G real Exhibition—Zoological Gardens, &c.— 
Chap. 8. General News.—Chap. ft. General Bail News.—Cluip. 10. The Pro¬ 
gress of the Government.—Chap. 11. The Progress of the Colonies.—Chap. 12. 
The Deaths of Eminent Persons. 

PART III.— Tiif. Nfwn f"om Foreign Countries.— Chap. 1. The News 
Dram France, Italy, Austria, Aniei icu, &o. * 

ffiSHttfj Nineteen Illustrations. 


IfOndon: Houlstoh and Stonkman; and all Bot^seil^n. 
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'■'PLEASANT WORMS ate as an honeynmb; sweet to the soul." 

l*itov. xvi. 24. 


PLEASANT PAGES. 

A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION 


THE FAMILY AM) TIFF SCHOOL. 


HY S. I’ltOI T N I'WCoM IP" 


1st Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


IN Dl'STIfV. • 

jxmoni« rioN.-Tui: nohi.iaiax’s son. 

Ton. Bapa is mining diiveih, learning ulioiil them after they 
Ada ; In* is going to teach us jiit- huned? 
some Bmgiaphy. /’ There is iifry much 

Ada. I wonder what that is!Remember tin* henu- 


some I Iik^i upliy. 

Atfa. I wonder what that is! : 
Do you know, Ion? 

Jon. Yes ; to ho sure. It ! 
means—‘■men's lives.” Ho re ■ 
comes papa, and here are Willie , 
ami Lucy. i 

Ada. I’lease, papa, what are , 
we pomelo learn Biography lor? j 
P. I will tell \oil. Do a oil 1 


til'ul 1 1 \mu which we printed 
in Ri.kasant 1* vots some time 

ago! • 

“ l.io's of prcnt men nil remind its 
\\ e run hi, ike uurtiKs siiMllne; 
Ami, ilepiiiling, Ii'.iV" lieiuiiil us 
Im'oI|ii iuth till the hum! nt time." a 

/,. 1 rememher that verv 


P. I will tell mu. Do miu 1 /,. 1 rememher that very 
not know how men come into well, papa! and 1 rememher 
the woihl, and stop a little the next verse: 

whth, .in l die. llicti the \ “ Funtprints, Unit perlinps nunltier, 

are forgotten. I Suiting o’er life’s Mdciun uiiiin, 

IT. Are tIlfV nil forgotten? \ a Ini lorn and a sliipn linked In wilier, 

Seeing, limy lake heuri uuniu ” 


_ P. Not all. 1 Vi Imps ninety - I ,,,il - v laK ** ,,, url 

nine out of a hundred are. But 1 So, I suppose we are to learn 
there aren lew •svlio.live a better biography to sec how tluve men 
liic than others. They think liu*d, and to make our Ii\es like 
better thoughts tlmii| others, ■ theirs; we are to tollow them, 
and they perform nopler ac- | /’. True. They are our 

tions. These men seem to live-; guides ; they have- been com- 
nearer to heaven than others ‘ pared to stan <. You have heard 
do, and to keep company with ; how, sometimes, in dark nights, 
angels and good spirits. So, the tnnoiler loses his way, and 
because they rise, up abo\c ! looks up to the stars to guide 
others, we call them "great men.'” him safe home. 

Ada. But what is the use of \V. That is, if he knows them. 





I'LKAKAXT I’AGI'.S. 


Mi IICA1. JiKX.UAl'Iir. 


J\ Yes. So great men are 
like bright stars, which guide 
our wanderirig spirits to the 
hea\cnly litiif 1 lroui wlienee sill 
spirits eome ; tiisit is to say — 

i/' i/oii Imnr tin in. 

II’. Only smile stars move 
ahout : 1 he\ are not certain. 
*• Planets” they are called. 

J\ lint there sire fixed .-t 
There is one called the Polar 
star, a true ami fixed star, 
which is the most, sure guide 
the traveller can find. So there 
has lit ed in H i" world <)ne w ho 
led a true life, brighter than , 
that of any man; and when; 
guided lit it men are sure of 
reaching heaxen. ! 

II\ Ah! you mean .Jksi's j 
(’iiuisr, papa. Shall wy hear ‘ 
of Him first 'i 

/'. Not now; we will talk 
of (fur Sat mur on the Sabbath- 
d#.\s ami ton shall read 11 is 
life from our new hook for the 
Sunday.* 

This is the idea I have for 
our new course. 

Last year (1X51) was the 
year of the Kmiimiiion of 
IxiMSTitt. Then, men saw 
what Industry can do, learned 
hotv much thet owe to her, 
and learueil to honour her. 
The beautiful fruits of industry 
which were there collected, are 
now scattered, again. lint we 
mat still in.ikc a beautiful K\- 
hihitiou. Listen* 1 of the exhi¬ 
bition of their works, suppose 
1 exhibit to you the /ires of 
some of the great industrious 
men to whom we owe so 
much*'' 

• JilTTliK ilSNli.'S SUNDAY JIOOK. 
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Jj. I should like that, pa]>a, 
very niiieh. 

1\ So, when we have, taken 
! their portraits we shall h.i\c a 
j pictuie-gallen of gnat men. 
j 'J’liey w ill teach us moral lessons 
I on imliistn, and older, and 
much else that i> good, lint 
to-dav I will only tell you a 
little tale to show mui how I j 
! : rsl learned to lo\e industry. 

Tin* Xoi’.i nnx’s Son. 

When I was about eight 
\ ears old I used soimtiuns to 
take my pom to the black¬ 
smith's to be slmed. 1 liked 
that blacksmith's shop, for I 
used to sit in a dark corner and 
watch the blight lire while the 
pony’s shoes were put mi. Oh, 
wasn’t that a mein lire! What 
! games the fire and the bellows 
' used to play there all da\ long! 

! As soon as hick Pil'd. theblack- 
■ smith’s son, moved the great, 
bellows’handb 1 . \oii heard a roar 
- some one seemed 1o sing out 
to the lire. “Wor or-or-or-ork.” 

At/n. That was the bellows! 

J\ So it was! And then the 

fire brightened up and worked 

with all his might. If he had 

been smouldering la/.iL, with a 

tired red face, the sound of the 

J bellows pul new life into him. 

j Up started the \cllow flames 

I and burned brightly. *■ IIWwl/” 

said the lie!lows once more; 

then they burned nnm- bright- 

lv. “ \Viir(iroroi'l-inn'nroroik” 

• ’ 

grumbled old bellows again in 
double, bass, and then they A 
burned most brightly: so that * 
the blacksmith threw them in 
a piece, of iron to burn. Then 
indeed tliev danced about like 
mad things, until the black- 





Monday 


pi.i.vsant rvoi:s. 


Molt vl i:ioi;itAl’ll\. 


smith seemed to tliink thci 
were overworking theinselx i*s, 
and threw c-ol.I Witter oil llirm. 
“ Uo/oi-X*," oiii'e more sung 
the bellows; but the Witter had 
I eheeketl tlie Ihiuies, iiml the 
( cinders, which hud been red. 
now burned tip with a brilliiiin 

■ whiteiie V S. 

So the tiro worked, and so 
! did the men--except that while 
tin* tire and bellows sang has'.. 

I the men’s working music was 
\ treble. 1 no/, tinq-tun /, hut/. 
Wits the slimp im*ir\ sound 
i wliiidi two h:mi-w m king-men 
1 made witli their he:t\v ham- 

■ i 

I mers. '['lie bright red sparks 

! danced all about to the music; 

j but, the giddy tilings! the men 

did not heed them. Tho\ 

{ worked oil until the hot-iron 

| which Dick Hird bud snatched 

! out of the lire with the pincers 

i became it horsc.-shoo, lit for 

1 mi pony to wear. 

i ‘'.lust let this lad of mine 

j hold the pincers while, \on 

j strike.’M^jd a gentleman. as lie 

; walked iii with a box about 

i eleven \ears of age, one dav 

I while I was xx'atclung. As I 

s:il in the datk corner, and saw 

, the light of the lire shine on 

: the hoy’s face, I knew him di- 

| rectly. It was (Ynii'N r Lano- 

I r»N, the last npw boy of our 

j school, lie had lalelx eome 

| home to li\e with his father, 

, who xvas a Tiiddemau; ami he 

> was thought to he one of the 

j la/iest lmvs ever seen: we often 
| • 

wondered what sort of a noble¬ 
man he would make when he 
grew up to he n man. 

When ibc^rilacksmith.s heard 
j the nobleman's speech, they 
j looked up with surprise, for he 


! was a verx li ! noble; nearly 
■every house in' ilie town he- 
| longed to him. Hut he persis- 
, led in his request, ami his son 
In Id the hot iron with the pin- 
i eel's while the blacksmith struck 
j it. Poor fellow, he did not pet 
oil very well! Ibr he could not 
hold the iron tight enough, and 
: the blows ot the bummersome- 
j times made linn shake, 

! Hut the ludilcniiiii did not 
; mind. “Hold fast, nix Inn!” 

' he cried. "There, that is the 
j w.'i\ ! Now, ^lki* this lieaxx 
' hammer in xour hand: let me 
! see \on weld the iron x ourself. , 
jtiive il a good blow!” 'I’lie | 

\ poor hoy was not accustomed j 
I to such work; hut he did his * 
best, iiml persevered until the | 
iron was nearly cold. # j 

( "There!'’ said the nobleman, j 
1 quite pleased when lie saw ^ie j 
sweat on bis son’s brow. " Now ! 

1 respect x on !” 

“ Why, sir?” was the reply. ! 

“ Hecaiise,” said bis father.* 
‘‘you have helped to make a 
, liorse-slioe. At lust \ou liaxo 
j done some, good in this world. . 

I Von iire almost as respectable ! 

| as Dick Hird, who blows the , 

' bellows. Hut you eamiot be | 
i so useful as Mr. Hird himself; 
Iconic, shake bands with your 1 
, teacher, and Jet us bid him | 
good-bye.” So, bidding a i 
| fricndlv good-live io the black- ■ 

| smith, who bowed very low to | 
his lordsliip, he made his sou 
shake hands with him. and left. 

My pony was bv this time 
quite ready, so 1 mounted him, 
iiml overtook his lordship and 
(’lenient, that 1 might hear 
what they were talking about. 

“I hope, my hoy,” said his 

.1 
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lordship, when I told him I 
had seen his son at work, u that 
you will tell all your school¬ 
fellows what Clement has been 
doing. It is the iirst useful 
action I have seen him do since 
his return home.” 

“But, sir,” said Clement, “1 
have learned a great many 
things at school.” 

“That only shows that you 
may be of use: you may one 
day do good with your learning; 
but, have you been able to 
benefit anybody^with it yet?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“Then let me teach yon 
again, that although you are 
my son, yon are not yet as re¬ 
spectable as Dick Bird, and 
you never will be respectable 
until you are of use. No one 
is respectable in this world who 
c<fn do some good, and does not. 
If you have come into this 
world, and think it would be 
well to live, and pass through 
it without doing any good, be 
sure you are mistaken 1 It is a 
sorrowful thing for me to say, 
but it would be quite as well 
if you were deadl You can 
labour; then you should make 
up your mind either to labour 
or to die. Better die than do 
nothing—better die than live 
to be of no use.” 

L. That is what our Saviour 
said of the barren fig-tree, papa! 

“ Cut it down, why cumbereth 
it the ground? 

P. True. Now hear the rest i 
of the nobleman’s speech to his ! 
son. i 

“ Depend upon it,” he said, i 
“ if you could leave this world, 1 
and go up ' o heaven, where the | 
angels live, you would find them i 
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1 all at work. They are all 
t * ministering spirits’; their hap- 
• piness is in being useful—in 
i doing good.” 

1 “What do you think the 
! angels would say, if you were 
taken up to heaven and told to 
[ join them?” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Then, I think they would 
say. ‘Take him away; he has 
i grown up to be twelve years 
i old, and has not used one of 
the talents given him by God.’ 
When we pick up some rotten 
withered fruit, wo despise it, 
and throw it away, because it 
is useless; so might the angels 
pity you, and throw you away 
as a useless thing.” 

After the nobleman hod said 
this, he told us both to learn to 
work hard and to do good, that 
we might be like the angels. 
“None,” he said to his son, 

“ are so noble as the ‘ minister¬ 
ing spirits’; so you will not be 
‘noble,’ you will not even be 
‘ respectable ,’ unless you try to 
copy them.” 

W. And did Clement learn 
to be industrious, then, papa? 

P. He did for a time; but I 
I am sorry to say that he forgot 
himself again. He was a silly, 
proud boy, and he still looked 
with contempt on those who 
were poorer than himself. 

But on Clement’s next birth¬ 
day, when he was twelve years 
old, his father gave him another 
lesson. It was the middle of 
the month of May; there was, 
as usual, a holiday at the great 
house, and in the evening a 
great crowd of townspeople 
and country folks, who were 
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the nobleman's “ tenants,” were 
met in one of his fields to play 
at cricket. There were plenty 
of other games; plenty of re¬ 
freshments were given to all 
who came; and all were merry, 
when the nobleman was seen 
coming, with Clement, towards 
the field. As soon as he arri¬ 
ved, all cried “ 11 urrali!” and 
waved their hats; and when 
Clement came round to the 
people, they began to make 
their bows to him. 

But when the first man bowed 
the nobleman stopped him. 
“No!” he said, “my son is 
still idle; lie does not work; 
do not bow to him. Pray, my 
good man, what work do you 
perform every day?” 

“ I tukc care of the cows, your 
lordship. Sometimes I helps 
milk ’em,” was the reply. 

“Then take off your cap, 
Clement!” said his father; “you 
have to thank this man for the 
milk you drink.” And Clement 
was obliged to make a bow to 
the man. 

“What is your work?” said 
the nobleman to a little girl 
standing near. 

“ Sometimes I help, sir, to 
make cheese.” 

“Make a bow to her, Cle¬ 
ment!” said his father. “ Per¬ 
haps you hav6 lieen eating 
some of her cheese.” 

Clement thus walked round 
to nearly fifty men, women, 
and children. *He had to bow 
to them all, for it was proved 
—first, that they all were of more 
use than he; and, secondly, that 
he owed something to the in¬ 
dustry of every one. He was 
indebted to them, either for his 


shoes, or coat, or food, or other 
comfort. “You see,” said his 
father, “what would become of 
you if these people would not 
work for you. You would 
die! 

“And now learn, thirdly,” 
suid his father, “whoever la- I 
hours to make the smallest thing 
— if he only take a few thin 
webs of silks, and weave them 
together to make them more 
useful—lie produces something; 
he does some good; he helps to 
make the world # better. So 
learn, my boy, to honour Indus¬ 
try, and to be of use!” 

Ami it wus proved, fourthly, 
that the poor men were more 
respectable than he. “ I have 
made you bow to these poor 4 
people,” said his father, “ be- 
cause they arc producers^ while 
you are only a consumer. See 
what a helpless thing you are 
—you depend on them entirely. 
Without their labour you would 
die!” 

Then the nobleman spoke to • 
all his tenants, and commanded 
that, in future, no man, woman, 
or child, should ever bow down 
to his son, until he was known 
to be an industrious lad; until he 
could show that he had laboured,\ 
and produced something. 

Soon after I left; the town, 
but I have since heard that 
Clement has grown up to be of 
great use; and it is believed 
that God will bless him to do 
great good in this world before 
he dies. 

I cannot stop to tell you how 
he is useful; but I wonder, 
Willie, in what way you will 
be useful before you die? 
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1st Week. TUESDAY. Natural History. 

VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

RECAPITULATION. THB TWELTB ORDERS OP VAUMALS. 


L. Have you finished the 
lessons on Mammals, papa? 

P. Not quite. We will just 
have two short lessons to reca¬ 
pitulate; and then, instead of 
beginning a course on Birds , 
you shall learn the qualities, 
parts, and uses of Flowers; and 
learn how to arrange them. 

L. That is the study which 
is called Bovny, I think. 

P. Yes. But let me see what 
you remember of your Natural 
History. You have already 
had 104 questions (see p. 392, 
vol. ii., and p. 5, vol. iii.) It 
would bo better for you to 
% answer these once more before 
attending to the new ones which 
I am now going to give you. 

#1. Name the twelve orders 
of Mammals. 

2. I will tell you six particu¬ 
lars concerning an animal, then 

4 tell me its name. It burrows j 
in the earth ; it will eat putrid 
flesh; yet, unlike the true flesh¬ 
eating mammals, it has little 
means of defence—its only pro¬ 
tection is its covering of bony 
plates; it also burrows in the 
ground ; it has no front teeth. 

3. Where is it found ? 

4. Give the name of this ani¬ 
mal—I will give you five par¬ 
ticulars. It eats vegetable food, 
and sometimes other subsunces; 
its front teeth are constantly 
growing; it does not procure 
its food with its mouth, as cows 
and other true vegetable feeders 
do; it grasps its food with its 
nose; it is the largest of the 
land mammals. 
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5. How many different sorts of 
this animal have you heard of? 

6. Here are Jour particulars. 
Tell me the name of the ani¬ 
mal. It is quiet and harmless, 
living where vegetable food is 
to he had; it sits up on its hind 
legs and tail; its young are 
bom in a very imperfect state; 
when attacked, it takes great 
leaps to escape the hunter. 

7. In what part of the world 
is it found? 

8. Here are three particulars 
concerning an animal. It has 
a valuable fur; it was, when 
first discovered, called a “woolly 
field-mouse;’' it is one of the 
Rodents. Name it. 

9. Here are two particulars. 
A certain animal has horns; 
with its palmated antlers it is 
said to clear away the snow 
from the earth during the dreary 

| Lapland winter. The name of 
the animal? 

10. Here is one fact concern¬ 
ing an animal. It has tufted 
horns. What is its name? 

11. To which orders do the 
following animals belong? The 
Horse, Camel, Ass, Pig, Opos¬ 
sum, Porcupine, Sloth, Sheep, 
Genet, Squirrel, Hyena, Hip¬ 
popotamus, Duck-Killed Pla¬ 
typus, Llama, Hedge-hog, Ant- 
eater, Dugong. 

12. Tell me the principal 
beasts of burden in India, in 
Arabia, in South Africa, in the 
Andes of South America, on the 
mountains of Spain. Why is 
the latter more useful for moun¬ 
tain journeys than the horse? 




1st Week. 


WEDNESDAY. English History. 


RECAPITULATION. 

(FROM JULIUS CASSAB TO WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR.) 


P. Before we begin the reign 
of the Tudors, I should like you 
to answer tw o series of questions 
on our old lesson. The first 
series will relate to the people 
and social events; the second 
scries will relate to the kings, 
and “political** events. 

First Series. 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. * 

1 . A long, long time ago, 
there were blue men in this 
island; for they stained their 
bodies with woad to frighten 
their enemies. What people 
were these? 

2 . The inhabitants of this 

island also wore skins for 
clothes; they provided their 
food from the fruits of the 
wood, and the llesh of ani¬ 
mals which they hunted. 
What state do you say those 
people were in? I 

3. But, when they became j 
more settled, and took care of j 
the tame animals, and led them 
to graze ou the green places, 
what do 3 ou bay of their state 
then? 

4 . And when’ they sat still, 
watching their animals, and 
thought about the soil, and 
cultivated it, so that it brought 
forth lood for themselves, what 
state had they reached then? 

5 . And when they thus be¬ 
came rich, and built themselves 


• The answers to tlieso questions 
should be written. 


houses, so that they formed 
small villages and towns, in 
w hat state do you say they 
lived then ? 

6 . What result did the con¬ 
quest by the Romans have upon 
the Britons? 

7. What was the retiiilt of 
the departure of the Romans? 

8. For what purpose did 
the Saxons first come over to 
England, and what were the 
consequences? 

9. To what places did the 
last of the Britons flee, after a 
struggle of 150 years? 

10 . When the Saxons set¬ 
tled in England, how did they 1 
divide the kingdom? 

11 . I remember how tl^e 
Saxon people lived ami were 
governed. How the farmers 
were called churls , and how each 
built himself a cottage “with i 
a hole for the light to come in, 
and another for the smoke to 
go out,** which cottage was 
generally in the middle of his 
allotment. I remember how 
the conquered prisoners were 
the slaves of the Saxons, and 
were called “Thrall*.,” and 
worked on the farms w Inch had 
onee been their own. I re¬ 
member particularly how each 
Saxon churl was independent 
of any one else; how he was 
not tyrannised over by any 
noble or king, or compelled to 
pay any taxes, but would either 
give his own money, or go 
himself and defeud lus country 
without being forced. Under 
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what syfltem of government 
did they live? 

12 . I remember, too, some¬ 
thing of the hies of this period; 
how a certain assembly of wise 
men used to meet, and think, 
and make laws. What was 
that assembly culled? 

13. I remember, too, some 
laws about trial and punish¬ 
ment, which, in these days, we 
do not think at all wise—wc 
call them “superstitions.** Do 
you remember them ? 

14. And J remember how n 
missionary camfe from Rome to 
England. What was his name? 

15. And, how, after that, 
there were plenty of bishops 
and piiests, some of whom used 
to practise a trade. Whnt was 
the name of the archbishop 
who was a smith, and could 
paint patternsfor ladies’dresses, 
akd work all kinds of metals? 
lie niude two bells for the 
church at Abingdon. 

16. Tell me something abont 
the Dunes;—their country, their 
manners, their habits. 

17. Who was the first Danish 
king of England? 

18. There was a king who 
introduced a new system of 
government into the country. 
Hear how he did it I 1st, He 
served the Saxons just as they 
had served the Britons. He 
said to them, “You are con¬ 
quered!'* and then he took 
their land away from them, 
muking them work on their 
own property. 

Just us the Britons had been 
mode slaves and called 
“Thralls,** so the Saxons were 
called “ Vassals.** There was, 
however, this difference—the 
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country was not divided into 
small lots called allotments , but 
into larger lots called Itur antes; 
and the lrnrons did not have 
cottages in the midst of their 
lands as the churls had, but 
they lived in castles; the cot¬ 
tages were clustered around the 
castles. Do you remember that 
s\ stem of government ? If } ou 
do, please tell me— 

1 st, Whut king introduced 
it? 

2 nd, Where did he come 
from? 

3rd, What was the system 
called? 

19. Before wo talk of the 
effect of this S) stem, a word or 
tw'o on its cause. Do >ou re- 
member why the barbarians 
could not hold “ coinitatus ” so 
often, and what the chief gained 
by this? Do jou remember 
how they first learned to pay 
their men with money, and why 
we now call fightmg-men 
“soldiers?'* Do \on not see, 
aKo, how, when the men were 
paid, they were not indepen¬ 
dent, and that they did not 
receive their allotments as their 
own? If you have forgotten 
these things, it will be well to 
look back at the lesson.* 

20 . There were several rea¬ 
sons why this. feudal sj&tcm 
was a bad *onc*. Pray tell me 
some. 

When yon have found out 
why this was a bad system, yon 
may try and remember how it 
wore out; and the steps by 
which the poor depressed peo¬ 
ple again rose into power. 
Wc will do this another day. 


• Vol. i. p. 824. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

THE LONDONERS.—WATER, FIRE, AND, LIGHT. 


“ My dear Children,— 

“ What u long account of the 
Londoners did my friend gi\c 
me that morning! lie only an¬ 
swered two questions—‘ How 
do the London*ns etna their daily 
breadV and, * How are the Lon- 
doneisftdi 

“ ‘ Thirdly,’ said my friend, 
* How me the Jmu doners sujtphul 
with ieai(t,Jiie, and fight* 

*“W \ri k.—B efore the great 
fire of London, when the Lon¬ 
doners required any water, they 
used to go to the brook s, for 
there were brooks running 
through the prineipal parts of 
the city. But when the inha¬ 
bitants became very numerous, 
the brooks did not} icld enough, 
and continually became sur¬ 
rounded by the new houses 
which sprung up. Then the 
people thought that they w ould 
procure water from elsewhere, 
and in the thirteenth century 
they brought it from a place 
called Tyburn. It was convex ed 
through leaden pipes into large 
cisterns, culled conduits. So the 
people went to the conduits 
instead of the brooks, and drew 
as much water as they pleased. 

11 * Water was also procured 
from the river Thames; there 
were great water-wheels at 
London Bridge, which at one 
time raised 45,000 hogsheads 
per day; but the Thames water 
is not, and was not then, good 
for drinking. In the present 
day, the refuse ontpourings of 
many cities, and the filth from 


130 London sewers, is poured 
into it; 

“ ‘ So, about the end of Queen 
Elimheth’s reign (the beginning 
of the seventeenth century) a 
better plan was thought of. A 
Welsh gentleman determined to 
bring a rivet into London instead 
of tlic pipes. He found two 
pure springs in Hertfordshire, 
and formed anaartificial river 
ueaily forty miles in length; 
which was a work of immense 
difficulty and enormous ex¬ 
pence. Although the gentle¬ 
man, whose name wns Hugh 
Afyddelton, wns very rich (for 
he whs a goldsmith and a 
miner), he spent nearly all his 
property. Before he hnd 
finished, he w r as obliged to get 
help from King James I., for 
the whole cost of the work was 
about £500,000. At the com¬ 
pletion, Mr. M)ddelfon was 
knighted—that is to say, he was 
called “ Sir Hugh M\ d del ton,” 
nnd his river was called the 
“New River.” The New River 
Company supply the greatest 
quantity of water to London. 
But there arc many other water 
companies now, and et cu ten 
years ago they supplied together 
44,383,329 gallons of water per 
day. 

** * Water might be procured 
not only from the ri\crs, hut 
from the springs under the 
London clay.’ 

“‘But do the people want 
more water,’ 1 asked ? 

“ ‘Yes,’ said my friend, ‘in- 
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deed they do. Think how much 
water is wanted to clean such a 
mighty place as London! And, 
when fires happen, water is 
wanted to extinguish them; 
water is also wanted for the 
numerous manufactures; so that 
besides all that is required for 
the different houses, twice as 
much is used for other purposes.' 

“ * Very good!’ I replied. 
‘Now tell me where the people 
get all their firing from. From 
the coal mines, 1 suppose?' 

‘“True ; # but let us begin at 
the beginning More than 
500 years ago, coal began to 
be used in London, in the 
year 1316, the notion got abroad 
that the burning of coal was 
injurious to the health; and 
Parliament was petitioned to 
' prohibit its use. Thirty years 
ago, no less than 1,500,000 tons 
pgr annum were used; but 
now, nearly 4,000,000 tons arc 
burned every year. The enor¬ 
mous increase is in conse¬ 
quence of the gas used for 
lighting the streets, and the fuel 
used for the engines of the 
railways and steamboats.’ 

“ ‘ llow are such quantities 
brought to Loudon?’ 1 usked. 

“ * In different ways. It 
was till lately brought prin¬ 
cipally in ships called colliers. 
But nowit is brought by railway. 
This year the Gteut Not them 
Coat Company lias been selling 
coals to the London pc pie at 
one-third less than before.’ ” 

W. I think that that is very 
good of the railway-engines. 
Although thev do eat so much 
coal, they make it cheaper. 

L. “ * The manner in which 
London is lighted is an in- 
10 


teresting part of its history* 
In the fifteenth century, about 
the time when 'Whittington 
was Lord Mayor, lanterns 
were hung across the streets. 
In the course of time, glass 
lamps also were used. These 
lamps and lanterns were 
helped by certain link-boys, 
who bobbed about the streets 
with flaming torches. The old 
watchmen ulso used to carry 
lanterns, and nearly all steady 
persons, when they went out in 
the evening, took their lanterns 
with them. 

“‘But at the beginning of 
the present century there came 
an invention which quite out¬ 
shone all these things.’ ” 

Ion. Ah I I know what he 
means— gas l Is it? 

L. Let me read, then you 
will hear. 

“‘There came a new light, 
brighter than any that had yet 
been sccu—which burned with¬ 
out any wick —and never re¬ 
quired snuffing. Neither did 
the new lumps require cleaning. 
This was the light of gas. 

“‘ The first gas-lights invented 
themselves. The most remark¬ 
able was that in the colliery at 
Whitehaven in Cumberland. 
While the minors were at work, 
a rush of stinuge-smelling air 
came past * their candle, and 
burst into a jovial flame. It 
flamed away in such style, 
that the miners were frightened 
and ran off. But although 
the flame was six feet high 
and a yard broad, it burned 
in so orderly a manner, that 
they took courage, and flapped 
it with their hats; then it went 
out. This was one of the first 
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great gas-lights. But though it 
went out, curiously enough, it 
came in again whenever the 
candle came; so the only way 
to get it “ out ” in earnest was 
to get it outside the mine. Ac- 
cordingly, a great tube was 
made to convey it up to the very 
surface of the earth. The gas, 
being light, was easily coaxed 
to go up there; so when it 
reached the air, it flamed away 
as brightly as before, and all the 
people went to see it. The 
first account given of it says 
that it had then been burning 
two years and nine months, 
without any decrease! So gas¬ 
light invented itself.' ” 

W. So it did! But how did 
it get to London? 

L. You shall hear. (Read¬ 
ing.) “ * London is not the first 
place where gas was burned. 
It made its first appearance be¬ 
fore the public at Birmingham. 
In the year 1802, when the 
English nation was celebrating 
the return of peace, the gas¬ 
light was burned in the front of 
a great factory, where it made 
all the other illuminations look 
dim. Of course thousands of 
people came, and the report of 
it spread in the newspapers; and 
scientific men talked about it, 
and the people made experi¬ 
ments with it. It is said that, 
“ all over the kingdom, coal was 
distilled in tobacco-pipcB at the 
fire-side.”' 

“‘ But you have not brought 
the gas into London, yet.' 

“ ‘ Now, I am coming. It did 
not reach the great city very 
quickly. It was not until the 
year 1807 that it was burned in 
London streets. Being a new 


invention, it had its enemies as 
well as its friends. It was found , 
to have a bad smell, to cause , 
head-ache, to spoil all the good ! 
furniture, and the colour of the I 
curtains. But a certain good j 
German, named Winsor, be- ! 
came its friend. Ho purified 
and improved it, and gave lcc- : 
tures about it, and established ! 
a great National Light and Neat ' 
Company , and raised £50,000, 
and spent it all; and at last 
raised a long row of lights in 
Tall Mall, the famous street 
at the West End • 

“ ‘ Then the people were as¬ 
tonished!' I said. 

“ ‘ Of course. Bnt, like the 
coals, it met with difficulty in 
its progress. Eor some years 
Pall Mall was the only London 
street in which it was used. 

“ ‘ However, a good thing is 
sure to make its way at last. Seq 
how it is used now in all the 
squares, streets, alleys, and 
courts. There are more than 
twelve great gas companies in * 
London. A new company, The 
Great Central Gas Consumer 
Company , is supplying London 
with gas as cheaply as the Great 
Northern Coal Company is sup¬ 
plying the coals. There are 
about 200,000 tons of coal used 
in a year for making gas. 
There are four or five hundred 
lamplighters, and — the Lon¬ 
doners are an enlightened people. 

“There! 1 hope, dear chil¬ 
dren, that you also are en¬ 
lightened, for you have heard 
how the Londoners procure 
water, fire, and light. So say 
‘Thank you* to your indus¬ 
trious letter-writer, 

“Henry You no.” 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Chapter I. 

USE OF GRAMMAR, LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND WORDS. 


L. We arc waiting for our 
Grammar lesson, papa. 

Ion. And wc have been think¬ 
ing—we are rather afraid that 
it will be uninteresting. Every¬ 
body says that grammar is dry. 

P. Well, we shall see. Do you 
remember when we began to talk 
of the aniipals in this world ? 

W. Yes; you said that there 
are many thousands of ani¬ 
mals. Since then we have 
arranged some of them into 
classes and orders—that was 
very interesting work! 

P. So also there are many 
thousands of words. There are 
nearly 60,000 in our language, 
fnd it will be quite as pleasant 
to arrange them as to arrange 
the animals in dosses. The 
“parts,” and “qualities,” and 
“ different sorts” of some, are as 
interesting as those of an ani¬ 
mal. Grammar is as pleasant 
as Natural History. 

Ion. I am glad to hear that, 
papa. That point is settled; 
grammar is interesting. Now will 
you show us why it is useful? 

P. Yes. You nave been learn¬ 
ing grammar, Ion, ever since 
you were a baby. I remember 
that when you first had a 
pocket-handkerchief pinned to 
your side, you called it a lt po- 
shankey .” 

IV. That was not good gram¬ 
mar. 

P. No, decidedly not. And 
Lucy called her first pocket- 
handkerchiefa “pofferhefershet.” 
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There was a difference ot 
opinion! but since you have 
learned grammar, you have 
both agreed to call it— 

Ion. “ Pocket - iiandker - 
chief.” Then I suppose you 
call that grammar—learning 
to pronounce our words pro¬ 
perly. 

P. Yes, that is one part of 
grammar. I need not tell you 
how useful it is. If all full- 
grown men were to speak as 
improperly as little children, 
there would be a “confusion 
of tongues” in every nation. 

W. And I have learned 
something more since I was a 
baby; I have learned to use 
proper words. I used to say 
“ Willis wants to go out for a 
walk,” and “ Willie is good;” 
but in time I learned to say 
“ I want to go out.” And some¬ 
thing else:—I used to say “ I is 
good,” and “You is good,” but 
now I know what words to use. 

Ion. Yes. Papa corrected 
you and me too, or else mamma 
did, or else aunt, or the servants. 
So we have learned some gram¬ 
mar without aiiy book. Rut I 
know now what are the uses of 
grammar; it teaches us how to 
pronounce our words, and what 
words to use. Or I can say it 
in a shorter way:— Grammar 
teaches us to speak correctly. 

P. It tenches you something 
else. Here is part of a letter 
which Miss Lucy wrote to me 
before she learned grammar 
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Priry ous, Clapton 

Mi deer Par 

I hop u are qute wel.—Tel Amt Jain that 
Weele as a had corf \ and dus not go to Shot . 


W. It is not spelt properly. 
Lucy calls papa a “deer.” 

L. But since I liave learned 
grammar I have written “ dear.” 

P. Now you may easily see 
what are the uses of grammar. 
You may say, “Grammar teach#* 
vs to speak and write correctly, f 
Shall I tell you what you w«& 
have to learn in order to do 
that? 

Ion. Yes, please, papa. 

P. You have, as you said, 
learned something of grammar 
already. In grammar we learn 

(1st,) To make letters into syl¬ 
lables, and then to make syllables 
into words; this is called spelling. 
or, as we say in grammar, Ortjio- 

GRAl’HY. 

W. I have always called it 
“ spelling.” 

(Sndly,) You will learn the 
“qualities” of your words, so os 
to distinguish the different sorts 
from each other.. And when you 
thus know them, you‘may arrange 
them into classes and orders (to 
remember them), just as you did 
the animals. This part of grammar 
we call Ktyhology. 

P. Etymology also teaches 
ns the origin of words, or, as we 
say, their “ derivation,” but you 
will not begin this part yet. 

L. Please let me say that 
once again. Etymology teaches 


us (a.) the qualities of words; 
and (6.) the arrangement of 
them in classes. We learned 
the uses of the animals next, 
pnpa, after we had learned the 
qualities. 9 

P. So you do with the words. 

(Srdly,) You will learn to use 
your words by making them into 
sentences; and you will make 
rules for using the proper words, 
and putting them in their proper 
places. This we call Syntax. 

Ion. I think that the Syntax 
will he rather hard. But let me 
say the three parts of grammar. 

1st, The spelling of words, 
called Orthography. 

2ndly, The qualities (or mean¬ 
ing) of words, called Etymo¬ 
logy; and 

Srdly, The uses of words 
(their arrangement in sen¬ 
tences), called Syntax. Shall 
we begin to- day ? 

P. Yes. We will have a 
short lesson on Orthography. 

Lesson 1 . Orthography. 

You know what letters are. 
They are merely sounds; but all 
sounds are not letters. 

W. No; the sound which the 
wind makes, and the sound of 
a cannon are not letters. 

Ion. Please let me give the 
definition of a letter. A letter 
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is a sound which we use in 
speaking. And 1 will add some¬ 
thing. People are sometimes a 
long way off from each other, 
so that they cannot hear such 
sounds, therefore they make 
different shapes upon paper to 
represent the sound. Ilere is a 

shape—a. Listen to the sound 
it represents. (Ion makes the 
sound.") 

P. Very good; and you will 
find, if you take notice, that 
you can make that sound without 
moving your tongue or your 
lips. You ciftt make it with 
yourthroat. Now make another 
in the same way. 

Jon. e-e-e-e. I only used 
my throat then. 

P. Now make another. 

W. i-i. I did not move my 
lips or tongue. 
f> P. Now another— 

Ada. o. My throat did that! 

P. Now another. 

L. u. Ah! I did move my lips 
a little then! That sounds like 
a double letter; like “c-oo.” 

P. True. But it may almost 
be sounded by itself. Each 
letter which can thus be sounded 
by itself, without the help of 
another letter, is called a vowel. 
Thus a, e, i, o, and u, arc vowels. 
There are two others which 
cannot be sounded by them¬ 
selves, w and y (oo-t); these 
are sometimes used m a word 
as vowels. 

W. Can we not sound any 
of the other letters by them¬ 
selves. Let me tiy: p, b, c. 
Nol the first is pe and e put 
together, pee; ths next >s be e, 
bee; the next is s e, se. I will 
14 


count them up, 6. c, d, f g, h,j, 
k, l, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, w, x, 
y, z. Total 21! What are 
these letters called, papa? 

P. They ore called conso¬ 
nants. 

W. Now then, I will make 
up a sentence about “letters.” 

“Letters are sounds used in 
spenking. 

“ These sounds may be repre¬ 
sented on papor by different 
shapes. 

“ Five letters are independent 
sounds (that is, they can be sounded 
without the help of nnother letter); 
these are called Vowels. 

“ Twenty-one letters are depen¬ 
dent sounds (that is, they cannot 
be sounded without the help of 
another); these are called Conso¬ 
nants. 

“The twenty-six lettors of the 
English language form a company 
which we call the Alphabet.” 

P. Now let us see what we 
can make with letters. Join 
together b-a ba. What is that ? 

L. J do not think it is a word, 
because it has no meaning. 

P. No, here are three letters, 
o-n-g; here are four letters, 
n-i-n-g; here are five letters, 
t-i-o-n-s. In each case, the letters 
make a sound, but none of the 
sounds have any meaning. So we 
do not call them “ words;” they 
are called “Syllables.” One 
letter also may be a syllable, 
such as e-t. 

W. I noticed that each syl¬ 
lable has only the sound of one 
vowel in it. Now I will make 
a sentence about “syllables.” 

When one, or two, or three, or 
four, or Jive letters form a sound, 
without any meaning in it, we 
call such a sound a stlladlb. 
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Ion. And what do we call a 
sound when it has a meaning? 

P. Then it is called a “word.** 
I was going to show you that, 
just as letters make syllables, 
so syllables make words. Tell 
me a word— 

W. Me , that is a word of 
one syllable. 

L. I will tell you a better. 
It is better grammar to say I. 
That is a word of one syllable, 
and of one letter. 

P. All the words of one syl¬ 
lable are called mono-syllables 
(which long word is made partly 
from the Greek monos, alone— 
just as we say monarch for a man 
who rules alone; a monk, a man 
who lives alone). 

Jon. Here is a word of two 
syllables, “Wil-ly.” 

P. Such words we call dis¬ 
syllables. 

Lucy. Here is one with three 
syllables, “ po-ta-to.” 

P. That is called a trisyl¬ 
lable. 

W. And here are some full- 
grown words—ther-mo-mc-ter, 
Con-stan-ti-no-ple. What arc 
they, papa? 

P. All the words you find 
with more than three syllables, 
you may call polysyllables. 

Ion. Now let me make a 
sentence about words:— 

When one or two syllables joined 
together have some meaning, they 
are called a wobd. 


And we may go on to say 
that words are made into sen¬ 
tences; that sentences are made 
into paragraphs; that para¬ 
graphs are made into chapters, 
and that chapters may be made 
into books. 

P. Yes; but all that docs not 
belong to our subject, Ortho¬ 
graphy. Now let us finish the 
lesson. What docs orthography 
treat of, Ion? 

Ion. Of spelling; — that oi 
letters, syllables, and words. 

P. Name a letter— a vowel. 
IF. e. • 

P. Name a consonant. 

Ada. (1. 

P. Mention a syllable. 

L. bo. 

P. Now a word—a mono¬ 
syllable. 

W. Boy. 

P. Now a rfw-syllable. 

L. Butter. 

P. Now a fri-syllablc. 

Ada. Vin-e-gar. 

P. Now a po/y-syllable. 

Jon. Tap-i-o-ca. 

P. Very good. I intend for 
you to have a u parsing exer¬ 
cise” at the end of each lesson, 
by which I mean that you are 
to take each word in a sentence, 
and say which class it belongs 
to. You may begin, to-day, by 
pointing out all the vowels, con¬ 
sonants, syllables, monosylla¬ 
bles, &c., in the following sen¬ 
tences:— 


No. l. Parsing Exbbcisb. 

(Write the number of vowels, consonants, syllables, monosyllables, dis¬ 
syllables, trisyllables, and polysyllables, in these sentences :—) 

Ha that ran* fast will not run long. Writs Injuries In dust and kind¬ 
nesses In marble. All the days of Methuselah were nine hundred sixty an 
nine years. Constantinople Is the capital of Turkey. 
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SATURDAY. 


Moral Song. 


INDUSTRY. 


(From Hickson's Singing Master.) 



re - mem ber a lemon, which was not thrown a - way, Learn he¬ 



re - mcm-ber a lcwon, which wua not thrown a • way. Learn be- 


tlmeato be of use, don't spend too much time In play. Worka¬ 


way, while you’re aide. 'Work a - way! Work a - way 


way, while you're able, Work a - way! Work u - way I 


Honda*were made to be useful, if you tench them the way, 
Therefore, for yourself or neighbour, make them useful every day. 
Work away, while you’re able; work away I work away I 

And, to speed with your labour, mnke the most of to-day, 

What may hinder you to-morrow, it’s impossible to say. 

Work away, while you’re able; work away I work away! 

As for grief ana vexation, let them come when they mny,* 

When your heart is in your labour, it will soon be light and gay. 
Work away, while you’re able; work away 1 work away 1 

Let your own hands support you till your strength shall decay, 
And your heart will never fail you, even when your hair iB gray. 
Work away, while you’re able; work away I work away! 
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2nd Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE MAN WHO MADB A STEAM-ENGINE. 


P. Some time before 70a 
were born, Lucy, the world did 
not know what was meant by 
a steam-engine. If any one 
went out for a ride, he wanted, 
first, a place to sit down upon; 
secondly, wheels for that place 
to be moved upon; and, thirdly, 
a horse to move the wheels. 

W. Or else a donkey. 

Jon. Or, he might ride in a 
dog-cart. 

Z. Or, in a sedan-chair. 
Then he would do without the 
wheels, and without the hone; 
two men would cany him. 

P. True. I had forgotten 
those things. 

Weill the world had been 
accustomed to move on in this 
way. Some were jogged along 
in waggons; some were walked 
along In sedans; and othen 
were trotted along, when all 
at once men were startled by 
some strange news. They 
heard how they might ride in 
coaches which would almost 
fly along—at least, they would 
tear along over the earth in a 
style equal to that of the swift¬ 
est bird. 

This was not all the news. 
It was said that the new coaches 
went without horses; but that 
no one would believe. 

W* Of course not 


P. I was a boarding-school 
boy when I first heard the 
news; and, as I came home 
from the holidays, on the top 
of a coach, we pgsscft a strange 
road with iron rails upon ft. 
The coachman pointed them 
out to the passenger who sat 
beside me, and he laughed at 
them, saying, “Ah, ah! they 
will never do." 

Jon. That was a railroad, I 
suppose? 

P. Yes; it was one of tta 
first that had been made, ana 
the wonderful coaches the 
world had heard of were steam- 
engines—the coachman could 
not believe such things. 

But the steam-engine soon 
let him know, and all the world 
too, that he was a wonderful 
fellow. The wind is a useful 
servant to man, for he drives 
great ships at a swifter speed 
thpn that of horses; but the 
steam-engine beats the wind. 
He moved great vessels across 
the mighty ocean, even in the 
face or the wind; he worked 
great machines in factories; he 
worked for the spinners, the 
weavers, the miners: for the 
printers; and did all sorts of 
work for dll sorts of people. 
Then, as for his strength; he 
boasted of having a ten-horn 
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E ower; and some were said to 
ave forty-horse power; and 
this they soon proved—so that 
people were obliged to believe 
that steam-engines were won? 
derful things. 

Now, if the steam-engines 
are so useful, what sort of a 
man must he have been who 
made them? 

Suppose we begin our “ pic¬ 
ture-gallery** with his life. 

The History of James Watt. 

A delicate-looking boy was 
one day sitting down in a par¬ 
lour, bending over the white 
hearth-stone, when one of his 
father’s friends came in. The 

S ntleman looked at the boy. 

e saw that he had a piece of 
coloured chalk in his hand, 
and was making marks on the 
hearth. So he said to his 
ftither, “Mr. Watt, you ought 
to send that boy to school, and 
not let him trine away his time 
at home.** 

“Look at my boy,** said his 
father, “and see how he is 
engaged, before you condemn 
him!” The gentleman looked, 
and was astonished; for the 
boy was busy in a difficult study. 
He was not playing, but hard 
at work. 

W. Was he doing a sum, 
papa? 

f*. No; he was engaged in 
working mathematics —he was 
drawing lines and 'circles, and 
was working a difficult problem 
in geometry. The gentleman 
questioned him further, and 
the boy answered him like one 
who had been accustomed to 
think and leara. So the gen¬ 
tleman said to his father, 
18 


“Certainly he is no common 
child.** 

The boy*s father was a mer¬ 
chant and a ship-builder, living 
in the tow&of Greenock, in 
Scotland. He was one who 
liked work, and liked to see his 
son employed. He taught him 
writing and arithmetic, and his 
mother taught him reading. 
The boy did not need to be 
taught much else; he was al¬ 
ways trying to learn, or else he 
amused himself with his lather’s 
tools. With them he made 
toys, and he even formed a 
small electrical machine. 

This boy never liked to be 
still; he was always doing some¬ 
thing. He was either observing 
something, or he was compar¬ 
ing things; or he was thinking 
about something; or he was 
listening about something, or 
he waB imagining something, 
or he was making something; 
or else he was asking questions 
about something. He always 
had something to do. 

When he was about fourteen 
years old, he went to sec his 
aunt at Glasgow. His aunt, 
however, did not know what to 
do with so active a boy. It 
seemed as if he could not pos¬ 
sibly sit still in a new place, 
which ho had never seen before; 
when he-saw his aunt’s tea- 
kettle, he began to be busy; he 
took off the lid and put it on 
again; he held a cup, and then 
a silver spoon over the steam; 
he watched how long it took in 
coming out of the spout, and 
tried to count the drops which 
it made when it cooled. And 
when the tea things were cleared 
away, he would talk to his aunt, 
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and ask her questions. When 
the supper-time came, he began 
to tell her tales; he made her 
and all the friends around her 
listen. He told them a humour¬ 
ous tale to make them laugh, 
a sorrowful tale to make them 
cry; and even after ten o'clock, 
many an hour passed away of 
the time when they should have 
been sleeping, Iiis poor aunt 
never had so much to think 
about before, and at last became 
very tired—so she was obliged 
to tell his mother, M You must 
take your son James homo; I 
am worn out for want of 
sleep." 

But when James Watt went 
home again, he still found 
something to do. How could 
he have eyes and not use them ? 
He liked to look into thinys —he 
found a book on “ natural phi¬ 
losophy," and he looked into 
that; he found books on medi¬ 
cine and anatomy, and these 
also he read. Then he went 
into the fields, and studied the 
flowers; he studied the various 

£ arts of his own body, and once 
e was found with the head of 
a child, which he was taking to 
his room to dissect. There was 
indeed very little that he did 
not examine. 

In the course of time it be¬ 
came necessary for him to 
learn a business. He chose 
that of an instrument-maker, 
and was apprenticed for three 
years at Glasgow; where he had 
to make “ theodolites," quad¬ 
rants, and other perfect instru¬ 
ments which you do not under¬ 
stand. At Glasgow there is a 
University, a place where gen¬ 


tlemen study languages, mathe¬ 
matics, and science. Of course, 
James Watt soon took an in¬ 
terest in that. He soon became 
known to the students, and they 
at once took an interest in him. 
As he was not very rich, he 
used to go to the college-gates 
with a box of “ philosophical 
toys," which he had made; 
these ho used to sell, together 
with some “ candle bombs," so 
that he might get money and 
buy what he wanted for his 
studies. Poor lad, show much 
he wanted to ldhrn! He was 
very u shame-faced"; he had 
not enough assurance to ask 
the students to buy. Yet he 
took all this trouble so that he 
might have the means of gain¬ 
ing knowledge. 

At the close of his appren¬ 
ticeship he went to London 
for twelve months, and in tfte 
year 1757 he returned to set 
up in business in Glasgow. 
Ilere he was hindered by a 
difficulty; he was not a Glas- 1 
gow citizen, and the “ corpora¬ 
tion" of the city tried to prevent 
him from settling there. His 
friends in the University, how¬ 
ever, took his part. They 
furnished him with a convenient 
room, and conferred on him the 
title of "Mathematical IN¬ 
STRUMENT-MAKER TO TUB COL¬ 
LEGE op Glasgow." 

Jon. Suppose he had been 
without friends, he would not 
hove been able to settle there. 

P. True. What a good 
thing it is to have many friends 
—to be such a character that all 
men can love you! 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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TUESDAY. Natural History. 


MAMMALS. 


RECAPITULATION. 


P. To-day we will conclude 
onr Natural History Les¬ 
sons; and, should there be time, 
you may begin your course on 
Botany. 

13. what order of mammals 
are arranged in divisions ac¬ 
cording to their tails t 

14. What order arc arranged 
according Jo their horns 1 

15. Which are arranged part¬ 
ly according to the number of 
their toes f 

16. Which are arranged ac¬ 
cording to the fonnation of 
their feet —forming the divisions 
“ digitigrade ” and “ planti¬ 
grade" animals? 

17. Give me the following 
six divisions of a certain order; 
and the name of the order itself. 

1st Tribe, animals with re¬ 
tractile claws, clastic pads, great 
power of springing, eyes with 
pupils which dilate at night, 
and contract in a strong light. 

The 2nd Tribe have “ vermi¬ 
form" bodies, sharp limbs, and 
a peculiar means of defence in 
the offensive odour they emit 
when attacked. 

The 3rd Tribe have blunt 
daws, but very long canine 
teeth, great swiftness, and great 
sagacity. 

The 4th Tribe aib rather dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish; their daws 
are -semi-retractile; they have 
pouches containing a substance 
with an agreeable odour; and 
the pupils of the eye do not 
contract during, .the day. 

The 5th Tnbe walk on the 
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soles of their feet; they have 
rough, shaggy paws, massive 
bodies andliinbs, and great 
power of climbing. 

The 6th Tribe are amphibi¬ 
ous; the body is fish-shaped; 
the limbs may rather be called 
fine or paddles t than legs. 

Can you name these tribes 
and their order? 

18. Tell me the names of six 
animals in the first three, and 
three animals in the last three 
of these tribes. 

19. What is the tribe, order, 
and name of the animal which 
is most useful to the Green¬ 
lander? 

20. What is the tribe, order, 
and name of the most useful 
animal to the Tartar? 

21. 1 will describe some of 
the habits of our friendB, and 
you may tell me their names. 
A certain animal conies down 
in the night when men sleep, 
and acts as a scavenger, clear¬ 
ing the streets of the Eastern 
cities; sometimes it attacks the 
sheep-fold, or even the grave¬ 
yard, it is said. The animal is 
gregarious; large packs are 
often heamd 'in the distance 
making strange cries, a shriek¬ 
ing or yelping. What animal 
do I refer to ? 

22. Go to the West Indies, 
and you may hear the distant 
noises of animals belonging to 
another order. When the sun 
is setting, you may hear them 
making a loud howling and 
weeping, as if they were bidding 
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it “ Good-bye.” What animals 28. Hove is so huge an ani- 
am I thinking of ? mnl kept warm in the polar 

23. What animals of the seas? 

second order are peculiar to 29. Which is the smallest 
Madagascar and the neigh- mammal, and in what order is 
bourhood? it found? 

24. There are also some of 30. Name the different ani- 
thc third order which are almost mals of the rat tribe, 
peculiar to Madagascar. They 31. The different animals of 
sleep during the day suspended the squirrel tribe? 

by their limbs from the branches 32. Name all the torpid 

or the trees, looking like some mammals you know, 
strange fruit, and they are often 33. And all that are amphi- 

knoeked down and eaten as bious. 

food. What sort of bats are 34. I will name Jhe exact 
they? position of an aJimal. It be- 

25. There is an animal with longs to the animal kingdoms 

a neck which is long and thin ; the vertebrated sub-kingdom ; 
therefore, having very little the class mammals; the order 
strength there, it defends itself of flesh-eating animals; the 
with its heels. tribe of seals; it is known not 

26. There is another in the only by its size, but by its large 
same order which hns less tusks. What is its nume? 
strength in its heels, but hns a 35. Name the tribe, order, 
more short, thick, and strong class, sub-kingdom, and king's 
neck; therefore it defends itself dom of the shrew. 

with the horns of its head. 36. Name the kingdom, sub- 

27. A certain large mammal kingdom, class, order, tribe, 
has no teeth, and a very small and division of the elk. 
throat, not large enough to 37. In the same way mark 
swallow a middling-sized fish; the position of the ichneumon. 
it feeds on a minute kind of 38. Also the exact position 
“jelly-fish” called the medusa, of the pole-cat. 

Instead of teeth, it has a curious 39. Of the hippopotamus. 
apparatus like a sieve at each 40. Of the cat. 
side of its mouth; through this 41. Of the ourang-outang. 
it strains the water which enters 42. Of the opossum . 

when it receives its'food, and 43. Of the dolphin. 

spouts it up through its nostrils. 44. Of the chinchilla. 

I remember, too, that as it can- 45. Of the llama. 

not receive fresh air under the 46. Into how many “ sub¬ 
water, it has a large cavity con- kingdoms” is the “ kingdom” 
taining numerous arteries. In of nature divided ? 
these it retains the blood which 47. Name them, and distin- 
is purified when it rises to guishthem. 
the surface of the water and 48. Into how many “classes” 
breathes. What is die animal's is the sub-kingdom mammals 
name? * divided? 
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49. Which two classes have 
warm red blood? 

50. Name the two classes 
with cold red blood. 

We will now bid good-bye to 
our lesson on the mammals; 
and, for a time, to the animal 
kingdom. I hope, dear children, 
that the animals of which we 
have learned are now more in¬ 
teresting to yon than they were 
at first. Not only is the history 
of their habits interesting, but 
it is pleasant to get a glance at 
tun wisopu op God; to sec 
how lie fits eifch animal for the 
climate in which it is placed, or 
fits them all for the different 
circumstances in which they live. 

It is pleasant to think how 
each is fitted for his peculiar 


foody and what strage changes 
are made in the limbs, teeth, 
stomach, daws, and feet; the 
senses, the frame-work, and 
coverings of these animals. I 
am sure you can now admire 
the wisdom of God more than 
you could at first. 

/on. Yes. When we had 
never studied the animals, the 
great difference in their parts 
seemed like confusion and dis¬ 
order. 

P. True; and now these dif¬ 
ferences only show you what or¬ 
der God keeps in his works; and 
that all are “fearfully and won¬ 
derfully made.” Let us spend 
a few more minutes in begin- 
ing our new course of lessons 
on Botany. (See next page.) 


WINTER, AWAY! 

* Away, hoary winter! away to tliy cavern, 

On the wines of the storm, to the far rigid North; 

Leave the land of the Thames and swift-flowing Severn, 

To the adamant kingdom of icebergs go forth. 

From the green bills of England and hcather-crown’d rocks, 
From her gay smiling valley a and tuneful woods, go! 

Ear away with thy petrified icicle locks, 

To where rein-deer are cropping the moss 'neath the snow. 

In thy iron-soned vestment across the wide main, 

On the hurricane haste to thy own native sphere; 

With the hoar-frost, and vapours, and all thy cold train, 

Stormy winter, away! on thy dark cloudy bier. 

Come, glowing spring ( soft, benignant, ethereal, 

And thou god of the day I with thy earth-warming beams, 

No more the tyrant, his ice-wand imperial, 

Will exulting 1 ? wave o’er our rivers and streams. 

Then come, gentle sephyrs, bright sunshine, and flowers, 
Yonder lark thy glnd welcome will ohaunt through the skies; 

Wreathe garlands fair blooming on hedgerows and borders, 
Through the air perfumod incense will gratefully rise. 

Over mountain and valley, and wide-spreading plain, 

Lovely spring! throw thy mantle of bright vernal green; 

Awake music's soft strains in the woodlands again, 

While around us a roseate hale is seen. Y. S. 
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BOTANY. 


BOTANY. 

INTRODUCTION—DISTINCTION BETWEEN VEGETABLES AND 

ANIMALS. 


P. When we began our course 
on Natural History, I pointed 
out the great difference between 
a vegetable and a mineral. 

L. I remember, papa. We 
know a vegetable from a mine¬ 
ral, 1st, because it lias life. 

W. And 2ndly, it has or¬ 
gan* to procure food, so as to 
keep up its life; for we found 
that the plant has not only to 
live, but to grow. We called 
such parts of the plant oboans 

OF NUTRITION. 

Ion. And, 3rdly, it has death. 
Everything that lives also dies; 
it perishes, and becomes dust 
again. 

P. True. When a plant dies, 
what must happen so that its 
species may not be lost. 

W. It must cither leave seeds 
or young plants to grow in its 
stead. Of course, if the plants 
could not produce others in their 
place, there would soon be none 
left; we called the seeds or¬ 
gans OF REPRODUCTION. Now 
I remember that these were 
the most important distinctions 
—(1.) Plants have life; there¬ 
fore (2.) They have organs of 
nutrition. 

(3.) Plants have death ; there¬ 
fore (4.) They have organa of 
reproduction . 

P. I may as well add the 
other distinctions for yon. (5.) 
The parts of plants all depend 
on one another; if you break 
off a small piece of chalk from 


a large piece, it still remains 
u chalk** — but, if you cut a 
flower to pieces, the parts can¬ 
not live separately. (6.) Plants 
have fixed and limited sizes; 
they cannot increase to any size. 

Jon. That is true! 

Then, (7.) Their shapes are 
all fixed, and are enclosed in a 
covering, or skin; the surface 
generally is smooth hnd round¬ 
ed—they have no regular planes 
and angles as you find in mine¬ 
rals. You may add, also, (8.) 
That plants are not entirely one 
substance; they have not only 
solid, but fluid parts; and the 
order in which these parts are 
mixed is fixed. 

W. But the greatest distinc¬ 
tion, papa, is the life of tne 
plant, is it not? 

P. Yes; this is a truly won¬ 
derful matter. The life, and 
the organa which sustain life. • 
These “ organs ** have their 
duties to perform, or, as wo 
say, their functions. Think ! 
Inside a very little seed is a 
most minute germ; and, as it 
is said, “this minute germ builds 
up the beautiful form and won¬ 
drous structure of the perfect 
tree with scarcely any other 
materials than water and air. 
With these it not only con¬ 
structs Its own stem, leaves, roots, 
and flowers, but (what seems yet 
more extraordinary) it imparts 
to its seeds the same power.** 

Truly any plant is interesting. 
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2nd Week. 


WEDNESDAY. English History. 


RECAPITULATION. 

(FROM WILLIAM I. TO EDWARD I.) 


21. I questioned you con¬ 
cerning tlie Feudal Sr stem 
last week. We arc going to 
watch the decline of that sys¬ 
tem. 

Suppose I tell yon of a prin- 
i ciple before we begin—(you 
! know very well what is meant 
by a principle).* 

It is a sure principle that 
anything, or any system, which 
is not true and just, will not 
answer long. It is “ unsound,” 
so that the work of decay soon 
begins, and it becomes rotten. 
Here is another principle, which 
is very similar. When two 
parties arc acting unjustly and 
quarrel, often they both lose; 
and other parties, who are not 
quarrelling, gain the advantage. 

I will give you an instance. 
A certain man gained the 
crown of England by force, 

. when he had no right to it. So 
the Norman barons said, “Your 
elder brother is the proper per¬ 
son to be the king!” and they 
quarrelled with him. Then the 
king, by fighting, weakened the 
barons, and the barons weak¬ 
ened the king; so the king to 
gain strength was obliged to 
please the people. He pro¬ 
mised them permission to hunt 
in his forests; he raised a few 
Saxons to places of honour; 
and he said to them, “ Stand by 
me against your hated Norman 
lords . The barons did the 
same thing to get the help of 


• Vol. i. p. 2t5. 
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the people against the king. 
Thus both king and barons 
weakened each other (and got 
the people to help them), and 
the people gained strength. 
What was the name of that 
king? 

22. There was another man 
who became king unjustly. He 
also put aside his elder brother, 
who was engaged in the cru¬ 
sades. So, beenuse he lind 
done wrong, and feared the 
people, he granted them a • 
charter containing various pri¬ 
vileges ; he also granted privi¬ 
leges to the clergy and the 
barons. More than all, instead 
of marrying a Norman lady, he 
pleased his subjects by marry¬ 
ing a Saxon nun, called Matilda. 
Do you know that king’s name? 

23. In the times of these two 
kings, there were great wars 
in another part of the world. 
These wars were a great at¬ 
traction to the barons of various 
countries; who were fond of 
chivaliy and fighting. So, 
numbers left their estates, and 
some sold their property and 
went abroad. Thus the num¬ 
ber of small .baronies decreased, 
and great changes took place. 
What wars am I speaking of? 

24. But, I remember how, 
in the next reign, the barons 
gained power again. The king 
was an usurper—decidedly! 
King Henry 1. had left the 
crown to his daughter Matilda. 
This the king knew, but he 
said that he was more fit to 
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reign than a woman, and that 
he himself was William the 
Conqueror's grandson; accor¬ 
dingly he seized the crown. 
Thus, as before, the king had 
not many friends, and was not 
strong enough to rule the 
barons—who almost did just 
what they pleased. They for¬ 
tified old castles, and biiilt no 
less than 1,500 new fortresses. 
Tiiis time the people suffered; 
for all was disorder. The king 
was opposed by MatildA and 
some of the barons, while others 
took the part of the king. The 
barons made war on each other, 
and took their revenge by 
foundering one another's vassals. 
In what reign did all this 
happen? 

25. Do you remember any of 
the cruelties they practised 
upon the people? 

26. What was the name of 
the next king? Tell me why he 
was so powerful ? 

27. What did he do with the 
new castles to lessen the power 
of the barons? 

28. To decrease the power 
of the barons, he was obliged 
also to get help from the peo¬ 
ple—what did he do to please 
them ? 

29. Henry IT. was an ambi¬ 
tious king, and he had, you may 
remember, great possessions in 
France. He carried on wars in 
distant parts. We find, there¬ 
fore, that for the sake of his 
own convenience, and the con¬ 
venience of the barons, he made 
an important change, by which 
he got the whole command of 
the army into his own hands. 
In this way he also did much 
to destroy the feudal system* 


What was the change he 
made?* 

30. During the reign of 
Henry II., the class of people 
called citizens increased in im¬ 
portance. But in the next reign, 
the citizens were left at home 
to work and grow rich, and the 
nobles went abroad with the 
king; the king sold all he 
could possibly find to sell, and 
many barons sold all they pos¬ 
sessed, and off they went to the 
cmsadcs! Thus again the feu¬ 
dal system was weakened. In 
whose reign was $Jiis7 

31. What unfortunate race 
of people suffered very much in 
this reign ? 

32. Tell me the name of the 
next king. Ho was the most 
cowardly and the worst of our 
kings; but out of his wickedness 
grew great good for the people. 
He treated the barons so badly* 
that they rose up against him. 
Then they forced him to estab¬ 
lish the charters which his father 
had made, and to grant new privi¬ 
leges. The charter he signed, 
was the foundation of the Eng¬ 
lish people’s liberty. What w;is 
its title; and what was the 
name of the king? 

33. Can you remember the 
name of the next king? He 
was as weak and foolish as 
his father, so the barons re¬ 
belled against him, and estab¬ 
lished the first House of Com¬ 
mons. 

34. Give me your reasons 
for thinking that the House 
of Commons increased the 
people's power. How did it 
damage the feudal system ? 


• YoL ii. p. 167. 
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2nd Week. 


THURSDAY. English Geography. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

MORE ABOUT TIIE LONDONERS—“ SANITARY CONDITION.” 


L. I wonder what Mr. Young 
means by “sanitary condition.” 
I have heard people talking 
about “ sanitary reform .” 

W. There! you are just like 
a girl, Lucy! Now, I can tell 
you, because I learn Latin at 
school. 

L. Well, what is “ sani¬ 
tary”? 

W . Thu Latin word sanitas 
means health'; so sanitary con¬ 
dition means healthy condition. 

L. That does not seem to be 
sense! Let us read the letter:— 

“My dear Children,— 

“ By the sanitary condition 
of a city, we mean the different 
circumstances which contribute 
to the health of the inhabitants. 
For instance, when folks have 
plenty of water, they can keep 
themselves and their houses 
clean and * sweet,' as we say. 
Then they are more healthy. 

“ And, when they have 
enough fire, they are not so 
likely to catch cold; then they 
are more healthy. 

“ And, when they have plenty 
of ligftt, it contributes to cheer¬ 
fulness and happiness. Light 
shows up the dirty places. So, 
when people have more light 
they are more healthy. 

“Light! ah! that is a.great 
blessing. A little while ago 
the Londoners had to pay not 
only for the gas-light which I 
spoke of, but for the light from 
heaven. They had to pay a tax 
for the windows, which let the 
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light into their houses. .But 
the Government have lately 
found out that the sun-light 
belongs to all, so they have 
now abolished the window-tax. 
Poor people and rich people 
may have windows and light, 
as much as they please; and 
the Londoners nave even in¬ 
vited all nations to visit them 
in ( a palace made of win¬ 
dows'!” 

W. That is the Crystal Pa¬ 
lace. What a good “ sanitary 
condition ” it must be in! 

L. But here is more about 
Light. 

“Light! ah, it is a great 
blessing! It is good for the 
moral health of a people—if you 
know what that means. In the 
times when the nights were 
dark, and the lanterns were few, 
there were many robberies and 
violent deaths; but dirty deeds 
cannot stand the light any more 
than dirty places; and it is 
said that the gas-light 4 did half 
the work of the prevention of 
crime.' 

“ Thus you see that the 
water, fire, and light, which 
you heard of *in my lost letter, 
relate to the * sanitary condi¬ 
tion’ of a people. But I must 
proceed with my friend's ac¬ 
count. * I mentioned,’ he said, 
‘the washing and cleaning when 
we talked about the water of 
London. I should have told 
you, that the men who are for 
making a sanitary reform in 
London caused an Act of Par- 
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liament to be passed in 1846, 
for establishing public baths 
and wash-houses, in which poor 
people may keep themselves 
and their clothes clean. These 
institutions have been very 
useful. 

“‘The setoers, also,* he said, 
* relate to the sanitary con¬ 
dition of the city; for if all 
the unwholesome filth be not 
cleared away, it will make the 
air impure, and the people un¬ 
healthy. 

“‘The paving of the streets 
also relates to the people's sani¬ 
tary condition; for if the foot¬ 
paths be dirty and clayey, and 
full of puddles, bad vapours 
arise, which make the air im¬ 
pure, and the people unhealthy. 

44 * The burial-places of the 
people also relate to this sub¬ 
ject; for if dead men be allowed 
to rest in the cities with those 
who live, bad vapours arise 
from their bodies through the 
earth, Bpreading disease and 
the seeds of death in the air. 

“ 4 Let us talk of the sewers 
first. The sewers of London are 
the most remarkable in the 
world. They exten^ to a great 
depth under the earth, and 
some of the main sewers arc of 
enormous size. On each side 
of most streets there is a gutter, 
and at certain distances in the 
gutter there arc iron gratings. 
Through these gratings the 

§ utter-water pours on rainy 
ays, carrying with it the dirt 
from the roads.' 

44 4 And where does it all go 
to?' I asked. 

44 4 Ah! where do you think?' 
said my friend— 4 it goes into the 
dark! Down it goes, gurgliqg 


along,, through winding drains, 
into the broad main-sewer; and 
there, in the dark, in company 
with all manner of filth from 
all manner of places, it rushes 
along, and rushes on, until 
it reaches — where do you 
think?' 

44 4 1 can't say I* 

44 ‘The River Thames. The 
fine old Father Thames has to 
receive it all; whether agreeable 
to himself or not. Ah, how 
it must spoil the flavour of his 
water! For do you know that 
130 great sewers typ afl day long 
discharging their dirty con¬ 
tents into his 44 bosom." Every 
day they pour forth about 
30,000,000 gallons, or 130,000 
tons of filth. It is too much— 
really. 

44 Those who think much 
about 4 sanitary reform,' say 
that the noble river Thom eg 
should not be dirtied in this 
way, and that, instead of doing 
harm, this refuse might be 
made to do good. It is pro¬ 
posed that two vast 44 subter- 
ancan” canals should be dug 
—one on each side of the river, 
and that by these canals the 
water should be conveyed far 
into the country, where it might 
be used to make the corn grow 
for all good people, and the 
grass for the sheep and cows. 
Would not that be a more 
sensible plan?* 

“There! I have written 
nearly to the bottom of the 
paper, and I think that my 
letter is long enough for any 
boy or girl to read. So I beg 
to leave off, and remain, 

' 44 Your aifectionate friend, 
“Henby Young.” 
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FRIDAY. 


Grammar. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Chapter II. 


THE NINE CLASSES OP WORDS—NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


W. I like grammar! 

Ion. So do I, really. I have 
written down the last lesson on 
a piece of paper, and have 
committed it to memory. Hear 
me say it. 


P. I have been listening to 
that lesson, Ion, and think you 
said it very well. You may all 
commit it to memory. How 
for some Etymology. 

Lesson 2. THE NOUNS. 


English Grammar. 

.— DEFTNI- 
ORTIIO- 

1 . Grammar teaches us how 
to speak and mite correctly. 

2 . In order to do this, we must 
learn — 

(a.) Spelling, or Ortho¬ 
graphy. 

i (b.) The u qualities” of words, 
and their different sorts, so as to 
arrange them into classes ; this 
is called Etymology. 

(c.) The “uses” of words f in 
different parts of a sentence ; this 
is called Stntax. 

3. Orthography relates to 
letters, syllables, and words. 

4. A letter is a sound ; there 
are two sorts, viz., the five 
vowels, and the twenty-one, con¬ 
sonants; thus the English lan¬ 
guage has twenty-six letters. 

5. A syllabic is a sound with¬ 
out a meaning, formed by one or 
more letters. 

6. A word is a sound with a 

meaning, formed by one or more 
syllables. Words have different 
names, according to their lengths, 
such as “ monosyllables “ dis¬ 
syllables,” “ trisyllables,” and 

“ polysyllables.” 
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Memory Lesson 1 
TION, C'c., 
GRAPIIY. 


P. Etymology relates to the 
** qualities*’ of words. I think 
os you have had so many u Ob¬ 
ject lessons,'* you ought to be 
veiy expert in finding out qua¬ 
lities. 

Ada. So we are! 

P. Hitherto you have ob¬ 
served the qualities of things; 
these you can discover with 
your senses. Bnl how will you 
discover the qualities of the 
jpordsf 

W. Oh, perhaps we shall feel 
them. Will you give us some 
to try? 

P. Yes; here is a collection 
of words with different qualities. 
I shall not tell you how many 
sorts I hav« mixed up; but if 
you arrange together all that 
are alike, you will see how 
many classes they will make. 

Boy—sheop —’blue—wisdom— 
wonderful—small—goodness—leaf 
—wind—pretty— horror —Jupiter 
— young — lady-bird — greasy— 
Constantinople — intemperate — 
rubbish—exhilarating—invigorat¬ 
ing—sheet—warm—water-—cure. 

Now, do what you can with 
those words. If you want to 
observe, you must use your 
minds eye—think. 

• • • • 
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L. We have arranged them, Wisdom, and goodness, and 
papa. We only make two horror, are real things, although 
classes— we cannot see them with our 

C/ass 1.—Boy, Sheep, Wisdom, eyes. But is Jvpiter real? 
Goodness, Leaf, Wind, Hor- P. No. Jupiter is the name 
ror, Jupiter, Lady-bird, Con- of a heathen God; there never 
stantinople, Rubbish, Street, was such an individual—he 
Water, Cure. was only imagined. 

Class 2.— Blue, Wonderful, W. And there are no such 
Small, Pretty, Young, Greasy, persons as the fairies —Queen 
Intemperate, Exhilarating, Mab, Friar Puck, Jack the 
Invigorating, Warm. Giant-killer, and the Lilipu- 

L. But we cannot tell exactly tians; they are imaginary people, 
the difference in their qualities. P. True. Yet the words 
I only feel that there is a differ- which represent tligm—their 
ence, for I can put “the” before names —are Nouns. 
any in the first class. Thus— W. Then, I know now wliat 
“the boy”—“the wisdom”— a Nonn is; I will make its 
“the goodness”—but there is “definition.” 

no such thing as “the blue,” or A noun * a , mw *_ t hat is oil l 
“ the greasy.” _ _ 

P. No; there is no such thing. p - True; but you may make 

W. Ah! ah! I see something, y 01 * d ® fi , mtl0 I l a . J ttle lon « er - 
papa—the first are all things! "• Then, I will say 

There is such a thing as boy, or Definition—k word which i) 

sheep, or wisdom. g Jho mime of any real or imaginary 

P. Wait a minute, Willie r a hing is called a Noun. 

Grammar does not teach us of Example —Girl, undertaking, 
objects, or things, it teaches of ™d®ness, Apollo, Friar Puck, 
words. There is all the differ- ”“ly. 

ence between the great object L. Yes! and the way to he 

boy, and the little word boy. sure whether anything is a noun 

Ion. To be sure. They are or not, is to think what the 
not the real things; they are word represents, and to ask— 
all the names of things. What “Is it really a thing ?” You 
are we to coll such words? can’t make a mistake then. 

P. All words' that are the P. You may now perform 
names of things, are called your “Parsing Exercise.” Find 
nouns. out how many of the words 

L. But are all in the first in the underwritten exercise 
class names of real things, papa? belong to the class nouns. 

No. 8. Passing Exsboisn. 

(Write ell the Nouns in these sentences.) 

John of Gsunt, Duke of Lancaster, a baron of the times of the feudal 
system, lived In a great castle. The pig Is used for food. Hones, cows, 
sheep, antelopes, deer, dromedaries, pnd other animals, eat vegetable food. 
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Lesson 3. THE ADJECTIVE. 

L. I think, papa, I should 
like another lesson before you 
leave off. I should like to see 
why the words in the second 
column are all alike. 

P. Veiy well;.proceed. 

W. I have been noticing 
that they may all be used with 
the nouns. Try any of them! 
You may say small leaf; or 
warm water; or pretty sheep. So 
they show what sort of things 
the nourft represent. 

Ion. Yes; I have noticed 
that they all express “qualities;” 
and if you add one to a noun, 
it shows directly that the noun 
has that quality. 

P. That is quite true. Such 
words are very easy to under¬ 
stand; and because they are 
( pdded to nouns they arc called 
Adjectives. 

L. Then I will make thflfc 
u definition:—■** 

A word which is added to a 
noun to show its quality is oallod 
an adjective — such as small, 
warm, pretty, invigorating, young. 


itself, it has no meaning. For 
instance: the small, a warm, a 
pretty—that is nonsense. 

W. Ah, papal I have such 
a good thought! These classes 
of words are just like men, all 
the world over. They are 
dependent, and independent. 
There is a class of men called 
servants, who are dependent; 
and there are masters, who are 
independent. The adjective is 
the noun's servant; for you see 
it is dependent on him—it fol¬ 
lows him to show his quality. 

L. So it is, Willie; and now 
we have heard of dependent 
letters , dependent syllables , and 
dependent words . Let me say 
them over. 

b is a dependent letter, because 
it cannot be sounded without the 
help of a vowel. 

a is an independent letter, be¬ 
cause it may be sounded by itself. 

oy is a dependent syllable, be¬ 
cause it 1ms no meaning by itself. 

boy is an independent syllable , 
because it has a meaning by itself 
(and is thus a “word”). 


P. Have you any other re¬ 
marks to make on the adjec¬ 
tive? 

Ion. I notice a great differ¬ 
ence between this class and the 
nouns. You can use a noun 
by itself; you may say horror, 
wisdom, goodness, boy; but if 
you tiy to use an adjective by 


small is a dependent word, be¬ 
cause it cannot be used by itself. 

girl is an independent word, 
because it has a meaning by itself. 

P. You may now attend to 
your parsing exercise. Draw 
a line under all the adjectives 
you find, or write them on a 
slate. 


No. 8 . Passing Bxkbcibb. 

My dear, good, kind, and affectionate mamma, you have a nasty, tire¬ 
some, troublesome cough. The good doctor cured the bad cold which I caught 
In the wet weather. 
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2nd Week. 


SATURDAY. Foreign Geography. 


THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 


TURKEY. 


“ Mr rear CmLDSEir,— 

“ I landed at Constantinople 
with the Greek merchant. 

“ I dare say you remember 
our conversation. You know 
that the city was so called after 
Constantine the Great, who 
established the eastern empire 
of Rome here. (The ancient 
name was Byzantium.) You 
learned that the city is situated 
on a triangle, and that it is 
said to be built on seven hills, 
in imitation' of Rome. You 
heard, too, of the beautiful 
Bosphorus, which leads into the 
Black Sea; and of the appear¬ 
ance of the city from the water. 
I wrote to you also concerning 
the Golden Horn; the New 
Seraglio, which forms a “city, 
within a city;" the Mosque of 
Solyman the Magnificent; the 
ancient Aqueduct; and the 
slender Watch-tower. Another 
remarkable place in the city is 
the Hippodrome, formed by 
the Greeks for horse exercises, 
and racing. This large open 
space is 400 paces long, and 
100 paces broad. It is said 
that altogether Constantinople 
and its suburbs* contains 14 
imperial mosques; 200 ordinary 
mosques; 300 chapels; 80 ba¬ 
zaars; more than 500 fountains; 
and about 100,000 houses; so 
that you may imagine it to be 
a very large place. 

As, led bv the Greek mer¬ 
chant, I wended my way up some 
of the narrow streets, I cannot 
say that I was pleased. Aftev 


the view of the city from the 
river, a scene, said to be the 
most imposing and magnificent 
in the whole world, I was griev¬ 
ously disappointed at the nar¬ 
row, crooked, dirty, ill-paved 
streets. There were also large 
spaces strewn with blackened 
ashes, which told tales of fires 
that had recently happened. 
Soon I began to be very angiy. 
I had to pick my way up steep, 
slippery places, midst filth of 
all kinds, and midst dirty, 
mangy cur-dogs, who were 
snarling over some putrid sub¬ 
stance. 1 was at once reminded 
of the accounts of Eastern 
cities, and the scavengers—the 
jackals. ) 

. “The houses of these streets 
were light and gaudy; they 
were composed of light timber, 
and the spaces between the 
timber were generally filled up 
with earth or brick. They are 
very combustible, and very fra¬ 
gile; and if they escape fire, 
they seldom last more than 
thirty or forty years. According 
to the customs of the East, men 
and women are separated; so, 
each house is divided by a very 
narrow passage; one side of 
the houses belong to the women, 
and the other to visitors and 
friends. 

“The 500 fountains in the 
city pleased me more than the 
bouses. The number of these 
fountains may be accounted 
for, 1st, because of the Roman 
aqueducts, from which a good 
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supply of water is obtained; 
2ndly, according to the cus- 
stom.of the Turks, and the 
Mahometan religion, frequent 
baths and washings are neces¬ 
sary. 

44 The inhabitants of Constan¬ 
tinople next engaged my at¬ 
tention. There is a great 
variety of people; the principal 
kinds are the Mahometans, the 
Greeks, the Armenians, the 
Jews, and the Franks. The 
name * Frank’ is applied to most 
foreigners—English, French, 
Russians, Arstrians, and others 
ore all called Franks; they 
visit each other frequently and 
live on friendly terms. They 
arc thus separated because they 
are not Mahometans, but the 
separation causes them to forget 
their national differences, and 
to be more sociable. 
f* "Amongst so many different 
races, the different languages^ 
heard are amusing; indeed* 
nearly all languages are spoken 
in Constantinople. The variety 
of dress is almost as great as 
the variety of language. The 
colour of the boots is an im- 
i portant distinction:—the Ma¬ 
hometans wear yellow boots, 
the Armenians red, the Greeks 
black, and the Jews blue. The 
wives of the Turks and the 
Armenians are dressed alike— 
they never appear in the streets 


without a veil which hides 
their faces. 

"The characters of the various 
people are also as different as 
the colours of their boots. You 
see this more particularly when 
doing business with them. It 
is said that the Armenians and 
Turks seldom ask too much for 
their goods; the Greek mer¬ 
chants and the Jews , however, 
are crafty, and not to be trusted. 
These people meet in the public 
market-places, or besestins, as 
they are called. 

" My guide, the Greek mer¬ 
chant, knew many of them, but 
I had no wish to make their 
acquaintance; for, so far, all 
was disappointment. I had 
heard much of the Turkish 
cemeteries, and thinking they 
would be even more pleasant 
that the city itself, I resolved 
to visit them. 

"The next morning while 
breakfasting at the * Table 
d’hote,’ I met with a Russian 
Countess, an agreeable chatty 
lady. As, like myself, she was 
a 4 Frank,' we soon got into 
conversation; and finding that 
Bhe was going to the ceme¬ 
teries, I offered to accompany 
her, and was accepted. Next 
week yon shall hear of our 
visit, from 

44 Your affectionate friend, 

44 Unole Richard.” 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Wno seek a friend should come disposed 
To exhibit in full bloom disclosed 
The graces and the beauties 
That form the character he seeks, 

For ’ti%a union, that btipeoks 
Reciprocated duties. oowfib. 



3rd Week. 


MONDAY. 


Moral Lesson. 


INDUSTRY. 


THE HAN WTTO MADS A STEAM-ENGINE. 


P. Let us think of James 
Watt, the Mathematical In¬ 
strument Maker to the Col¬ 
lege of Ulabgow. 

His friends in Glasgow soon 
increased. Very learned men 
and great men of the college 
became his friends. One cele¬ 
brated professor was delighted 
with him. He says, “When I 
was introduced to Mr. Watt, I 
only expected to find a work¬ 
man, but was surprised to find u 
philosopher, as young as myself, 
and always ready to instruct 
me. I had the vanity to think 
myself very proficient in my 
studies, hut I was rather mor¬ 
tified to find Watt so much my 
superior. Whenever any puz¬ 
zle came in the way of us 
students, we went to Mr. Watt. 
Everything became to him the 
beginning of a new and serious 
study ; we knew that he would 
not quit it until he had dis¬ 
covered its insignificancy, or 
made something of it. In order 
to read a certain work, he 
learned the German language; 
and so did I, to know what he 
was about.” 

Thus you see how useful 
a good man may be by his 
example. 

W. Yes, I date say that the 
professor would not have taken 


the trouble to lenrn German, if 
he had not seen Mr. Watt doing 
so. 

1\ In another pnrt of this 
gentleman’s letter, ’you may 
read of a quality in Mr. Watt 
which I am sure you will also 
admire. It is said— 

“Watt’s superiority to us all 
was hidden under the most 
amiable candour, in allowing 
merit to every man.” Do you 
understand that, Willie? 

W. Yes; that means that hp 
thought other people to be ns 
good as himself. 

P. True; and here is some¬ 
thing better. I will read it:— 
“lie would often surmise things 
| which others would only carry 
out, yet ho would ascribe the 
whole merit to their ingenuity.” i 

How different was Watt from 
many other men! Have you 
not sometimes noticed how 
anxious men arc for the world 
to know of all they have done! 
They wish to get vciy great 
praise for themselves, and “ to 
make a noise in the-world.” 

L. Yes. You once told us, 
papa, that “empty vessels make 
the most sound.” 

P. But Watt, you see, was 
anxious only to do good, and 
he willingly gave to others the 
praise. How much better that 
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is! After he had been in 
Glasgow six years, he married 
his cousin, and was allowed 
to set up in business in the city, 
as an instrument-maker: his 
importance was thus increased. 
He became an engineer os well 
as an instrument-maker—and 
it is said that“ he was consulted 
in the construction of canals, 
bridges, and other large works 
requiring skill.” You can un¬ 
derstand how delightful such 
pursuits were to Mr. Watt. In 
everything he did, ho worked 
at it with all his heart, for 
every new engagement was, as 
you heard, the beginning of a new 
and serious study. 

With this habit of mind, 
nothing came amiss to him. 
For instance: he was quite 
unacquainted with music; he 
had never been able in his life 
to sing, or play on any instru¬ 
ment, yet he one day astonished 
all his friends, by producing a 
fine organ t which he had built, 
and which contained many 
improvements. When some 
musicians played upon it, they 
found that it had a wonderful 
power of producing sound. 
What a thoughtful man he 
must have been to make 
this! You may now under¬ 
stand how pleased Mr. Watt 
would be, when, in the midst of 
his engagements, his attention 
was drawn to a model of a 
steam-engine. He had heard of 
steam-engines befor', and— 

Ion. Hut, papa, did not Mr. 
Watt invent the steam-engine? 

■ P. By no means. There had 
been many steam-engines be¬ 
fore his time. I think you 
would like to hear their history. 
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Nearly two thousand years 
ago, a Greek writer named 
Hero, who lived in Alexan¬ 
dria, in Egypt, described a toy 
which he had invented, and 
which had been moved by 
steam. In a.d. 540, an archi¬ 
tect named"ANTiiEMius shook 
a house by the power of the 
steam from several cauldrons 
of water. On the 17th June, 
1543, a man named Blasco de 
Caroy made a fine experiment 
in Spain; he procured a ship 
of 209 tons, and put it in a 
great cauldron of boiling water, 
with a moveable wheel on each 
side of the ship, by which he 
moved it; the experiment suc¬ 
ceeded, but no one saw its value, 
and it was forgotten. 

In the year 1663, the first 
idea of a steam-engine came 
out in England. The Mar¬ 
quis of Worcester published 
an account of one in a book. 
After describing it, ho says— 

“ I call this a semi-omnipotent 
engine, and do intend that a model 
of it be buried with mo." 

L. That seems very selfish! 
I wonder what that was for. 

P. I cannot say. He after¬ 
wards invented another engine, 
for draining all sorts of mines, 
which he declared to be “ the 
most stupendous work in the 
whole world.” 

This engine of the Marquis 
did not come into use until 
about thirty years after his 
death, when Captain Thomas 
Sayary brought into use an 
engine for draining mines— 
which he styled “ The Miner's 
Friend.** 

The engines of Savary, how- 
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ever, were not perfect; hut in 
the year 1705 they were greatly 
Improved hy two Englishmen— 
Thomas Newcomen, an iron¬ 
monger, and John Cowley, a 
glazier. They constructed a 
machine in imitation of one hy 
a Frenchman named Papin. 
This was altogether superior to 
any that had yet been made; 
it soon became very popular, and 
all over the country it was used 
for draining mines, for driving 
mills, and many other purposes. 

It was a model of Newco¬ 
men’s engine which Mr. Watt 
met with when lie was in busi¬ 
ness in Glasgow. Can you not 
imagine the man as he first sat 
down to examine it? “Ah!” 
he would cry aloud, “I have 
something here to look at!” and 
he would at once “ make it a 
new and serious study.” How 
carefully he would move all the 
parts to sec how they acted! 
Then how slowly would he take 
it all to pieces, that ho might 
repair the broken part—for it 
had been sent to him to he 
mended. Soon every part was 
thoroughly investigated; it was 
repaired, put together again, 
and made to work. When he 
was a hoy and counted the 
drops from the steam of his 
aunt’s kettle, hc a had learned to 
think; and from the habits he 
had then formed, it was easy 
to understand tho machine 
before him. He seemed to feel 
a relationship for the whole 
thing—he took to it naturally, 
as a duck does to the water. 

It is likely that he had much 
neater knowledge than that of 
Newcomen. He had, of course, 
profound mathematical know¬ 


ledge,and he brought that to bear 
on the engine; he had a know¬ 
ledge of mechanics, of chemis¬ 
try, and of nature’s secret laws; 
and all this was useful to him. 

Ife “ rummaged ” the vast stores 
which he had been laying 
up since he was a boy, and 
brought out old thoughts to 
improve his new friend. 

Soon an improvement in one 
part was made; the defects of j 
another part were seen, and | 
they were remedied. A third 
part was altered, #md before 
long he made at fresh model, 
which was in many points more 
perfect than that which he had 
repaired. lie set to work to 
think more yet; he calculated 
“ how much the water dilated 
in passing from its liquid state 
into steam; lie discovered how 
much water a certain weight of 
coal would vaporize; how mtfth 
vapour was expended for each 
stroke of the engine; and, lastly, 
the difference in the elasticity of 
steam at different temperatures. 

It is said that these difficult 
questions would have occupied 
the lifetime of many a laborious 
philosopher. But they did not 
cost so much to Watt. When 
do you suppose he performed 
all this work ? It was princi¬ 
pally done after his hours of 
business, without interfering with 
the labours of his workshop. 
Perhaps you can tell me when 
he formed such habits. 

W. Yes; when he was a boy 
—they grew up with him. 

P. And that is the reason they 
were so strong; they were begun 
in his boyhood. You shall hear 
more of his model next week. 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Botany. 


Chapter I. 

THE DISTINCTIONS OF PLANTS. 


P. Last week I finished our 
lesson with some remarks on 
the life of a plant. 

Ion. You were speaking again 
of the conditions of its life. You 
said that it must have organs , 
and that the organs must per¬ 
form certain functions. 

P. True. Wo said how re¬ 
markable is the function of 
these orgsfhs to convert water 
and air into a beautiful tree— 
the “ function of nutrition,” as 
it is called. They have another 
important function. By means 
of these organs the plant can 
resist the action of the elements 
around it. 

IK. What would “ the ele¬ 
ments” do if the organs did 
not resist? 

P. They would cause it to 
decay—but as long as the 
organs perform their functions 
of growth, they can resist such 
action. Suppose, however, that 
you break off a twig from a tree 
—the organs in its leaves, ami 
stem, lose their connection with 
the root. 

TK. Yes, that is certain. 

P. Then they cease to per¬ 
form their functions; the leaves 
fade and wither, and the stem 
becomes shrivelled. The twig 
can no longer resist the action 
of the air, which, in t'..c course 
of a few years, reduces it to 
dust again. 

W. While perhaps the fellow 1 
twig—the one which grew be¬ 
side it—has by that time become 
a great sturdy branch, caring 
3fi 


nothing for wind or weather; 
but that branch cannot always 
grow, 

P. No; as I said, everything 
♦hat lives must die. It cannot 
perform its functions for ever; 
and direct 1 / the sturdy branch 
ceases to grow it begins to die. 

L. I understand that. Just 
like the twig which was broken 
off; its organs cease to perform 
their functions; they cunnot 
feed on the gnses of the air to 
support life, so other gases 
feed on them and cause their 
death. 

P. That is pretty near the 
truth. ,And this leads us to a 
third condition of life; it is 
limited. Some plants grow up 
and die within a year; they 
arc called anniud plants. 
Others grow und die within 
two years; they are called bien¬ 
nials. Others do not live more 
than three or four years; while 
the giant, slow-growing trees 
live hundreds, and even thou¬ 
sands of years. But it has 
been supposed that the Creator 
has lixed a limit even to the 
number of years of their long 
lifetime. Now repeat the dis¬ 
tinctions of a plant. 

TK. I think I can say them. 

A flant has (1.) l\fc, therefore 
it has (2.) organs which have tlio 
function of tiutrition t and the 
function of resisting tho sur¬ 
rounding elements. 

But the orguns cannot do this 
for ever; therefore it has (3.) a 
limit to its life, or, as we say, death. 
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| Iii this way all plants might die: 
i ao we find that they have (4.) 
i organs of reproduction, which we 
cal! seeds. 

There are other interesting 
points in plants. (5.) Their parts 
1 dependnponone another; (6.) they 
consist or fluid and solid substance; 
(7.) their substance is always sur- 
i rounded by a covering, or skin; 
(8.) they are limited in size ; (9.) 
they are fixed and decided in shape. 
You cannot say any of these things 
of a mineral, which never has lira. 

Jon. Before yon begin to 
describe the parts of a plant, 
i papa, I want to ask something. 
| Yon said when plants cease 
to grow they begin to decay. 
Do the trees grow in winter? 

P. No; but here you may 
see a curious law, like that yon 
i see in the animals: the trees 
j may be almost said to bo asleep. 
The functions of the organs ore 
stopped, or suspended) os we 
j say, until the sun warms them, 

; and sets them to work again. 


Ion. Then in the winter the 
trees ore like the torpid ani¬ 
mals. . 

P. True. There is another 
instance in the vegetable king¬ 
dom, where there seems to be 
life, yet the organa do not 
perform their functions. Yon 
may keep, a seed for many 

{ rears; during all this time the 
ittle organs within it are quiet, 
and remain in the same condi¬ 
tion. Yet it cannot be said to 
be dead) for yon know that if 
yon put it in the ground it will 
form a new plant.# Its organs 
of nutrition will perform weir 
functions as soon as sufficient 
heat and moisture have acted 
upon it, and have awakened it. 

W. We may say, then, I 
suppose, that it has life, but it 
is not in circumstances to act; 
it is sleepy. 

P. Dormant we say; the live 
seed lies in a dormant state, 
just as a live animal lies in a 
torpid state. 


j TO MY BROTHER. 

Wi are but two—the others sleep 
Through death's untroubled night; 

We are but two—oh, let us keep 
The link that binds us bright! 

We in one mother’s arms were locked— 
i Long be her love repaid! 

In tiie same cradle we were rooked, 
Round the same hearth we played. 

; Our boyish sports were all the same, 

Each little joy and wo; 

Let manhood keep alive the flame 
Lit up so long ago. 

We are but one—be that the bond 
To hold us till we die; 

Shoulder to shoulder lot us stand, 

| Till aide by aide we lie. 

! CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


35. Tiib king who succeeded 
Henry III. was determined and 
brave, and as the barons had 
corrected his father, so he deter¬ 
mined to correct them. How 
did he do so? 

36. This king conquered 
Wales, and tried to conquer 
Scotland. His armies consisted 
more of paid soldiers than of 
“vassals.” How did such armies 
influence tho feudal system? 

37. Whatr.king was so foolish 
that the barons rose against 
him and put him to death? 

38. What was the name of 
the next king? You may re¬ 
member that ho paid more 
attention to foreign wars than 
to his people. He conquered 
the French at Creacy and 

c Poktiers. 

39. What was the name of 
the son of this king? He died 
before his father. 

40. What relation was Rich¬ 
ard II. to Edward HI.? What 
was his character? 

41. The next king was a 
usurper; but ho made good laws 
for the improvement of his 
people. What was his name? 

42. You may remember how, 
when tho kings wanted great 
armies, they were obliged to 
hire “soldiers,” and that the 
nobles had to pay “ scutage”; 
and that the chief business of 
the people’s representatives in 
the House of Commons was to 
grant “ supplies." What cele¬ 
brated war in the time of 
Henry V. was thus a great ex¬ 
pense to the people? 

43. What dreadful civil war 
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was carried on in the reign' of 
Henry VI.? Who was Queen 
Margaret? 

44. What cruel king suc¬ 
ceeded Iicniy VI.? 

45. What was tho’name of 
Edward IV.’s son? and what 
was his fate ? 

46. Richard III. was, you 
may remember, a wicked king, 
although he made some good 
laws. Where did he die? 


By thinking over these reigns, 
dear children, you may see 
something of the principle which 
I mentioned to you. You will 
sec that whenever a king gained 
tho crown unjustly the power 
of* M tlie crown” was thus 
weakened, and the people 
gained new privileges. You 
inay notice, too, how the barons 
and tho king weakened each 
other by these contests, and 
depended on the help of tho 
people. 

47. Who was tho last of 
the exceedingly powerful ba¬ 
rons? Tell me something of 
the number of his retainers, 
and of the quantity of food 
they ate. 

48. What good Saxon queen 
built un arched bridge at Strat¬ 
ford? 

49. Why was that place after¬ 
wards called Bowf 

50. In whose reign was the 
first menagerie established at 
Woodstock? 

51. Mention the six great 
cities which were much injured 
by fires in the reign of Henry I. ? 

52. What custom did th<: 
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clergy take great dislike to in 
Henry I.’s reign? What did 
one of the clergy do with the 
pair of scissors he had under 
liis robe as soon as he had 
finished his discourse? 

53. What did the people 
wear in the very next reign ? 

54. Can you tell me anything 
about the marriage customs of 
the early Saxons? 

55. In whose reign did the 
Flemings introduce the wool¬ 
len manufacture? 

5G. In the reign of a certain 
king 11 ’incisor Castle was built; 
tolls were established; the first 
speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons was appointed; and laws 
were made to restrain the people 
from extravagance in their food 
and clothing. In the same reign 
groats and half-groats were first 
coined, and the Flemings intro¬ 
duced the art of weaving cloth. 
In what reign dd this happen? 

57. Mention the ten most 
remarkable erections made in 
Edward 11 I.’s reign? 

59. Whnt islands were then 
discovered? 

59. Whnt three celebrated 
mottoes were adopted, and how? 

60. What celebrated man 
became Lord Mayor of London 

| in Henry V.’s reign? 

; 61. In whose* reign did the 

| celebrated John Wickliffc begin 
j to preach? 

' 62. Wliat name has been 

given to John WicklifFe; and 
what were his followers called? 

63. In wliat year did four 
clergymen make the first at¬ 
tempt at popular education? 

64. Name the four parishes 
in which public schools weye 
established. 


65. Name the five other 
parishes in which “grammar- 
schools” were begun in 1455. 

66. What is the name of the 
good man who introduced print¬ 
ing into England? 

67. Tell me the name of the 
German who invented printing. 

68. Tell me the name of the 
first printing firm in the world. 

69. Mention two kings who 
were great patrons of music. 

70. 1 am going to talk about 
some remarkable people: tell me 
their names. A certain king was 
noted for his $rcnt learning. 
What was liis name? 

71. There was a queen who 
was present at twelve pitched 
battles. Her name? 

72. Another queen. When 
her husband died, she married a 
Welsh gentleman named Tudor. 

73. There was a man who 
was the king’s friend until nc 
became an archbishop; lie then 
became the king’s enemy. Wliat 
was his name? 

74. A certain man was the 
favourite of a weak king, but 
the barons took him prisoner, 
and put him to death. 

75. An archbishop who led a 
party of barons uguinst the 
king? 

76. Two kings whose deaths 
were caused by an arrow. 

77. A king who reigned 56 
years? 

78. What unfortunate prince 
was twice deprived of liis rightto 
the crown by a younger brother? 

79. What did his youngest 
brother do to him at last? 

80. How ninny Plantagcnet 
kings were there ? and in what 
battle was the last of them 
killed? 
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TIIE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—“SANITARY CONDITION,” HIGHWAYS, BURIAL-GROUNDS. 


“My dear Children,— 

444 Wc arc going to consider 
the pavement of London. It is u 
rather stony subject; but never 
mind—it is smooth , and that is 
something/ ” 

W. Yes, wc shall get over it 
easily. 

44 4 It is generally wide, also. 
The footpaths arc paved with a 
calcareous* stqpc; and at the 
edge there is n harder and 
rougher curb-stone of granite. 
Some parts of the footpaths 
arc formed of a hard, pitchy, 
and gritty substance, culled 
Asfiha/te. 

4,4 The roads in the busy 
places ure paved with rounded 
bkeks of granite. 'Hicsc arc 
laid upon a foundation of com¬ 
post, driven down level by 
men with heavy rammers. The 
poor fellows work very hard, 
and every time the rammer 
falls the man makes a sort 
of grunt— ugh! Other parts 
arc covered with small broken 
pieces of granite, which in time 
are forced into the earth by the 
wheels of the great carts and 
omnibuses. When a road is 
made in this way, it is said to 
be M'Adamiseiff because the 
gentleman who invented the 
plan is named M’Adarr* 

44 4 A few years ago some peo¬ 
ple thought they had made a 
wonderful discovery in paving 
the roads. It was found that 
wooden blocks, if laid close 


• See Peasant Pages, vol. i. p. 77. 
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together, made a linn hard road, 
and were even as durable as 
blocks of granite! It was said, 
too, that such beautiful and 
level pavement would decrease 
the wear and tear of the car¬ 
riages, and would lessen the 
dust and noise. Very large 
sums of money were spent in 
laying down this pavement. 
The noise was lessened, there 
was less dust, and it was much 
better for the carriage. Rut, 
alas! before long it was dis¬ 
covered not to be better lor the 
poor horses. In wet weather 
they slipped and stumbled, and 
some poor animals broke thei" 
legs. The defect could not be 
remedied; and the wood pave¬ 
ment was taken up again. I: mly 
remains now in a few places. 

44 4 1 explained to you how the 
Burial-grounds relate to the 
44 sanitary condition” of a city. 
An Act of Parliament was 
passed in 1850, forbidding bu¬ 
rials in cities; and now the ' 
greater part of the dead are 
taken to large burial-grounds 
called cemeteries, which ore in 
the suburbs of London. 

44 4 The oldest of these places 
is Kensal Green Cemetery , which 
contains forty-eight acres of 
ground, and is beautifully 
planted with trees, shrnbs, and 
flowers. This was opened in 
1832. In 1838 Iliyhgate Cemetery 
was opened; and, since then, 
many others have been estab¬ 
lished. Lately a very large 
one has been formed at Erith } 
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in Kent. This village is 
many miles from London, and 
; is situated on the banks of the 
Thames. The health of the 
London people will bo very 
much improved by the removal 
of the bodies. It is supposed 
that hundreds less will die 
every year.” 

“‘ So much,’ said my friend, 
‘for the sanitary condition of 
the Londoners! The talk we 
have had concerning the roads 
and pavement reminds mo of 
another interesting point.' 

“ ‘ What is that!’ I asked. 

“ * The Means op Convey¬ 
ance. In so large a city, it is 
not always convenient to walk; 
thus, the inhabitants have from 
the earliest times occn carried 
in various ways. At first the 
principal conveyances were 
boats; there was much more 
travelling by water than by 
land. There were once 40,000 
watermen on the Thames, who 
conveyed the good citizens in 
little wherries. The inode of 
travelling through the streets 
was at first on horseback. 
Nearly a M the rich citizens and 
the courtiers had a horse: the 
goods were conveyed on pack- 
horses. In 1564 the first coach 
appeared, and in 1.634, the first 
hackney-coach stand was es¬ 
tablished. It consisted of four 
hackney - coaches, which be¬ 
longed to Captain Bailey, a 
naval officer. They stood in 
the Strand, near Somerset 
House. In the same year, 
sedan-chairs were introduced. 
These were carried on poles by 
two men, one behind and the 
other in front. 


“In 1800, an omnibus was 
started; it had six: horses and 
four wheels, but it did not suc¬ 
ceed. In 1820, the people 
began to think that hackney- 
coaches were rather large lum¬ 
bering things, and that perhaps 
one horse might manage to 
draw a vehicle. Then was in¬ 
vented a tall fico-whecled con¬ 
veyance—with a great hood at 
the top, and a perch at the side 
for the driver; this was called 
a cab. 

“In the year 1830^ it was 
found that omnibuges had suc¬ 
ceeded in Paris; and a conch 
proprietor, named Shillibccr, 
started new ones in London. 
This time they pleased the pub¬ 
lic. At first, the tare was is.; 
then the omnibuses succeeded 
pretty well. The fare was after¬ 
wards reduced to 6d.; then they 
succeeded better. It was next • 
lowr *cd to 4d. and 3d.; and then 
the omnibuses succeeded better 
still. Now, some of the omnibus 
fares are Id. and 2d. per jour¬ 
ney, and these also succeed 
very well; perhaps in time they 
will answer best of all.' 

“‘Have you any idea how 
much money is spent in omni¬ 
buses?’ I said. 

“ * No, indeed; I cannot tell. 

‘ A year or two ago there were 
1,000 omnibuses in and about 
London. The receipts of these 
were £2,890 per day, or 
£1,087,700 per annum. But 
in this year 1851, the amount 
must have been perhaps twice 
as much.' 

“Believe me, dear children, 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Henry Youxg.” 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
Chapter II. 

THE NINE CLASSES OF WORDS. 


lesson 4. THE PRONOUNS. 

P. I’m very much afraid, 
Willie, tlmt 1 am going to speak 
some bad grammar, for I have 
lost one of my “ parts of speech.” 
Listen 1 

Papa will talk to Willie when 
papa knoYga wlint papa is going to 
talk abont; bu4 it would bo foolish 
of pupa to spook without thinking 
of what papa is going to Bay; so 
give papa time to arraugo papa’s 
ideas. 

Ion. I think papa wants time 
to arrange his words as well us 
his ideas. I can supply tho 
parts of speech that are want¬ 
ing; there are too many “papas.” 
—Here it is written properly. 

Pupa will talk to Willie when 
he knows what he is going to talk 
about: but it would be foolish of 
him to speak, without thinking 
of what he is going to any; so 
givo him time to arrange his ideas. 

It was not necessary to use 
the word papa more than once. 
The sound was unpleasant when 
it was repeated, so I used the 
words him — he —and his instead. 
Those arc the parts of speech 
which papa lost. 

P. Yes. I am glad you have 
found them for me. In return, 
I’ll do something for you; I will 
find you a name for them. The 
litle Latin word pro, means for; 
therefore these words which 
arc used for nouns are called? 

L . I’ro-nouns? 

P. That is their nan, j—so 
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you may easily make the “ de¬ 
finition.” 

L. 1 will do it. 

Some words are used instead of 
nouns, to avoid repeating them too 
often. As they ml usedor nouns 
they aro called Phono uns. Ex¬ 
ample: Ho—him—hia. 

I dare say there arc some 
more. 

P. Yes; find the pronouns 
which arc wanted in the follow¬ 
ing sentences: 

Williol corno to papa; papa 
wants to speak to Willie. 

W. I will put it right. 

Willie como to me; I want to 
speak to you. 

P. Again,— 

Hero am I, and hero aro Ion and 
Ada. Ion, and Ada, and I are 
going to church. Will you come 
with Ion, and Ada, and me ? Lis¬ 
ten to Ion’s, Adu’s, and my foot¬ 
steps! 

Ion. You want the pronoun 
we. 

Hero arc we .. We oro going to 
ohurch. Will }'ou como with us? 
Listen to our footsteps. 

What a great deal of trouble 
the pronouns save! 

L. Whnt sort of words arc 
the pronouns? Arc they de¬ 
pendent or independent?' 

W. Thcv are dependent, 
certainly. There is no sense 
in writing the word he, or Aim, 
dt I t unless you first write the 
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name which the pronoun stands 
for. The person who reads Buch 
writing could not tell whom 
the pronouns stood for. 

P. That is trae; thus the 
Noun is, you sec, a very import¬ 
ant part of speech, for he has 
two servants—two kinds of 
words depending on him. 

Ion. Yes, one is for show —to 
show his quality; and the other 
is for use—to act instead of him. 
I’m very glad that I am a noun. 

P. I should be, very sorrv, 
Ion; fori must tell you once 
more that a noun is only a 


name—a mere word; and you 
arc a hoy. 

One more remark on the 
prononns, before you begin your 
parsing exercise. They are not 
always dependent. When peo¬ 
ple are speaking together they 
may use the pronouns—/, you, 
we, &c., independently. 

W. Yes; because they them¬ 
selves arc present, and thus 
show whom the pronouns re¬ 
present. 

P. You may now make me 
a class of pronouns from the 
following sentences:—* 


No. 4. Parsing Exkrcisr. 

(Count the Pronouns in these sentences.) 


This is Lucy. She Is my daughter. Ion i« my son; look at him I do 
you reinember him ? No, my friend, I must tell you that he Is so much 
chunked that I do not know his face. Indoed t although they are your 
children, I had forgotten them, and their names also. We old people often 
flud our memories fail us. It Is a pity that the memory so soon loses Its 
power. 

W. I have made a class of twenty pronouns! , 


i 


P. You may have another 
lesson to-day. 

Lesson 5. VERBS. 

Here are' some more words. 
Proceed to make new classes. 
Select all that are not nouns 
or adjectives; and see how 
many classes you can make. 

Bed — horse—crops— green — 
gross—chews—digests — food— 
k i oka—master—gallops— home— 
neighs—snorts—behaves—is—bod 
—animal — will be punished — 
poor—master—is hurt—groans— 
suffers—great—pain. 
*•***• 

L. We can only find one sort 
of words which are not nouns 
or adjectives. Here they are. 

Crops, Digests, j 

Chews, Kicks, • I 


Gallops, 

Neighs, 

Snorts, 

Behaves, 

Is, 


Will be punished, 
Is hurt, 

Groans, 

Buffers. 


These are alike, because 
they all express a doing some¬ 
thing. 

W. So do nouns express a 
doing something. If you say, 
“ a kicking,** that is the name 
of a real thing, of an action. 

Ion. This is the difference, 
Lucy. These words declare 
that a person is doing some¬ 
thing. And some declare that 
something is done to a person, 
such as, “is hurt” “will be 
punished.** 

P. And yon may notice that 
yon have put the little word 
“ is’* in the list. This does not 
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declare a doing something, or 
anything being done; yet' it 
declares . It properly belongs to 
the class. 

W. I can tell why. It de¬ 
clares a being something. You 
may say, he w good; he will 
be naughty; he will be punished. 

P. Quite right; and all the 
words which declare a being 
something, or a doing some¬ 
thing, or a something being 
done, are called verbs. 

Ion. Then I will say over the 
definition of our class:— 

Definition % - AU words which 
signify being, doing, or being done 
to, are called Vbubs. 

Example 1—To bite is to do 
something; so bite is a verb. 

2. To run is to do something; so 
run is a verb. 

3. I am good declares a being 
something; so am is a verb. 


4. I was burned declares some¬ 
thing being done; so was burned 
is a verb. 

P. In the parsing exercise 
which 1 am going to give you, 
instead of selecting all the verbs, 
read each sentence through and 
say what class each word in the 
sentence belongs to. I will 
parse the first sentence for you. 

“I see greet ships; they bring 
us foreign goods.'* 

T, a pronoun, Bring, a verb , 

See, <z verb, Us, a pronoun , 
Great, an adjec- Foreign, an ad- 

tivej jective, 

Ships, a noun, Goods, a noun. 
They, a pronoun , 

You may, in this manner, 
take the words of each sen¬ 
tence, and the sentences in all 
your future Parsing Exercises. 


i No. 6. Parsing Exbbcibb. 

Naughty boys neglect their lessons. Dear Lucy loves her mamma. Mis¬ 
chievous Willie gives his slater great trouble. Male sheep [are colled*] rams; j 
they have horns. Cheesemongers sell cheese. Omnibuses carry many people, j 
Fine ladles carry parasols; they wear satin gowns. Charles 1 you [may ! 
bring] your best hat. Mary [is eating] her nice dinner. Good horses de- | 
serve kind masters. I am unwell. Kiss me. Good-night I i 


EARLY RISING. 

Did you but know, when bathed in dew, 
How sweet the little violet grew, 

. Amidst the thorny brake; 

How fragrant blew the ambient air, 

O’er beds of primroses so fair, 

Your pillow you'd forsake. 

Paler than the autumnal leaf, 

Or the wan'uue of pining grief, 

The oheek of sloth shall grow; 

Nor can cosmetic, wash, or ball, 

Nature’s own favourite tints recall, 

If once you let them go- rbbbick. 


* All words when Inclosed la brackets form only one part of speech. 
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THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

TURKEY. 


14 My dear Children,— 

44 The Russian Countess was 
soon ready, and we started for 
the tombs. As the lady was of 
some importance, the Russian 
Ambassador had politely sent 
his chief ‘dragoman’ to accom¬ 
pany her; and we all three 
embarked in a 4 caique,' as the 
Turkish boats are called. 

“A caique is a very elegant 
craft, but none the more com¬ 
fortable for all thut;—in the 
first place, it is very fragile and 
likely to upset; and secondly, 
there are no scats in it. I was 
obliged to sit as the Turks do, 
at the bottom of the boat, in 
what the English woidd cull a 
squatting position—which is 
not at all pleasant to those who 
wear braces and straps. Not¬ 
withstanding, as we glided with 
astonishing swiftness over the 
sparkling surface of the Golden 
Horn, it was very agreeable. 
The boatmen had astonishing 
powers of endurance; they 
strained away at the oar, under 
a scorching sun, for hour after 
hour, without any appearance 
of fatigue. 

“When we reached the 
burial-grounds, I was surprised 
to find that they were used as 
promenades; but I soon learned 
that this Avas not bad taste 
as I had supposed. In Turkey 
these places are always found 
in the most beautiful situations. 
There are groves of cypress to 
afford shelter from the sun; the 
tomb-stones are of fantastic 


shape and curiously Avrought; 
sonic arc gaily gilt, and scent 
made to excite pleasure instead 
of sadness. I could tell you 
very much of the tombs avo saw 
—of the sepulchres of sultans, 
sultanas, ministers, pachas, 
priests and others, many of 
whom had been suddenly sent 
to the grave by order of their 
master—or by the liltnds of 
their enemies; lm£ you Avould 
only be tired Avith such uceounts. 

4 * On our Avay home avc land¬ 
ed at the Valley of Savekt 
Waters, one of the most ver- 
dunt and charming spots ever 
seen. Here avo found the sum¬ 
mer PALACE OF THE SULTAN, 
which, of conrsc, we wished to » 
inspect. We did not get in 
without paying a handsome fee 
to the attendants, and avo 
Avcre then disappointed. The 
Avails Avcre daubed Aviiii badly 
painted landscapes; everything 
was coarse and tawdry. The 
only reward 1 gained avos in . 
lying on the couch, or 4 divan,’ j 
on which so many sultans and | 
fair sultanas had before re¬ 
clined. We were more pleased 
ivitli the gardens and meadows, 
hut did not remain long in the j 
establishment. 

44 When we reached Constan¬ 
tinople again, the sun’s last ruys 
were flaming on the crescent of 
the mosque of Sophia. The 
crescent is, as I may have told 
you before, the sign of the 
Mahometan religion; just as 
the cross is the sigu of the 
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religion of our Saviour. The 
darkness of night was com¬ 
ing on quickly; but just before 
we landed, the scene was lit 
up by the cannon, which were 
again fired in honour of the 
sultan's little son. 

“Although it is against the 
law to venture out after snn- 
set without a lantern, I thought 
I would run the risk of impri¬ 
sonment, and take an after- 
dinner walk. Scarcely, how¬ 
ever, had I gone half-a-dozen 
yards, before I stumbled over 
Bomctlifng that was very un¬ 
pleasant. What it was I can¬ 
not tell; but not knowing wliat 
might happen next, I thought 
it better to return home 
again. 

“The next morning I ac¬ 
companied the Countess in ano¬ 
ther rumble. We crossed from 
c the part of the city called the 
Pern, where we were residing, 
to another part, called the Stam- 
boul. Here we found another 
cemetery, containing the mauso¬ 
leums of more sovereigns, mur¬ 
dered babes, and strangled 
rulers. 

“ The Mahometan places of 
worship aro called ‘mosques.’ 
We could not be allowed to 
visit them because there was 
no ‘firman'or order of the 
sultan ont, which is neces¬ 
sary before permission can be 
given. But I did not like 
to leave without a glimpse of 
one; so I ventured to* pop my 
head inside the door of that of 
the Sultan Achmct. I had an 
excellent view, but I was not 
Buffered to remain long. The 
Turks descried me, followed me 
with all kinds of unholy threats,, 
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and I was obliged to decamp in 
hot haste. 

“ Like many other objects in 
the world, the mosques, I think, 
derive their interest from the 
mysteiy attached to them. If 
it were easy to obtain admis¬ 
sion, travellers would not care 
to see them. They do not seem 
to be as beautiful as our cathe¬ 
drals are, but I had no chance 
of judging fairly. 

“Near the mosque of St. 
Sophia we saw the ninusolcum 
of Sultan Mourat. On one side 
of the mausoleum we observed 
a large group of carved figures, 
and were told that they only 
represented the sultan’s one 
hundred and twenty children, 
who had been strangled in one 
day by his successor. On the 
other side were carvings of his 
wives, who had been cut off in 
the same merciless style. 

“ Our next visit was to the 
slave-market, for which Con¬ 
stantinople is so famous. Sla¬ 
very here is very different from 
that of the West Indies. White 
as well as black slaves arc sold, 
and they fetch high prices on 
account of their beauty. 

“We certainly did not see 
many who were beautiful. The 
only one was a Georgian girl, 
who seemed to be greatly 
shocked when the keeper re¬ 
moved her veil to show her 
large dark eyes and blooming 
cheeks. The price set upon 
her was £600. One sauty- 
looking negress grinned till her 
white teeth were almost visible 
from ear to ear, and asked us 
to purchase her. Then, de¬ 
lighted at her own wit, she 
burst into a roar of laughter. 
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“ Indeed, in almost every cell 
we heard sounds of merriment; 
j no sighs or groans of anguish 
j met our cars. Even the slaves 
who ivere imported fresh from 
! Nubia every day, exhibited no 
! signs of misery. ' In fact, al- 
| though the sale of human 
| beings is so wicked and revolt- 
! ing that nothing can excuse it. 
I fancy that in the East it is 
not so deplorable as in the 
West. In America and the 
West Indies the miserable 
beings arc looked upon as cattle, 
and frequently used with the 
greatest cruelty. The slaves 
in Turkey arc kindly treated, 
well clothed, and highly fed, as 
their plump bodies testify; nor 
is their position more humble 
than that of many domestic 
servants in our own free land; 
they arc frequently treated as 
members of the family, and 
not nn frequently are adopted 
by their masters. Individuals 
are often raised from sla¬ 
very to fill most important 
offices in the state. There 
arc few, even of the noblest 
personages in the realm, whose 
ancestors may not be traced to 
the slave - market. Even his 
most illustrious majesty, the 
glorious brother of the sun and 
moon, ns he is styled, is himself 
; the descendant o£ a slave. 

! “ The other day, I was read- 

| ing a little book on Turkey, 

1 written by an American, who 
. has been there; and I think 
you would like to read his ac¬ 
count of the sale of a Georgian 
slave. 

“From the freshening enjoy¬ 
ments of the bath I started off 
for the Aurat Bazaar, where 


they deal in beauty and blood. 
'Jko only being who there ap¬ 
peared to excite any dogree of 
interest among the purchasers was 
a young Georgian. She hod been 
taken several years since from 
her native province, and brought 
to this city, where she was pur¬ 
chased by a Jew. This man, to 
increase her valuo, placed her in 
a situation where she acquired 
many pleasing accomplishments. 
The violent death of her proprietor 
had hastened her disposal; atlonst, 
it was the cause of tlio sulo's being 
moro public than is usually the case 
whore such an individual is to be 
purchased. She appeufled to be 
about fiftoon years of ago, yet sho 
had attained her full stature. Thero 
was something in her manner 
which seemed to bIiow her humili¬ 
ation and sorrow; yet, it gave her 
features acast of extremo sweetness. 

“Several of tlio Turks present 
appeared very intent on her pur¬ 
chase ; they watched her slightest 
motion with fondness. They pro-* 
sumed not to lay a hand oven on 
the borders of her dress, or to lift 
the thin veil that almost concealed 
her beautiful face. Her female 
servants stood near by, in evident 
grief at the thought of their sepa¬ 
ration from their young mistress. 

“My eyes were so attracted 
by the rich flow of her chestnut, 
hair, as it floated down her 
shoulders, and her large blue 
eye, that I did not, at first, notice 
tlio excitement which a commence¬ 
ment of tho sale hod created among 
tlio bystanders. A n umber of offers 
were made, rising above each other 
in quiet succession, till tho Inst, 
reaching flvo hundred and forty 
pounds, created for some time a 
breathless pause. Then one of tho 
company, stepping to tho sales¬ 
man, said something in a tone 
altogether inaudible, and tho auc¬ 
tion closed. It was instantly ru- 
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moured that the individual who 
had made the successful offor, 
intended to make a present of this 
beautiful Georgian to the sultan. 
This appeared to reconcile, in some 
measure, tlio unsuccessful compe¬ 
titors to their disappointment.” 

“ I think, dear children, wc 
will say no more at present on 
this painful subject; for, how¬ 
ever well this beautiful girl 
might have been treated, the 


fact of her having been sold is 
a very dreadful one. 

“ You may learn to be truly 
thankful to your Heavenly 
Father that you are placed in 
this Christian land, where all 
may know the name of Jesus, 
and enjoy true liberty. 

“ I am, dear children, 

“ Yours affectionately, 
u Uncle Richard.” 


' DUTIFUL JEM. 

r 

Tirana was a poor widow who lived in a cot, 

Sho scarcely a blanket to warm her had got; 

Her windows were broken, her walls wero all bare, 

And the cold winter-wind often whistled in thoro. 

Door Busan was old, and too fechlo to spin, 

Her forehead was wrinkled, her hands they were thin; 
And bread she’d have wanted, os many hnve done, 

If sho had not been blessed with a good littlo son. 

But he loved her well, like a dutiful lad, 

And thought her the very best friend that he had; 

And now to neglect or forsake her, ho knew 
Was the most wicked thing he could possibly do. 

For he was quite healthy, and active, and stout. 

While his poor mother hardly could hobblo about, 

And he thought it his duty, and greatest dolight, 

To work for her living from morning to night. 

Bo lie started each morning as gay as a lark, 

And worked all day long in tlio fields till ’twos dark: 
Then come home again to his dear mother’s cot, 

And cheerfully gave her the wages he got. . 

And oh, how she lovod him! how great was her joy! 

To think her dear Jem was a dutiful hoy: 

Her nrm round his neck she would tenderly cast, 

And kiss his red cheek, while the tears trickled fust 

Oh, then, was not little Jem happier far, 

Than naughty, and idle, and wicked boys ore? 

For os long as he lived, ’twas his comfort and joy, 

To think he'd not been an undutiful boy. 

JANl TATLOR. 


a 
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i 

; INDUSTRY. 

i THE MAN WHO MADE A STEAM-ENGINE— (Continued). 


: P. Yor could not understand 1 

! all llmt Watt did to his model 
| of the steam-engine, unless I [ 
! could show it to you and ex- ■ 

l * i 

j plain it. Other improvements ! 
, were soon added. The most 
j striking was that of the separate 
I condenser; the next was what' 
i was called the condenser pump ., 
j It is said that from the&c two 
1 inventions the gain was cnor- 
! mous; for “one pound of coal 
j was made to do us much work 
i as live pounds in Newcomen’s 
engine.” 

Further improvements were 
soon made. Notwithstanding the 
former alterations, Newcomen’s 
j engine was not really a stcuin- 
j engine. Indeed it wns called ! 
the atmospheric engine, and that! 
was its proper name, for the 
j atmosphere (as it pressed upon 
! the piston”) was the real j 
moving power. Watt soon 
made the steam to work better J 
than the air, bv forming a. 
closed cylinder. This caused j 
the steam to force up the; 
“ piston,” and made it a Steam- \ 
engine, lie made another j 
improvement in order to save | 
the coals, by shutting up the, 
cylinder in a wooden jacket,! 
or drum, while he smeared the 
piston with wax, tallow, and 
oil, to make it air-tight. • 


All these improvements were 
made bv Watt in two vears, 
and (luring his leisure hours. 
1 need not stop to tell von 
what the public safd. lie 
continued his improvements, 
and in the course of twenty 
vears he had rendered his 
engine applicable to all manner 
of purposes. He invented the 
paral/cl-uiotiou , the double-acting 
engine, and many new features 
which you cannot understand; 
until at last he was able tew 
make a bushel of coals perform 
the labour of limitg men work¬ 
ing fur ten how s. Thus a man’s 
daiiy work was performed at 
the cost of u halfpenny. 

Watt was not content yet. 
Wherever there was a chance 
of making an improvement, 
the improvement was made. 
Indeed it is said he thought of 
nearly everything that lias yet 
been invented in the steam- 
engine. lie increased its re¬ 
gularity; he added an ex¬ 
quisitely ingenious apparatus 
called the governor , and im¬ 
proved, and improved, and im¬ 
proved, until, as it is said, 
“that which he hud found a 
clumsy, weak, and boisterous 
apparatus, only applicable for 
the draining of mines, he con¬ 
verted into a machine, compact, 
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calm, and regular; powerful as 
an earthquake, yet docile as 
a child; and useful for almost 
every process of manufacture 
or art.” 

It is hardly worth while to 
tell yon of the good which 
Watt gained for himself by 
this invention. It was n very 
great good to say, “ I invented 
the steam-engine 1” It was 
in itself enough to make his 
heart glad. Could he not think 
of the good which would be 
gained to his country? of the 
help it worild be to his fellow- 
men ?—to the manufacturer 
of goods; to the wearers of 
the goods; to those who dig 
under the earth ; to those who 
fly over its surface? Could he 
not count up tho many won¬ 
derful ways in which his power¬ 
ful engine would bo useful? 
and was not the thought of 
these tilings more delightful 
than the thought of money? 

Oh, how much is an idea 
worth! Think, Willie, when you 
go to school, that you may get 
all the ideas you can. Ilow 
much did the ideas which 
James Watt had when he was 
a boy, tell upon the world! 
And he saw aud was glad. He 
saw an immense impulse given 
to tho business of mining; he 
constantly saw new mines 
opened. Old mines which did 
not answer before were re¬ 
opened and worked with suc¬ 
cess. He saw perhaps thou¬ 
sands of people getting work 
and earning their daily bread, 
and owing it all to his ideas. 
Thousands? Ah! the steam- 
engine has employed even tens 
of thousands. 1 
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But it is little to what it has 
done itself. It is said that— 

“To. express by ony ordinary 
terms in our language the advan¬ 
tages of Watt’s improvements of 
the steam-engine would be alto¬ 
gether impossible. 

“Tho steam-power at present 
employed in Great Britnin and Ire¬ 
land is equal to about 8,000,000 of 
men's power, or 1,GOO,000 horse¬ 
power. It is calculated that a horse 
requires eight times tho quantity 
of soil for producing food that 
a human being dors; if, therefore, 
horse-power were made to super¬ 
sede steam-power, additional food 
for 1,600,000 horses would require 
to ho raised, which would bo equal 
to the food of 12,800,000 men. 

“ It is in consequence of the im¬ 
proved mechanical arrangements, 
and employment of innnimnta forces 
in Great Britain, that this com¬ 
paratively small country is enabled 
to manufacture goods cheaper, and 
with greater pro!it ( tlinn can bo done 
by the largest and most populous 
countries, in which mechanism is 
imperfect, and labour performed 
exclusively by living ngontB. 

“ Thus are we taught that 
1 Knowledge is Poweii.* 

But Watt was not left without 
riches. After taking a partner 
in business who failed, lie wns 
joined by Mr. Matthew Boul¬ 
ton, a rich iron-founder of Bir¬ 
mingham. The partners im¬ 
proved the engines of the various 
mines, only asking in return a 
third of the coal saved by each 
engine. In one engine this 
amounted to £2,500 per an¬ 
num, so that evciy year coal 
to the value of £7,500 was 
saved from that engine alone. 

Thus from the owners of the 
hundreds of engines in the 
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various mines a vast stream of 
wealth flowed in; and although 
the partners had at first spent 
£47,000 without seeing any 
money in return, and other 
men had tried to deprive them 
of their rights, both men be¬ 
came immensely rich. 

Mr. Watt thus gained not 
only pleasure and riches, but 
honours. All men honoured 
him, for his talents forced them 
to do so. When he was a boy 
he learned to look into things; 
but how much had he done so 
when he was a man! With 
his astonishing memory, he 
seemed to know everything; 
and when, as an old man, he 
left his business to his sons, 
then the men of learning and 
science gathered around him to 
j listen to the voice of his old 
age. 

All men also loved him; they 
loved him as one of the best 
and kindest of human beings. 
They admired his unassuming 
manners; they liked his quiet 
grave humour, and his pleasant 
jokes and unccdotes. It is said 
that whatever was the topic of 
conversation, if he took it up, 
they were ustonished by the 
treasures of knowledge which 
he drew from the mine they 
had thus opened.. He could 
teach them new ideas in che¬ 
mistry; he was also learned in 
antiquity, metaphyics, medi¬ 
cine, and etymology. He had 
studied modem languages and 
literature, German logic, and 
German poetry. He allowed 
his mind, like a great cyclo¬ 
pedia, “to be opened at any 


letter his friends might choose 
to turn up." 

Who w ould not honour such 
a man? His remarkable 
powers were preserved even to 
the day of his death. Ho lived 
till his 84th year, when he saw 
death coming, and calmly waited 
for it. He thanked his Hea¬ 
venly Father for having been 
allowed to spend so many days 
on this earth, and that he had 
been able to employ them use¬ 
fully. God had intrusted him 
with more than “ ten talents," 
and they had all <h>ne service 1 
for his fellow-creatures. 

The world did not forget 
James Watt when he died; 
neither will they forget him. 
By public subscription a statue 
wus .erected to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey; and on 
it an inscription by the great 
Lord Brougham was written.* 
A statue was erected over his 
burial-placcin the parish church 
of Ilandsworth, near Birming¬ 
ham ; another in his birth-place, 
at Greenock; another in Glas¬ 
gow, the place where he lived 
und worked. 

Statues of James Watt will 
never be wanting. As long as 
giant steam-engines, full of 
power and motion* encompass 
the earth, bringing the ends of 
the earth together, so that men 
know and love each other more; 
each will tell you to honour 
James Watt. Each strong giant 
may remind you, “/ wan made 
by a thinking man, who * looked 
into things' ” 

Would not you like, Willie, 
to copy that man? 
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Chapter II. 


TnE PARTS OF A PLANT. 


P. We lmvc spoken of the 
plant as a whole; now let us 
describe its organs, or parts. 

1 may ns well tell you hero 
that the whole vegetable king¬ 
dom may be arranged into two 
divisions. 1st, The Flowkk- 
IN(» plants ( Phanerogamia ); 
2ndly, The Nloweiilkbs- 
PLANpi ( Cryptogamia ). These 
hitter lni\p no fiowers, neither 
arc there the organs of repro¬ 
duction, the “seeds;” the new 
plants arc produced by minute 
particles called spores. In your 
lessons from the Croat Exhibi¬ 
tion,* when we talked of the 
vegetable food in frigid coun¬ 
tries, you heard of these plants. 

Ion. Yes; I remember them 
—they arc the Lichens , Mosses, 
Sen-weeds, and Ferns. 

P. True; these flowcrlcss 
plants are the lowest kinds of 
vegetable, and arc found in 
the frigid countries, while the 
llowcring plants (and the most 
beautiful flowers) are found in 
the warm tropics. Our lessons 
on botany will only relate to 
the flowering plants. 

Here is one. Look at it, and 
tell mo the different parts you 
observe. 

Ion , This is a Jiuttercup, papa! 
I notice that it lias a root, a 
stem, leaves, and a Lower, and I 
suppose it has some seed! 

P. Yes. You have men¬ 
tioned the five principal parts; 

* " Fireside Facts from the Great 
Exhibition." • 
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wo will begin by examining 
the Hoot. 

The Root. 

W. I observe that it is the 
lowest part of the plant. 

Jon. Secondly, it grows in a 
downward direction. (The stem 
of the plant grows up in the air, 
towards the light; and the 
root grows downwards—in the 
earth— from the light.) 

L. Thirdly, the root has 
branches like the stem. You 
see that each branch becomes 
smaller, until, at ’last, they arc 
only mere fibres. 

Jon. What a multitude of 
small fibres there are, Lucy! 
How do they end? 

P. Bring the root to me. 
The ends of these fibres arc 
perhaps the most important 
organs in the plant, for they 
arc its mouths. 1 will put one 
or two into the microscope, 
that you may sec them. Now 
look! 

Ion. I can see, nicely. Just 
notice, Lucy! At the end of 
each fibre there arc a number 
of very small pores , just like 
the pores of a sponge. 

P. That is the ease. I will 
give you the names of these 
parts. The small fibres are 
called rootlets , and these sponge- 
like organs arc called spongioks . 

Now that you have noticed 
the parts of the organ, I will 
tell you its functions. The 
spongioles are used to absorb 
the water from the earth. Thus, 
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) when the plant is growing, 
hundreds or thousands of these 
spougiolcs are at work; they 
absorb the juices of the earth, 

( and convey them to the minute 
rootlets. The fluid is then 
passed up through the larger 
rootlets, ami ngain through the 
largest rootlets, into the large 
stem, from whence it ascends 
the stem of the plant, and forms 
snp . In this way, while there 
is moisture to be had, the roots 
feed the plant all day long. 
You see, therefore, how im¬ 
portant it is, when transplanting 
a plant, to preserve the rootlets. 

U r . But suppose there is no 
moisture, papa? 

P. When the earth is very 
dry, they spread further, until 
they lin'd moisture. This will 
lead to some other points con¬ 
cerning roots. If you compare 
the roots of a tree with the 
branches, you will fltid that 
they spread out beyond them. 
Tills is partly because the earth 
under the branches of the tree, 
is drier than the earth beyond. 
Again, it is necessary that the 
roots of a large tree should be 
longer, and should spread out 
wider than the branches, to fix 
it firmly in the earth, so that it 
may not blow down by the 
wind. Some roots have many 
thousands of spongiolcs. Can 
you sec any other difference 
between this root and the stalk? 

L. Yes, the root 1ms no buds, 
neither has it any leaves, nor 
joints. May I cut off a piece, 
papa? I want to look inside. 

P. Yes. 

L. (Cutting the root.) Here 
is another difference; the root 
has not any pith, so that it differs 


from the stem in four respects; 
it has neither buds, leaves, 
joints, nor pith. 

P. Such a root is called a 
Fibrous root. In some plants 
the steins and brunches possess 
the power of forming rootlets; 
you all know that if you cut a 
slip from a currant-tree, and 
plant it, it will frequently form 
a root; the pipings of pinks and 
carnations have the sumo pro¬ 
perty. 

W. Not only do stems make 
new roots, 1 have kuown»roots 
to form new stems . Some time 
ago, I noticed that there were 
six young plants growing 
around one of the plum-trees, 
which are nailed against the 
garden-wall. The gardener 
said that they were shoots 
which had been sent up by the 
roots of the old tree; blit he 
dug them up, because, he said, 
they weakened it. 

I*. Rose-trees and cherry- 
trees grow in the same wnv; we 
call the new shoots “suckers.” 

P. Many plants have this 
property, particularly tin-grasses 
and reeds. I remember show¬ 
ing you some couc / t-rjrass , and 
telling you how troublesome it 
was. 

Jon. It had long white roots, 
with fibres hanging to them; 
they looked more like stems. 

P. That is the proper name 
for them; they arc “ under¬ 
ground stems.” The steins, in¬ 
stead of growing above the 
earth, creep underneath for 
some distance; then they form 
new roots, get strength, and 
shoot upwards. By this plan 
of sending forth stems under¬ 
neath the ground, the couch- 
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grass and others extend ama¬ 
zingly. 

W. But they are very trou¬ 
blesome. 

P. When they are not wanted 
they arc, but in some places 
they are very useful. Do you 
not remember when the la¬ 
bourers were making the great 
ruilwny bank near our house? 

IK. Yes; and when they had 
finished they planted it witli 
turf and grass seed. They told 
me that in the course of a year 
the roots of the gross would 
spread very much, and bind 
together the particles of the 
earth. They were useful just 
in the same way as cow’s hair 
when it is mixed with mortar. 

P. In the same way grasses 
are useful on banks of rivers, 
and coasts where there is loose 
shifting sand. You may have 
C sccn long grasses and reeds 
growing by the river-side. In 
Holland, particularly, there arc 
large tracts of sandy soil which 
arc only prevented from blow¬ 
ing over the country by the 
reeds which have been planted 
in them. 

IK. What sort of a root do 
you call a carrot, papa? 

P. The carrot is merely a 
juirt of a root; it is a store of 
fleshy nourishment saved up for 
the following year. There are 
many plants, such as the carrot, 
parsnip, and beetroot, which 
live for two seasons.' The first 
year they only produce leaves 
without flowers, and lay up a 
store of nourishment in their 
fleshy roots; the next year this 
nourishment enables them to 
produce flowers and seeds. 

W. But why don’t the roots I 
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[ do the whole thing at once? 
Why don’t they give the plants 
all the nourishment they want 
to make flowers and seeds 
during the first year, instead oi 
saving it up? 

P. Ah, that is an interesting 
question; the answer is, the 
plants are not strong enough to 
take it. This is the case in 

TKXfrRRATK COUNTRIES, because 
there is not much heat; hut it 1 
is different in the tropical { 
countries. If you were to 
cultivate these vegetables in the 
tropics, the roots would not 
form a store of nourishment. 

It would not be necessary; 
the moisture and heat of the 
climate would strengthen the 
plant so that it would grow 
up,< and produce its flowers and 
seeds in a year. 

This is the case particularly 
with the potato. In its native 
climate, the warm part of South 
America, very little fleshy sub¬ 
stance is wanted for the young 
plants of the next year; so that 
there the potatoes arc so small 
it is not worth while to cultivate 
them; but if you were to bring 
one over to England, the plant 
would find it necessary to make 
much larger “fleshy stores” 
for the next year; thus it would 
produce for. us potatoes which 
are worth eating. 

There arc plants in the dry 
tropics which have fleshy roots 
from another cause, but these we 
must leave now. You see how it 
is that the carrot,parsnip, potato, 
&c., arc the vegetables of the 
temperate countries in par¬ 
ticular. 

Ion. Yes. Because it is too 
cold for them to come to per- 
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faction the first year. The 
truth is, that they lay up a good 
store of nourishment to make 
flowers and seed the next rear; 
then we pull up the poor plants, 
and take the nourishment for 
ourselves. 

IV. It is just as bad as when 
the Sayo Palm forms an im¬ 
mense quantity of pith to be 
used for ripening its fruit— 
then men cut down the poor 
tree, and take out the pith for 
themselves. 

L. Or, just as bad as when 
the bees lay up a store of honey 
for the winter; wc rob and kill 
the poor bees, and take the 
honey for ourselves. Or, just 
as bad as when a confiding old 
hen makes a great cackling to 
rejoice at the egg she has laid 
—von know what we do. 

W. Yes; we rejoice with her 
(that is called sympathy) ; and 
as wc know that the egg con¬ 
tains a store of nourishment 
for the young chick, w'C take it 
for ourselves. 

P. No more, Willie! I am 
afraid you are going to confess 
all the offences that num com¬ 
mits against the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms to obtain 
food; if so, you will make a 
long catalogue. 

I should tell you that the 
potato from its sphericul shape, 
is called a tuber. The carrot, 
parsnip, and others havo the 
general name fleshy hoots, 
while to those which consist of 
numerous scales, such as the 
lily and union, wc give the name 
of bulus. Some bulbs such os 
the crocus , are nearly solid. 

' L. Now let me count up the 
different varieties of roots. 


Plants may bo arranged accord¬ 
ing to the shape of their roots. 
Some have ovXyflbrous roots, sueh 
as the butfer-eups and the daisy. 

Others have also creeping stems 
which runs along under gronnd. 

Others havo fleshy roots, such as 
the carrot, turnip, mangel-wurzel, 
radish, parsnip, beot-root, &c. 

Others form several tubers, 
such as tlio potato; others have 
bulbs, such as the lily, onion, ike. 

P. Plants mny also be ar¬ 
ranged in classes according to 
the time their roots last. • 1 told 
you that those wfcich grow, 
flower, and die in one year, arc 
called annuals ; those which last 
two yenrs arc biennials; while 
there arc others which die down 
to the ground during the winter, 
and send up new steins in the 
spring, for more than two years 
—these arc called perennials. 

W. Let me repeat that, 
papa! 

Plants aro divided, according to 
tlio time which their roots lust, 
into unnuals, biennials, perennials. 

P. If you like, you mat'also 
arrange plants according to the 
places in which their roots 
grow. Shall I mention the 
places ? 

Ion. Yes, do, papa, please. 

P. The roots of some plants 
grow in fresh water, such ns the 
well-known bulbous root, the 
hyacinth , the roots of duck-weed, 
and of the water lily also; these 
are called fluvial plants, from 
the Latin jiumen a river; others 
grow in the sea, these are culled 
marine plants, from the Latin 
mare, the sea; others fix their 
roots in the trunks of trees, 
•such as the misletoe and the ivy 
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—these are called parasitical 
plants; while those which grow 
on the land are culled terres¬ 
trial. 

W. I will repeat the divi¬ 
sions— 

Plan is limy 1m arranged accord¬ 
ing to On; place in which their 
routs grow, into flnvinl, lnnriiif'. 
parasitical, and- terrestrial plants. 

They are just like the mam¬ 
mals—they live on the earth, 
in the wuter, and on the trees. 

P. Instead of saying fluvial 
and marine plants, you may 
call all those which live in the 
water aquatic. plants, from the 
Latin word aqua, water. 

\V. lie fore we leave olT, 
papa, we will make up another 
memory lesson and say it. 

Memory Lesson 2. THE 
r PAkTA OF A PLANT— 
. THE ROOT. 


1. The Root of a plant is that 
part which grows downward t from j plants. 
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the light, into the earth, towards 
the moisture. 

2. It may he distinguished from 
a stem by having no pith, buds, 
leaves, or joints, and by having 
minute organs called “spongioles.” 
There, are parts resembling roots 
which creep under the earth, but 
these are “ underground stems." 

3. The functions of the root 
are ie absorb nourishment for the 
plant, and to fix it .firmly in the 
ground. 

4. The. roots of plants differ 
in their shape. Some have only a 
libroils root; while in others we. 
find also “underground stems,” 
“fleshy roots,” “ tubers,” and 
“ bulbs.” 

5. Roots also differ in the time 
during which they last; and are 
either annual, biennial, or peren¬ 
nial. 

6. Roots also grow in different 
places s they absorb nourishment 
either from the land, the water, 
or trees. Thus we hare terres¬ 
trial, aquatic, and parasitical 


I iaipuovb the passing hours, 

For time is on the w mg; 

Pip honey from the flowers, 

And merrily merrily sing. 

All folly ends in sadness, 

And trouble it will bring; 

3iu' wisdom leads to gladness, 

And merrily merrily sing. 

Repine' lot, if front labour 
Your health nnd comfort spring; 

Work hard, and help your neighbour, 
And merrily merrily sing. 

Store not your minds with fable, 

To truth your homage bring; 

Do all the good you are able. 

And merrily merrily sing, bickson. 
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THE TUDORS. 


HENRY VII. 


P. King Richard III. (lied 
in the buttle of Bosworth-ficld, 
in the year 1485; and llcury 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, was 
crowned king in his stead. The 
crown was found in the battle¬ 
field, and was placed on the 
head of Henry. Then all the 
soldiers of the army shouted 
*• Long lire King Henry VII. /” 
to the satisfaction of most of 
the English nation. 

Henry was connected with 
the House of Lancaster, as his 
grandmother, Catherine, was, 
von may remember, the widow 
of Henry V. There was a 
princess still living, named 
Elizabeth, who was the daugh¬ 
ter of King Edward IV., and 
sister to the young princes 
who were murdered; she there¬ 
fore belonged to the House of 
York. A few months after liis 
coronation, Henry married 
Elizabeth, and then the nation 
were more pleased than before, 
for they said, “The Houses of 
York and Lancaster are now! 
united, and thus the civil wars i 
will end.” 

Ion. And if Henry and Eli¬ 
zabeth had any children, those 
children would be descended 
from both houses? 

P. Yes. This first step was 
a wise one. The people thought, 
“Now we have a wise king!” 
and so they had, truly. He, 
King Henry, as lie sat on his 
throne, was observing i and 
thoughtful. 

He thought of himself first,* 


| perhaps. “I mu king, and I 
J have to rule all these people, 
; clergy, and nobles; I have 
, power, because the greater part 
of the people, and the greater 
; part of the nobles, wish me to 
; rule. If I wish to rai&c an 
| army, the nobles will not attend 
j with their va-sals, ns in the 
, times of the feudal* system; 
but they must p^y their war- 
j tax, or 1 scutage.’ The pco- 
! pie, too, will pay heavy taxes; 
and their Mem hers of Parlia¬ 
ment will grant me supplies.” 

When he looked at the 
Clerg r, he found that instead 
of being poor they were im¬ 
mensely rich; they possessed 
I nearly one-filth of all the land? 

; But they were losing their 
i power over the people, who 
( had heat'd and rend the truth. 

! They now cared little for the 
, Pope. The Pluutttgenet race 
’ had expired, nml the Papal 
! system and the .Feudal system 
, had begun to expire also. 

J lie next noticed the Barons. 
They still hud great power; 
and he thought to himself, “As 
long as these men arc thus 
strong, they will quarrel and 
keep the kingdom in a broil; 
thus I shall never he aide to 
keep order: I will try and 
humble them.” 

Then lie looked at the Peo¬ 
ple. The people, as I told yon, 
were now important. They had 
power in governing the nation, 
because their representatives 
could speak for them. As I 
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said, the representatives met to 
grant the supplies; and if they 
required any privileges for the 
people, they would expect the 
king to grant their requests 
before they paid him his money. 

The people had become 
more independent during the 
late wars and disorders. They 
seemed to have “privileges” 
enough; and now that there 
was peace, they seemed more 
inclined to work and get riches 
than to trouble themselves 
about parliaments. They knew 
that when' thc c king called a 
parliament, he wished to get 
new supplies, for which they 
must pay new taxes. So it was 
the practice of many people to 
attend only to their own affairs, 
and to have as little to do with 
politics as possible. Some would 
pray to be excused from sending 
any representatives, saying, 
.“Oli, we arc too poor!” (for 
the representatives were paid 
for their services)—or they 
would say, “ We live too far off” 
—or, “ We cannot lind any re¬ 
presentative to scud.” Then the 
king would tell the sheriff of 
their county to force some one 
to attend. 

As the nobles, who formed 
the House of fords, had to pay 
“scutage,” they also did not 
much like to meet. When 
the House of Lords was sum¬ 
moned, the members would 
send word that they w re ill, or 
veiy poor, or were busy. One 
bishop, it is said, sent word that 
he was extremely fat, and there¬ 
fore could not come! If they 
had spoken the truth, they 
would have said, “ We do not 
want to pay any taxes.” 
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When the thoughtful king 
had noticed all these things, he 
determined to get money in 
various ways, ana save it; then 
he would be rich, and indepen¬ 
dent of the nobles and people. 
He saw that while the Feudal 
system lasted, the nobles could 
hinder the government of the 
king; then lie said to himself, 
“I will break down their power, 
and increase the power of the 
people. With the riches which 
I shall save, 1 will myself be 
independent of the people. 
Then I need not cull any par¬ 
liaments ; I will make my own 
laws, and I will increase the 
power of the king to a higher 
pitch than it has ever been 
carried before.” 

W. And did he do so? 

P. Yes, he succeeded; for I 
told you that he was a thinking 
inan. But let me first tell you 
how he was hindered. 

For a long time his reign was 
marked by plots and conspira¬ 
cies. The people hud bccu too 
much ‘accustomed to distur¬ 
bances for all to be quiet at 
once. It was to be expected, 
that if there were any relations 
cither of Richard III. or 
Edward IV. living, they would 
fight for the crown. But the 
only person to be feared was 
Richard Ill’s nephew, the 
young Earl of Warwick. He, 
however, was not fifteen years 
old, and was almost an idiot; 
so Henry confined him in the 
Tower. 

But this step did not secure 
peace. A young man named 
Lambert Srnnel came forward, 
and boldly .declared that he was 
the young Earl of Warwick, 
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and that lie had just escaped! Perkin Warbeck, went to see 
from the Tower. It appears ! the duchess, and called her his 
that as lie was a very good- j aunt. The duchess was one of 
looking young man, some no- ; the king's enemies; and when 
hies who wished to dethrone; she saw the young man, she 
Henry had persuaded him to was delighted. She said there 
say this. They raised an army, was no doubt that he was her 
and attacked the king; but nephew, for he had the family 
Henry routed them with great likeness. Many nobles ulso 
slaughter, and took Lambert believed, and a great confcde- 
Simucl prisoner. racy was formed to support 

The king knew that the him. James IV., King of Scot- 
youth had been persuaded to land, also was quite persuaded 
do what he did by other people, that he was Edward IV.’s son; 
so he did not kill him, or send and lie gave him a young lady, 
him to prison; he made him a . named Lady Catherine Gordon, 
turnspit in his kitchen, aud to be his wife. * 
afterwards, ns he behaved him- Warbeck, however, did not 
self very well, he was trusted succeed. After raising troops 
to take care of the king's falcons and failing two or three times, 
and hawks. he put himself at the head of 

The next great disturbance some rebels in Cornwall, and 
broke out when Ilenry had been besieged Exeter. Here lie failed, 
king seven or eight years. It and he was obliged to surrender 
was far more serious than the ns prisoner. • 

former. Suddenly a young His life might perhaps have 
man appeared, saying thut lie been spared; but while in prison 
was one of the sons of Edward ! he formed a conspiracy with 
IV., who, yon know, had been | the young Earl of Warwick, 
murdered by their cruel uncle, I who, you know, was imprisoned 
iiichard III. Hut this young I in the Tower. They both ugrecd 
man said, “No! this was not, to run away, aud try again lor 
true; the men who had been the kingdom; but their schemes 
paid to murder them did not were discovered. Warbeck was 
like to kill both, and had al- hanged at Tyburn, and the 
lowed him to escape from the young earl was beheaded on 
Tower.” Tower Hill. 

A sister of Edward IV., Thus did the king rid himself 
called the Duchess of Bur- of both enemies at once. He 
gundy, was still living. So the then proceeded to carry out the 
young man, whose name was plans which I mentioned at first. 


AN EPITAPH AT CHICHESTER. 

Herb lies an old soldier, whom all must applaud, 
Who fought many battles at home and abroud; 
But the hottest engagement he ever was in, 

Was the conquest of sqtf' in the battle of tin. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—MORAL CONDITION. 


“Mv dear Children,— 

“ ‘Now for some more “gene¬ 
ral particulars,” ’ said my friend. 
‘J have not quite done with 
the question of conveyances. 
Not only the personal , lmt the 
pared and letter conveyance in 
London is important. The 
■small parcels are conveyed by 
carriers’ eai*s, and by the Lou¬ 
don Parcels Delivery Company; 
the large parcels are conveyed 
by waggon and railway. But 
the parcel conveyance has be¬ 
come less important, ns the 
means of personal conveyance 
has increased.” * 

IV. Yes. I suppose that 
people carry their own parcels! 

‘ But the most surprising 
part is the conveyance of the 
letters. This is managed by an 
establishment called the Post 
CJ/tfce, which is a truly wonderful 
place. The business is managed 
in this way. The great metropo¬ 
lis is divided into “circuits”; all 
the places within three miles of 
the Post Office arc said to be in 
“ the three-mile circuit,” and the 
letters arc collected and deliver¬ 
ed no less than ten times per day. 
In those places outside the 
three-mile circle the deliveries 
are less frequent. Since the 
introduction of the pen" y-post- 
age, the number of letters has 
increased enormously. The 
London letters alone, for 14th 
February, 1850, numbered 
187,037; the number of news¬ 
papers posted in the year is more 
than 70,000,000. The postage 
on 


collected in London in 1843 
amounted to £870,351. 

“‘Now,’ said iny friend, 

* shall I tell you of the “ moral 
condition” of London?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, pi-'asc.’ ; 

“‘The MORAL CONDITION of , 
a city is closely connected with 1 
its sanitary condition. One ; 
relates, as you know, to the 
health of the body, the other 
to the health of the mind. 
When a man’s mind is healthy, 
so that he tries to act in nil 
honest and proper manner, we 
may say that lie is in good 
moral condition. But as the 
health of the mind depends 
very mnch on the health of the 
body, so the moral condition of 
a people depends very much on 
tlicir sanilun/ condition. Do you 
understand tliat? 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I said; ‘ when the in- ’ 
habitants of a city try always to j 
do right, it is said to be in a | 
good moral condition; and, 
when the greater part arc bad 
men, the city is suid to be in 
an twin oval condition. So I 
thought of the dishonest peo¬ 
ple — the pickpockets and 
thieves; of the lazy people—the 
beggars; and of the drunken 
people. Then I thought of 
the policemen, who keep them 
in order; of the magistrates, 
who correct them; and of the 
jails in which they are confined. 

“ I next thought of the moral 
people; of the industrious poor, 
who work hard to earn an ho- 
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nest penny; of the savings- 
banks, where their earnings are 
stored; of the schools, where 
sick and poor children are 
taught; of the churches and 
chapels, where all may “ hear of 
Heaven, and learn the way”; 
of the hospitals and nlmshouscs, 
which those who loved God built 
for their fellow-creatures; and 
of all the societies which spread 
the knowledge of God amongst 
the licathcii. 

“ ‘ But,’ my friend continued, 
‘the thieve s* and pickpockets 
of London are not so numerous 
as they used to be. The beg¬ 
gars arc more numerous, and 
arc almost as bad: it is said 
that of the London beggars, 
nine out of ten are gross im¬ 
postors, and convicted vagrants, 

! and of these the very worst are 
the blind and cripples. They 
follow their profession almost 
as regularly as tradesmen. 
There is a society, called the 
Mendicity Society, formed to 
suppress these vagabonds, but 
neither their agents nor the 
police can prevent strect-bcg- 
j ging. In 1837 the police took 
: into custody 4,:500 beggars. 

“ ‘ Now. tell me about the Po¬ 
licemen,’ I asked. 

‘“The London Police were 
established by Sir llobcrt Peel 
in 1829. The whole number 
of men in 1850 was 4,805; 
besides 584 serjeants, 123 in¬ 
spectors, and 18 superinten¬ 
dents. They arc arranged in 18 
divisions, according to the let¬ 
ters of tho alphabet; the letter 
shows the divisions to which a 
policeman belongs, and is mark¬ 
ed on his blue coat. Part of the 
“ force” are on duty during the 


day, and a greater part during 
the night. Their duties are 
very heavy; every two months 
out of three a policeman does 
night-duty for 9 hours (from 9 
at night until 6 in the morn¬ 
ing) ; he walks nearly 20 miles 
per day, as he goes his rounds; 
and attends charges before the 
magistrates. The number of i 
Police Offices is nineteen. Here 
magistrates sit to examine 
offender# and commit them for 
trial. When a prisoner Ims j 
committed what hj called a ; 
felony, he is tried at one of the j 
Criminal Courts. The principal j 
of these is called the Old Bui lev. i 

“ ‘ There arc several prisons ■ 
belonging to the criminal | 
courts, in which prisoners arc \ 
kept. That belonging to the Old 
Bailey is called Newgate. Be- • 
sides Newgate, there are ten 
other large jails. There fire 
also prisons, not for felons, but 
for those who are in debt and 
cannot pay. The two principal 
of these urc the Queen's Bench 
prison, and Whitccross Street. 
Men arc not now imprisoned 
for debt so much ns they used ; 
to be. 

“ * But we have had enough 
of tho dark side. Suppose we 
look at the better side of the 
picture. Certainly there are ■ 
vast numbers of people who t 
arc honest and industrious 
also. Tho Savings-Bvnks of 
London are places in which . 
working men may put their 
money in safety, and receive a 
good rate of interest for it. 

“ ‘ During the year 1848, 
£4,205,451 was deposited in 
these banks. But it is said that 
not all of this was placed there 
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by the working classes; people turn was founded for receiving 
of the middle ranks place their and reforming young crimi- 
money in these banks for the nals when discharged from 
sake of the laige “interest” prison, 
allowed. “ ‘ Besides all these hospitals, 

“ * It appears, too, that it is there are vast numbers of insti- 
the habit of the Londoners to tutions, small and large, called 
work for the sake of others as either almshodbes or asylums, 
well as themselves; for London —such as the Blind Asylum, 
is filled with all kinds of chari- Asylum for the Deaf and I)umb, 
table institutions. There arc &c. There are hundreds‘ of 
many Hospitals. At St. public schools for giving in- 
Bartholonicw’s Hospital, 71,573 struction to the poor; and 
patients were relieved. Guy’s teachers for these schools arc 
Hospital fras founded by Tho- trained at the “trainingschools” 
mas Guy, a 1 bookseller; who of the National Society, the 
himself expended £18,793 on British and Foreign Society, 
the building, and left £219,419 the Home and Colonial Society, 
for its support. In 1829, a and other societies. There are 
citizen named Thomas Hunt, large public schools, such as 
left £200,000 to the hospital at those of Christ’s Hospital, St. 
his death. These are wonder* Paul's, Westminster, the Char¬ 
ful amounts of money; they terhouse, Merchant Tailors, and 
Jjavc been truly called 1 princely the City of London. There arc 
sums.' St. Thomas's Hospital, more than 600 places of wor- 
in the Borough, has an income ship—about 300 churches; and 
of £25,000 per year. Besides above 300 chapels, 
these there are St. George's, (<< But these things alone, 
Middlesex, the London, West- only show part of the moral 
minster, Marylebone, and Pad- condition of London. We can- 
dington, University College, not reckon the moral condition 
King’s College, Charing Cross of a city only by the money 
Hospital, and other smaller spent. The private treatment 
establishments of the kind; the of one person by another, and 
income of all those establish- the general character of the 
ments must be immense; some people; and, above all, the 
depend on voluntary contribu- honour they pay to God who 
tions alone. gives them all things, are the 

“ * The Bedlam Hospital , and best proofs of their moral con- 
Sl. Luke’s, are large establish- dition.' 

ments for the insairs. “Such, dear children, are a 

“ * The Foundling Hospital v/aa few of the facts which my friend 
established for poor deserted told me on this subject. I hope 
children. they will interest you. 

“ * The Magdalen Heipitalwna “ Believe mo 

. established for females; and, “Tour affectionate friend, 

“ * The Philanthropic . Institu* “ Henry Young.” 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
Chatter II. 


THE NINE CLASSES OF WORDS. 


Lesson 6. THE ADYEBBS. 

P. We are going to talk 
about “Adverbs.” You know 
that the Latin word Ad means 
to, or added to. I suppose, 
therefore, that you can easily 
imagine what is meant by an 
Adverb. 

Ion. I suppose it means a 
word added to a verb. Let me 
sec if I can add any words to 
a verb. 1 am running quickly ; 
I am running now; 1 am run¬ 
ning slowly} 1 am running 
much; I will run there; I will 
run everywhere ; I will run a 
little; I will run presently; I 
will mn soon. It is very easy 
to add words to a verb. 

W. Those words, Ion, arc 
veTy much like the adjectives, 
which we add to nouns. Just 
as adjectives tell you the quality 
of the nouns, so adverbs tell 
you something about verbs. 
Some tell you how the action 


is done; others tell you where, 
or when it is done. 

P. But I should tell you that 
some adverbs are added to 
adjectives. You may add 
one to the adjective “better;” 
thus: much better a little 
sweeter, if you please; very 
nice tea; rather good toast. 

L. Now, I thiuk I can de¬ 
scribe an adverb. 

A word which is added to a verb 
to toll us something about it, is 
called an adverb; advorbs arc 
sometimes added to adjectives. 
Example — Nicely, well, Blowly, 
rather, very, Ac. • 

W. We must not forget that 
an adverb is another dependent 
word; it is the servant of the 
verb, just as the adjective is the 
servant of the noun. 

Ion. More—it is the servant 
of the adjective also; it is the 
servant of a servant. 

P. You may now go through 
your parsing exercise. 


So. o. pabsivo Exeroisb. 

My oldest brother [con ring] ninny songi nicely. Your foollah alater 
will cut her finger presently. Look t she [has hurt] herself very much. 
Come, little John, dance I you can dance famously. No I will not.* Hit down, 
you silly boy. Columbus discovered America; It then contained many 
Inhabitants. He nearly lost his balance. Parrots talk loudly. Dlrds warble 
sweetly. They hop about prettily. Potatoes will be boiled soon. 1 [am 
coming] Immediately. He [woe sholj there, dUredly. 



* “ Not " show* JkeHr mmuth Jotarwlll dance. 
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Lesson 7. THE ARTICLES. 

P. Did you never notice liow 
strangely the nouns sound if 
used alone? Listen— 

I saw boy coming down street 
riding horse, lie fell on stones; 
it was nccidcnt. 

L. You want the words n 
and the. Before “accident” 
you would we an; you would 
say, “ an accident.” 

P. These little words arc 
called nFtirlrs ; they arc placed 
before noiurj to show whether 
they arc used in a general or 
particular way. You know that 
anything which is general re¬ 
lates to many things; and that 
anything particular relates to 
only one thing. 

Then, if I say, “Tiring me 
f/i stone,” it may mean any 
stone in onr garden; or any 
stone in onr street; or any 
stone -in this world. “Bring 
me a stone ” is a very general 
remark. 

Bnt, suppose that I say bring 
me the stone. How many stones 
j have you to choose from then? 

I TV. We can only choose one 
, stone—the stone which you arc 
I talking about—that is a par - 

I 

\ 


ticular remark, because you 
point out the stone yon want. 

P. And you may thus re¬ 
member that the article the, 
because it points out a particu¬ 
lar object, is called the Definite 
Article. The article n, docs 
not point out any particular 
object, therefore it is called the 
Indefinite Article. 

L. Is not an another article? 

P. No. An is merely the 
indefinite article a, with nadded 
to it for a certain purpose. 
You know that people often 
speak , very quickly, and run 
their words together; thus, if wc 
said “ a owl,” men would soon 
join the two vowels together 
and say “aowl,” which would 
sound like yowl. 

W. And tlmt is not proper. 
If I were nn owl, I should he 
offended if anybody called me 
that. 

P. So, also, you cannot say 
“ a egg,” very nicely—you would 
soon pronounce “a-agg.” Thus 
yon see that when a word 
begins with a vowel, you use the 
indefinite article with an n ad¬ 
ded to it to separate the vowels. 

L. So there are two articles— 
The definite article, the; and— 
The indefinite article a, or an. 


i 


No. 7. Pausing Exercise. 


The boy gave an npi’lo to a girl. A hone and an ass are useful beasts. 
The man bought a pig, an antelope, and the great black bull. 


Can I another bear to see’ 

Preferred and honour'd above mo, 

And feel no inward poin ? 

Then in my heart will Jesus dwell, 

For inch kind feelings please him well, 
And shall his love obtain. 
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5th Week. MONOAT. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 


TUB MAN WHO 

P. Watt was a useful man, 
because he improved the steara- 
eugiiie. Just as he Improved 
the means of conveyance by 
land, so there was another 
man useful in forming convey¬ 
ances by water. 

I need hardly tell you how 
useful good conveyances are. 
1 mentioned to you once before 
that in selling goods their value 
often depends much on the 
place where they are sold. 
Supposing the com in Russia 
to be too abundant, and that 
the people cannot use it; then, 
much of it is valueless. But if 
tlmt corn be brought to Eng¬ 
land, the English will pay a 
good price for it. For this 
change in its value, the Rus¬ 
sians may thank the conveyance 
which brought it here. 

IF. But then you have to 
take off the expense of convey¬ 
ing the com-—so much for every 
bushel, I suppose; thus, you 
lessen the profit. 

P. Yes; the more you pay 
for conveying the com, the 
less profit you get on it: so, it 
is very important to get con¬ 
veyance as cheaply and as 
quickly as possible. 

Ion. I can tell when quick 
conveyances are nseful; when 
you carry articles that will 


MADE CANALS. 

perish. You told us that a 
boat-load of mackerel when 
brought to Billingsgate is some¬ 
times worth £200, but that if 
the boat should happen not to 
reach Billingsgate until the next 
morning, its load would be 
worth about 20s. 

W. And, if yogi send milk 
to London in the summer-time, 
and it does not arrive quickly, 
the conveyance may oecrease 
its value, instead of increasingit. 

P. Not only quickness, but 1 
cheapness in conveyance must 
also be attended to. There are 
large forests of timber in Rus¬ 
sia. Suppose the trees to be 
cut down and lopped, and 
conveyed easily to London, 
they would be worth many 
thousands of pounds. But 
these trees now remain where 
they are; for, there are no roads , 
or'means of conveyance near 
them. • If they were felled, they 
must be brought down the 
mountain-side, and over many 
rugged places, where horses 
and carte conld not come, for 
there are no roads. So, the trees 
remain where they are, of little 
or no value to man. 

L. Because, to remove them 
you would have to give as much 
labour as the trees would be 
•worth. 
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P. Certainly. Thus, he who though the steam-engine had 
can Improve conveyances, by to be fed with coal instead of 
making them quicker or cheaper, corn, its food is cheaper, and it 
does good. The cheapest men- does more work for its food 
ing powers are those which than the horse does, 
require no expense to support L. But you were going, papa, 
them, or keep them up. Thus, to tell us of a man who formed 
a ship is a cheaper conveyance means of conveyance by water . 
than a coach; why? P. Ah! so I was. You must 

L. Because the ship is moved know, then, that goods can be 
by the wind, which does not conveyed by water from one 
cost anything to feed it, as part of a country to another, 
horses do : it drives the W. Yes; on the rivet's. 

sails before it without charging P. The rivers, however, like 

for its services. the wind, were not always 

W. And it does not die, as exactlysuchos they were wished . 
the horses do, giving people the to be. It was often wished 
expense to buy new oneB. that they would run in a straight 
P. At the same time, the line, instead of forming a line 
wind is like many others who like a serpent—a wave line, 
give their services for nothing; ion. That is because rivers 
it cannot always be depended cannot flow up hill: in their 
upon. It receives no wages, so course they must run in the 
it is perfectly free; it comes lowest ground. So, if a river 
» and goes whenever its fancy in its course comes to a hill, it 
may please; and, after helping must flow round it, instead of 
the ships which are going keeping straight on. 
southward, it suddenly changes P. And in some parts the dis¬ 

and takes an interest in those tanco round such a hill is thirty 
travelling eastward or west- or fifty miles; while, if the river 
ward. . could only flow over or through 

So when Watt improved the thehill, its course mightmeusure 
| steam-engine men changed only five miles. Thus, as rivers 
their servant the wind for water; were not found quite conveui- 
the water formed eteam t and ent, men found a remedy; they 
| conveyed them over the water, cut deep places for the water to 
' W. But they allow the wind flow in—they bored tunnels 
j also to help them when it will; through the lulls, made “cut- 
J for the great steam-packets tings'* in places which were 
! hav|C sails, so that when they too high, and embankments in 
are travelling in the right dftr the parts which were too low, 
rection, the steam and,-wind so that the water could easily 
; may work together. flow in the way that they wished 

I P. True; and when steam —in a straight line. 

; was made to work on the land L. They must have taken a 
—to move railway carriages— great deaf of trouble, 
then,* not" only quickness but P. Certainly they did: but 
cheapness was gained; fofc al- they knew that if you wish to 
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have everything exactly as yon 
want it, you must not expect to 
find it ready-made, but must 
take the pains to make it. These 
artificial rivers which the men 
made are called Canals. 

L. Oh, yes! We know what 
canals are! And are you going 
to tell us of one of the men who 
made the canals? 

P. Yes. Once there was a 
time when the people of Eng¬ 
land had no canals: they let 
the old rivers run on in their 
old roundabout way,' and of 
course the barges and boats had 
to go in that way too. Good 
patient people! 

But they had long heard of 
canals. They had heard of the 
mighty canal of China—the 
Imperial Canal, which is two 
hundred feet brood, and ex¬ 
tends southward from Pekin 
nine hundred miles. What a 
canal that is for Chinamen to 
cut! 

Then, they had heard ru¬ 
mours of the canals of ancient 
days—liow the old Egyptians 
were said to have cut a cunal 
between the lied Sea and the 
Mediterranean; how the Greeks 
and llomnns used to cut canals; 
and that the Homans made one 
for England, from Peterborough 
to Lincoln. The gentlemen of 
England who live at home at 
ease knew all about their hard¬ 
working neighbours the Dutch — 
what multitudes of canals they 
had cut in their lurge watering- 
place called Holland: they had 
seen the canals of France, 
too, especially the great canal 
of Languedoc, which joins the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic; 
this is sixty feet broad, and is 


a hundred and fifty miles long; 
it was finished in 1681; alto¬ 
gether, twelve thousand men 
Sad worked at it during a 
course of fifteen years; and it 
had cost twelve hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

With such an example it was 
time for the English people to 
be doing something of the 
same kind; but they still lived 
at ease—they let old Time pass 
on, and the rivers flow on, and 
they themselves stood still. 
Fifty years passed away—the 
year 1*731 came; but sdlll there 
were no English ’canals. It 
was about 1752, a hundred 
years ago, when the first modern 
canal was begun; it was, after 
some time, made twelve miles 
long, and was called the Sankeg 
Canals and although it cost 
much money, it turned out a 
profitable speculation. • 

A profitable speculation! 
That set the people a-thinking. 
Other parties said thev would 
try to make canals. A noble¬ 
man, named the Duke of 
Bridgewater, determined to 
make one. He had some very 
rich coal-mines in a place called 
Worsley, about seven miles from 
Manchester; but these coals 
were not of great value, because 
there were no means for con¬ 
veying them to some place 
where they might be used. 
The duke's father had, more 
than 120 years ago, in the year 
1732, obtained an act of Parlia- 
ment for making a canal; but 
he had not done so, because the 
expense of the work would be 
so enormous, and because there 
did not seem to be any man 
•who could perform so difficult 
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a work. When, however, the 
Sonkey Canal had been made, 
the case was different. It was 
believed that Englishmen conld 
make canals, and there was one 
Englishman who seemed to 
believe that he could make 
any canal in any place. This 
man came forward and told the 
duke that he would make the 
canal from the coal>mines at 
Worsley to Manchester; it was 


• 

true that there were immense 
difficulties, but they could be 
surmounted. “ And he felt 
sure," he said, “that he would 
surmount them, if the duke 
would let him try.” And the 
duke did so. 

The name of this man was 
James Brindley; but who ho 
was, and what he did, I have 
not time to tell you now. You 
shall hear about him next week. 


« INDUSTRY. 

PaubO not to dream of the future hefore us, 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us; 

Hark how Creation's deep musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven! 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

“ Labour is worship!"—the robin is singing; 

** Labour is worship I ”—the wild bee is ringing; 

Listen! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from out nnture's heart 
From the dark cloud flows tho life-giving shower; 

From the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower; 

From the small insect the rich coral bower; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from hie part 

Labour is life t. 'Tis the still water frdleth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth: 

Seep the wateh wound ; for the dark rust assaileth; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labour is glory !—the flying cloud lightens; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens i 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them iu tune. 

Labour is rest from the sorrows that greet us; 

Best from all peto vexations that meet us; 

Best from sin-promptings that evsr entreat us; 

Rest from world-syrens that lure us to ill. 

Work /—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow: 

Work /—thou shalt rids over care's coming billow; 

Lie not down wearied 'neath wo’s weeping willow: 

Work with a stgut heart and resolute will ! 

MBS. FRANCIS OSGOOD. 
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CllAFTER II. 

THE FARTS OF ▲ PLANT—THR STEM. 


L. You have talked to ns, 
papa, of the distinctions be¬ 
tween a plant and an animal} 
and you began to describe the 
parts of a punt. 

P. Yes; we noticed the root: 
to-day we will examine the 
stem. The root you described 
us the part which grows down¬ 
wards—from the light—into 
the earth. 

Ion. So the stem grows up¬ 
wards—towards the light—in 
the air. We do not always 
call this part “stem”; some¬ 
times we say stalk, and some¬ 
times trunk. 

*P. True; now for the parts 
of this part—or its organs, we 
may say. Here is a piece of 
wood from a Beech-tree. I 



have cut the branch across. 
Now examine it, and see how 
many parts you notice. 

Ion. I observe theinsidepart, 
the pith. 

W. Secondly, the outside 
part, the bark. 

L. Thirdly, the wood between 
the bark ana the pith. There 
are two kinds—the inside wood, 


near the pith, is dark; and that 
nearer the bark is light. 

P. The darker part is called 
the heart-wood, and the lighter 
part the sap-wood. What else 
do you see? 

Ion. X see some lines drawn 
from die centre to the circum¬ 
ference of the circle; rgdii, I 
should call them. 

P. Or, as you are not learn¬ 
ing drawing, you may use a 
plain English word, rags. These 
rays begin from the pith; and 
as the Latiu for pith Is medulla , 
we call them the medullary mgs. 
Are there any other parts? 

W. Yes; please let me have 
a piece of the wood to bite. 
Look, papa, now I have bitten 
it! lean pnll the wood and the 
bark into shreds—you call them 
fibres ; they are “parts ” of the 
stem. 

P. Certainly; and as they do 
not fit closely together in the 
wood, but are interwoven, there 
are spaces between them which 
we call cells. 

Ion. Aud wbot is all this wet 
which has come out from the 
stick since Willie has bitten it ? 
Is it sap t 

P. Yes; that was contained 
in the cells. There is another 
part which you cannot well 
observe; it is a thin membrane, 
which serves as a bark or sheath 
to the pith. It is called the 


L. Now I will count up the 
parts we have noticed:—The 
pith—bark—hearts wood—sap- 
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wood—medullaiy sheath—me- 
dalloiy rays—fibres—cells— 
and sap. 

P. You have noticed the 
names of these parts; we will 
next talk of their growth, and 
their uses. 

When the young plant has 
been growing one year, it 
merely consists of the pith, a 
thin circle of wood, and a thin 
circle of bark. By the end of 
the next year, however, there 
arc two circles of wood, and 
two of barfet The second circle 
of wood is formed outside the 
previous one; and the second 
circle of bark is formed inside 
the old one—thus the two new 
circles touch each other. Can 
you understand that? 

Ion. Yes; they must tonch 
each other. 

P. The next year there will 
be three layers of wood and 
three of bark; a new layer of 
wood being added outside that 
of the last year, and a new 
layer of bark within that of the 
last year. The next year there 
are four layers of each sub¬ 
stance; the next year five; and 
so on, new circular layers 
being formed eveiy year. 

L. So I suppose that Jby 
counting the circles we might 
tell how old a tree is? 

P. Yes; by counting the 
circles of wood, but not those 
of the berk, for they not all 
perfect. You know that the 
thin outside circle of the bark 
has to stretch eveiy year as the 
tree grows; therefore it must 
at last crack. Thus it is that 
the stem has se rough *au ap¬ 
pearance outside. * 

W. Yes, how very rough the 
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bark of our apple tree is; but 
of course the bark which co¬ 
vered it when it was as thin as 
mamma's netting-needle, is not 
large enough now that its stem 
is so thick. 

P. This piece of stem from 
the Beech, because it grows in 
the manner I have described, is 
called an Exogen, which means 
growing ontside. There are 
other kinds of stems, which we 
shall talk of soon; but they are 
not so common in temperate 
countries as the Exogens. All 
the trees and shrubs of this 
country, such as the Ash, Oak, 
Beech, Fir, Apple, Fear, &c., 
are exogens. You may know 
them by their numerous 
branches, which are not found 
in the other kind of stems. 

Now that you have noticed 
the parts of the stem, let us 
speak of their functions (or 
uses). 

What is the use of the pith? 
When the plant is veiy young, 
if you break its stalk you will 
hardly observe the pith. This 
is because it is filled with a 
greenish fluid, called sap. The 
sap is conveyed through the 
pith, up to the leaves and budl. 
But this is not always the case. 
When the plant is older, the 
sap ascends in another way. 
The pith, then, is not wanted; 
it becomes diy and dead; apd 
it may be removed without 
destroying the plant. 

Ion. Will you tell us the 
uses of the wood next, papa? 

P. We shall see at once the 
functions of the woody fibre 
and cells, of the hark and of 
the medullary rays , if I give you 
the histoiy of the sap and its 
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; progress. What are the func- You were telling us shout the 
j tions of the sapf stem. 

You remem W the thousands P. Or rather, I was speaking 

of little spongelets at the end about the sap, —that it ascended 
< of the rootlets. Imagiue them the root into the stem. When 
working all day, very busy col- the tree is a year or two old, 

! leciing the moisture to make the sap does not rise through j 
! sap. As they collect it, it as- the pith, but through the cells i 
I cends through the rootlets into between the fibres of the wood. | 
i the larger branches of the It ascends from the bottom of j 
1 roots, aud from them into the the trunk to the top, through j 
| stem. the wood of the large branches, • 

| L. But what makes it as- into the smaller ones, into the | 
j cend; how can it rise fipwards? little twigs, the little leaf-stalks, : 
j I thought that water would and thence into the leaves. j 
j never flow np? W. And then u cannot go i 

j P. How it is done I cannot any further! j 

! tell; it is one of the “mysteries" P. Yes, it can; then some of 

of nature. But, oh! how won- it ascends into the air. The j 
derful it is! Think, next time watery part of the sap rises in t 
you walk in the fields, of the the form of vapour, and the 
sap rising in the dark earth sap which remains is, of course, 
underneath your feet! think of thicker than before; its nature 
the millions of spongelets and is also altered, for it absorbs * 
rootlets there, all hard at gases from the air, and be- 
work! they are working unseen, comes highly nutritious food 
that the gross may grow, and for the plant It then descends 
beautify the earth. Yet how the tree; but it does not return 
silently it is all done! there is the same way as it went In- 
no show, no fuss, no noise, stead of descending through the 
no buzz. It is all done regu- wood, it comes down through 
larly, and it is done earnestly, certain vessels in the bark, 
for if there is but little mois- You may easily prove that it 
ture they extend further in the descends through the bark by ; 
soil and deeper, until they find a&experiment with any of the j 
some. Talk shout the bees! Iflle trees in your garden. [ 
Bees are buzzing busybodies; Tie a string tightly round the i 
but in all the earth there are no stem, so mat the sap cannot J 
workers so silent, so humble, pass; the bark will then swell i 
I so out of sight, so unknown, very much, from the sap that 1 
unheard of, uncared for, as the accumulates. J 

dear little rootlets under the L. And when the sap comes { 
earth. What would the bees down the bark, where does it i 
do, I wonder, if the rootlets did go to? 
not work well? P. A portion of it passes 

W. Or, men either? from the bark into the medullary 

L. But, papa, how you are *rays —and through them until 
running on about the rootlets! it reaches the old circles of 
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wood which are nearest the 
pith. Here it remains, filling 
up all the pores, and becoming 
quite hard. The circles of wood 
thus filled up become quite 
solid and of a dark colour, and 
are called heart-wood, as I told 
you when it was pointed out to 
you in the drawing. 

W. So you did, papa! Let 
ns look at the drawing again 
(page 69). Now you see, Lucy, 
that the heart-wood is shaded, 
darker. But I should think 
such wood is a hindrance, be* 
cause as the* pores are filled up 
tiie sap cannot ascend through 
them. What is the function of 
the heart-wood, papa? 

P. It is formed to give solidity 
and strength to the tree. If 
the stem were all sap-wood, it 
would bend about, ana be blown 
down. Shall I give you an 
instance? 

Jon. Yes, do, papa, please. 

P. I know a tree, at the bot¬ 
tom of our garden, which grows 
veiyfast. It makes broad green 
leaves, long green branches, 
and large bunches of green 
fruit every year; therefore it 
requires plenty of sap. Thus 
its stems are nearly all sap- 
wood; so that if it had the pre¬ 
sumption to try and stand w* 
right, it would immediately do 
blown down. Moreover, the 
spaces between the woody fibres 
ore veiy large, so that the^sap 
may ascend rapidly: uius the 
stem is peculiarly weak. 

; W . So it is! 

P. We therefore nail a part 
of it against the garden wall, 
and part along the roof of the 
greenhouse. 41 

ir. So we do! 
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P. And we call it—? 

L. Our Vine. I think, papa, 
that we can now tell the func¬ 
tions of the stem’s different 
parts. 

(1.) The function of the pith 
it to convey the tap upward 
when the plant is very young — 
afterwards it has no particular 
Junction. 

P. True; and it is not there¬ 
fore a vital part. There is an old 
hollow Oak-tree at your unde’s 
—the pith is completely cut 
away; yet the tree lives. 

L. (2.) The sap rises is the 
tree in a thin watery state, and 
descends in a thick glutinous 
state i its function is to form 
heart-wood. 

P. It has many moro than 
that; but I have only told you 
of the functions wliich relate 
to the history of die stem —it 
supplies nourishment for nil 
parts, for the buds, leaves, 
flowers, and fruits. 

L. (3.) The function of tie 
sap-wood is to convey the sap , 
through its pores or cells, up to 
the leaves. 

(4.) The Junction of the bark 
is to convey down from the leaves ; 
it is also useful as a covering to 
the tree. 

P. Thus, both these are 
vital parts. If your uncle were 
to cut through the bark of his 
hollow oak, it could die, be¬ 
cause the moisture would not 
descend; and if he cut through 
the sap-wood it must die, be¬ 
cause the moisture could not 
ascend—there would be no 
communication between the 
root and the leaves. 

L. (6.) The Junction of the 
BEDfJLLABY bats is to convey 
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the thickened sap from the bark, 
to form heart-wood, 

(6.) Thefunctionof the Heast- 
wood is to give solidity and 
strength to the stem, that it mag 
not be blown down by the 
wind Now, what is the func¬ 
tion of the stem, altogether, I 
. wonder ? 


• vn , M "" 11 —— ——* . .. 

P. I will say that myself. 
(7.) The chief functions of the 
stew are to elevate the leaves, 
flowers, and fruit, into the best 
position for receiving light andair; 
and to convey the sap in both 
directions. 

So much for tub stem qv 

AN EXOGEN. 


THE LAST LOOK AT THE STAIJS. 

On, raise me in the bed, mother, and let me look onoe more 
Upon the bonny twinkling stars that gem the blue sky o’er. 

As brightly as they smiled upon my childhood's opeuing flower, 

They will keep smiling, smiling still, upon my dying hour. 

Oh, glorious and bright, mother, these fair stars still will shine; 
llut they'Jl smile another night, mother, for other eyes tbnn mine. 
You’ll look upon them, mother, os you wateh beside my bed, 

And they’ll keep smiling, smiling on, o'er the mourner and her dead. 

I’ve loved their gentle light, mother, since I first knew their ray: 

You remember how 1 wondered once why they never ahone by day; 
Jlow I used to watch them from the spot where my deed brother lbs. 
And think those tiny sparkling things must be the angels' eyes. 

They’ll shine as bright os now, mother, when I am dead and gone; 
When the turf is on my brow, mother, aud the moss upon my stone. 
Do you think that it is true, mother, as some old stories tell, 

That the spirits of the pardoned ones in those pure orbs may dwell l 

You will be childless now, mother, and widowed and alone; 
it must be hard to live on earth when all we loyed are gone— 

To listen all the day in vain for one fctaid household tone— 

To know the world holds not one hem that we ean call our own. 

You'll think of me, my mother, in the solemn twilight honr, 

When the dew is on the rustling leaf, and on the folded flower; 

When the quiet earth lies sleeping, when the weary birds ore still, 
And nothing but the eool night-wind is whispering on the hill. 

When the lady moon is looking flown o'er mountain, moor, and lea, 
You will sit in her holy light, and sadly think of me; 

And when the stars 1 loved so well shine out so sweet and fair, 

You'll look upon their glorious home, and think that I am there, 

Canada, • B. A. P. 
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WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE TUDORS. 

HENBT TII. 

L. You Bnid, papa, that Henry he required by treating his ene- 
made certain plans to increase mies badly. Instead of pardon- 
his power; but he was hindered, ing the nobles who had fought 
in the early part of his reign, for Richard 111., he confiscated 
by plots and conspiracies—by their property to the crown, by 
the young Earl of Warwick, which is meant that he took it 
Lambert Simnel, and Perkin from them, and kept it himself. 
Warbeck. In some cases he made them pay 

P. Yes; and I said that when heavy fines instead; but both 
he had fid himself of his ene- proceedings were unfair, 
mies, he preceded with the So also, after the rebellions 
plans he had formed. of Simnel and Warbeck, Henry 

How did he proceed? He took the estates of those who 
thought to himself, “ I want, had rebelled, and fined others, 
first, to humble these haughty without proving that they were 
barons and priests who have guilty: this second means was 
disturbed my predecessors, and as unfair as the first, 
to raise the independence of the The third means of gaining 

^people; but 1 must first be in- riches was not a very proper 
dependent of them all. Other one. He pretended that he 
kings have depended on the was going to make war with 
nobles and the people for their France, summoned the Parlia- 
supplies of money, but I will ment to grant him supplies for 
save my money, and be trade- the purpose, and on receiving 
pendent. The less I trouble the money he put it in his 
them for money the better; pocket and made peace, 
they will be more inclined to The history of this proceed- 
obey me." ing does Henry great discredit. 

Now, Willie, I call such a He declared in Parliament, 
thought a sagacious one. The with his own mouth, that King 
methods which Henry adopted Charles of France was a dis- 
for raising money also showed turber of the Christian world, 
great sagacity; but I am sorry because ho had cheated the 
to add that they were not wise Emperor Maximilian by not 
ones; they were not righ£; and marrying his daughter. He 
no one is truly wise who does pretended to be much shocked 
wrong. at such wickedness, and said 

W. So that he wasn’t wise that now he was determined to 
always. Weill no more was conquer the French, and claim 
King Solomon. the crown as his rightful inheri- 

P. Nor any one; else.* No tancc. 
man is always wise. Heniy • The uniiipecting people were 
first began to raise the money much excited by this; the war- 
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like spirit of the nobles was 
aroused once more. From one 
end of England to the other 
were heard the magical words, 
Crescy! Poictiebs ! Agim- 
courtI and all said they were 
ready to fight such battles over 
again. Some of the nobles made 
preparations extensive enough 
to ruin themselves, and large 
bodies of troops were rapidly 
levied. 

Those who knew JEIeniy bet¬ 
ter, however, did not believe 
that he meant to fight: they 
said that he only wanted to 
make a trade of the war. The 
suspicions of many more were 
aroused when the king let the 
spring and summer go by with¬ 
out taking the field. At last, 
in October, he could scarcely 
■ help embarking for France, for 
there was ready for him a mag¬ 
nificent army of 25,000 foot 
and 1,600 horse. Accordingly 
he sailed for Calais, settled 
there, and pretended to be¬ 
siege Boulogne. While the 
sham siege was going on, 
he bribed his principal offi¬ 
cers with gold which he had 
received from the French king; 
they then agreed to a treaty, 
and persuaded the army that 
this was the beBt thing to be 
done. 

The truth was, that the treaty 
had been secretly made by 
Henry with King Charles, three 
months before the army set out; 
and the French themselves 
knew that the landing of Henry’s 
soldiers was a mockery on his 
part. Henry did more than 
make a treaty for peace; he 
made a bargain with Charles* 
selling him all the rights to the 


provinces of France which the 
English had gained by their 
former conquests. For these 
claims the French agreed to 
pay Henry £200,000. Thus 
the king was a doable gainer. 
He pocketed the money which 
the English paid him for making 
war, and all that the French 
had paid him for making peace. 
And he not only gained money, 
but increased his power over 
the nobles; for many of them 
hod nearly ruined themselves 
—they had sold th£ greater 
part of their estafbs, expecting 
to make greater profits by the 
conquest of France. 

The fourth way in which 
Heniy raised money was more 
just. He caused many taxes 
on articles of commerce to be 
paid to him; but of this there 
was not so much complaint, forf> 
as you will soon see, few kings 
have done so much as he did 
to improve commerce. 

The fifth plan, which was 
carried out in the latter part of 
his reign, was a very unjust 
one; he extorted money from 
his subjects by a series of extra¬ 
ordinary fnesj some were called 
Benevolences. The citizens of 
London alone were forced to 
-pay him a benevolence of 
£10,000, when the war with 
France was proposed. Other 
cities had to purchase liberties 
and privileges, while he also 
made his subjects bu y confirma¬ 
tions of their tides. The people, 
Lord Bacon says, were per¬ 
petually pilfered bv an army of 
tax-gatherers and informers. 
He also raised money by calling 
in die com, and by re-coining 
it, and raising it and lowering 
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it at hui pleasure. These pro¬ 
ceedings were carried out by 
two cunning lawyers, named 
Epsom and Dudley. The un¬ 
just, oppressive acts of these 
two men I cannot stop to record. 
Persons were committed to 
prison without being brought 
to trial, that they might pur¬ 
chase their freedom with heavy 
sums called compositions. They 
kept up an army of spies and 
informers in every part of the 
kingdom, and seized men's 
lands and goods without caring 
to recognise dither law or jus¬ 
tice. 

By these means, however un¬ 
just, Henry became immensely 
rich. He cared neither for 
nobles, parliament, nor peo¬ 
ple; and mode whatever laws 
seemed best for his kingdom's 
good. 

I told you last week of the 
indifference of the Parliament 
to their duties; so in the latter 
part of the king's reign he dis¬ 
pensed with their help alto¬ 
gether—no parliament was held 
for seven years. The only 
important meetings were those 
in which they granted him a 
“ benevolence ” for the pre¬ 
tended war with Prance, and 
another in which they granted 
him £30,000 for the marriage 
portion of his eldest daughter. 

Henry, being thus rich and 
independent, gained the power 
which he sought. His principal 
means of depressing the nobles 
was by a very important law 
which enabled them to sell their 
estates, or to divide their pro¬ 
perty, which they could not 
do before. The nobles were 


much pleased at this law, for it 
enabled them to procure “ready 
money" to spend; and you 
heard how, when preparing for 
the war with Prance, many 
ruined themselves. The law 
was, indeed, fatal to the feudal 
system, as the crafty Henry 
bod foreseen. Its effects were 
felt by the next generation, 
for the great estates of the 
barons were gradually dismem¬ 
bered, and the property of the 
commons and the merchants 
who had money was increased. 

Henry also lessened thepower 
of the barons by forbidding 
them to keep so many retainers, 
who (as in the case of War¬ 
wick the king-maker) helped 
in rebellions against the govern¬ 
ment, and .in riots and dis¬ 
order, This law was carried 
out with the greatest rigour 
and vigilance. Henry had on 
one occasion been entertained 
with great magnificence by his 
favourite general, the Earl of 
Oxford. On the king's depar¬ 
ture, the earl drew' up all his 
numerous retainers in splen¬ 
did array, to do him honour. 
In reply to the king’s question 
as to whom the train of people 
belonged, the earl smiled and 
confessed that they were his 
retainers, who had assembled 
because he w'as honoured by the 
royal presence. At this the 
king started back, and replied, 
“By my faith, my lord, I thank 
you for your good men; but I 
must not allow my laws to be 
broken in my presence." He 
then caused Oxford to pay 
15,000 marks as a “composi¬ 
tion" for this offence. 
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HUiSDAT* English Geography. 

THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—THE THAMES, BRIDGES, STO. 

“ My deab Children, " After luncheon we pro- 

“ Do you remember how, after ceeded on onr visit to the 
taking a walk through London Thames. 

<Hth my friend on the first day “ * Cab !* said my friend, on 
of my visit, he made arrange* reaching the first cab-stand, 
ments for the rest of the week? * Waterloo!* he added, to the 
“ On the second day he was cabman, who, instead of taking 
to give me a general account of ns to that famous village in 
London in the morning, and we Belgium, drove ns to the South 
were to pay a visit to the Thames Western Railway Terminus at 
in the afternoon. Waterloo Bridge He was, 

“ On the third day. we were however, quite rignt in doing so; 
to visit the ancient buddings, for in less than five minutes after 

“ On the fourth day, the mo- our arrival, we were spinning 
dem buddings. along behind an engine which 

“ On the fifth day, that most was taking us to Richmond. 
modern building, the Great Ex- “* See,* said my friend, tak- 
hibition; and * ing out the map while we were 

“ On the sixth day, the vari- in the train, * here is Rich- 
ou8 suburbs of London. mond, on the banks of the* 

“ You have now heard all the Thames. Now trace the Thames 
genertd particulars which my on the map to its source. You 
friend gave me; and I consider see that it divides Middlesex 
that he did a very good morn- from Surrey, rnns between 
ing*s work. His account in- Berkshire and Buckingham- 
eluded the size of London—the shire, between Berkshire and 
streets and houses—the num- Oxfordshire, between Wilt- 
ber of people—the way in which shire and Gloucestershire, and 
they earn their daily bread—the through part of Gloucestershire 
quantity of food tney eat—the itself to a spot near Cirences- 
manner in which they are sup- tdif, where there is a little spring 
plied with water, fire, and light called Thames-head. Its en- 
—their sanitary condition— tire length from this spring to 
the highways—burial-grounds the mouth is about 220 miles. 

—means of conveyance—moral “ * It is not, however, a broad' 
condition—policemen—prisons and deep river in all parts. 
— savings* banks — hospitals, Large ships of 1,200 tons burden 
schools, &c. By the time he cannot proceed higher than 
had finished these numerous Blackmail; those of 800 tons 
particulars, he was much ex- can reach St. Katherine's Docks, 
hausted; and I was not sony which we shall soon talk about, 
to hear that luncheon would be Small steamers can travel as 
ready in a few minutes. far as Richmond, the place to 
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which we are going, and one or 
two even go as far as Hampton 
Court; beyond that distance 
the river is only navigable for 
barges and small boats.* 
u * IIow wide is the river?* I 
; said. * If you look at its month, 
j beyond the Non, there is a part 
j which measures nearly eighteen 
| miles across; at the Non it 
measures six miles; at Graves¬ 
end its width is about half a 
mile; at Woolwich, a quarter of 
a mile; and at London Bridge, 
about 700 feet. But here we 
are at Richmond.* 

“We stopped for half on hour 
atBichmond, and then returned 
by one of the steamers. On 
our way, we passed under the 
bridges which I described to 
you in a former letter.* Leav¬ 
ing Richmond Bridge, we passed 
under the new railway bridge, 
c Kew Bridge, Hammersmith, 
Putney, Battersea, Vauxhall, 
Westminster, Hungerford, Wa¬ 
terloo, Blackfriars, Southwark, 
and London Bridges. We then 
landed, crossed to the other 
side of the bridge, and entered 
one of the larger Gravesend 
steam-boats. 

“In our course to London 
Bridge, we had passed many 
pleasant villas and parks, be¬ 
longing to the merchants of 
London, and had seen a great 
variety of scenery. On reaching 
the bridges connected wi^ Lon¬ 
don, my friend gay* ine an 
account of them, which 1 think 
you would like to hear. 

“ * Westminster Bridge ,* he 
said, ‘is the oldest of the bridges, 
and is in a ruinous condition; it 

• Pagem , 
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will soon be pulled down. It con- ■ 
tains thirteen lsrgeandtwo smaller 1 
arches; it was finished in 1751. 

“ ‘ Hungerford Suspension 
Bridge is the most modern; it 
was opened in 1845. This beau¬ 
tiful bridge is only second to the 
Suspension Bridge at Fribourg in 
Switzerland; it contains 11,000 
tons of iron. « 

“ ‘ Waterloo Bridge contains 
some of the finest aralios ever built; 
it baa been said to be “ worth a 
visit from the remotest corner of 
the earth.” 

“ * Blaerfriars Bridge, like 
that of Westminster, ie very old, 
and is wearing ont. Both were built 
of Portland stone, which ie too soft 
to resist the notion of the water; 
so that their piers are much worn. 

Southwark Bridge is built 
of iron, with Btone piers; it con¬ 
tains three immense arches; the 
central onejiaa a span of 240 feet, 
and ie the widest in the world. 

ut London Bridge was opened 
in 1831. It is built of granite; of 
its five arches, the central one lute a 
span of 150 feet.* 

“To help me to remember 
these particulars, my friend 
gave me the following table, 
which you also may read:— 


Nuna of Bridge. 

When 

opened. 

Cost. 

No. of 
Arehee. 

Vauxhall. • 

1814 

880,000 

9 

Westminster 

1701 

989,600 

16 

Hungerford 

1846 

11(1,000 

9 

Waterloo. . 

1817 

1,160,000 

9 

Blackfriars . 

1770 

800,000 

9 

Southwark . 

1819 

800,000 

9 

London Bridge 

1891 

2,000,000 

6 


“ You may ham this table; I 
and in my next letter you shall | 
hear what I saw on the other , 
side of London Bridge. 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ Hrnky Young.” 
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5th 


Poetry. 


THE NEW YEAR’S SONQ OF THE CHURCH BELL. 

11 A Happy New Year/ 1 aaith the old church bell, 

As it rings in the clear air loudly; 

And its deep-toned echoes mount and swell 
To the pure blue heavens proudly. 

W A Happy New Year,” quoth its iron tongue. 

To the blithe, and the sorrow-laden, 

To the grey-haired sire, to the stripling young, 

To the grandame, and fair young maiden, 

“ I could tell much of the passing year— 

Much of its joy and sorrow; 

But a new-born one is hastening here, 

And I'll bid it a fur gol-morrow.” 

Ami again rung out the old ehuroh bell, 

With a strain of wildest gladness; 

Then sank from its loud triumphant swell 
To a wailing note of sadness. 

“Many who welcomed my joyous tone 
As I greeted the year now dying, 

Away to their last long rest are gone, 

And under the sod are lying; 

Age hath lain down with manhood’s prime, 

And womah, her vigil keeping, 

Just closed the loved one's eyes in time, 

Ere she herself lay sleeping. 

“ And childhood returns like a priceless boon 
Back to the Giver givon; 

’Twaa hard for the mother to yield so soon 
Her cherub back to heaven. 

Still 1 welcomed home each pallid one, 

With my slow and solemn knelling; 

Till they silenced my voice, lest its fearful tone 
Should reach the sick man's dwelling. 

« There are eyes that smiled on the last New Year, 

Shall smile on another never; 

There are hearts that throbbed far a proud career, 

Shall throb no more for ever. 

Oh! a gallant harvest old Death hath made, 

That stern and hoary reaper; 

And the busy sexton hath plied his trade 
O’er many a dreamless sleeper. 

“ Yet a welcome blithe for the yonng New Year, 

With his untold joy or sorrow ; 

He eometh an unknown stranger hero, 

And we’ll bid him a fair good-morrow. 

Still, part we as friends no more to meet 
With the year that hath just passed o’er us; 

While with ehime and with peal we’ll warmly greet 
The unveilbd one before jus. n. A. p. 
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SONGS FOR THE MONTHS.—FEBRUARY. 
To 1 Wxntbb Wind. 

Set to UoaUfor *' Puutim Plan,” by O. CMiam. 


Loud wind,atrong wind,blowtngfromthainofortolno, FMh wind, ftn wind. 



Load wind strong wind, blowing from tho mdnntaine, FmE wind, fteo wind, 



awnping o'rr tho tea, Flour forth tbf »Hd« llht torruntu foom ulr- 


•wrrplng o'rr tho an. Four forth thy viola Hto tomato foam uir- 



Druaehto of llfo to iw ( Druughte of lifo to mo I 


fountolno, Dmnghtoof Ufoto mol Broughtoof Uft to mol 


••• The a moll no tap on required inflame Of tho ■ ton mo only. 

Clenr wind, eald wind, like o Tfartheroi giant. 

Store brightly threading all thy cloud driven hair. 

Thrilling tho bleok night with o voice daunt, 

1 will moot than thare. 

Wild wind, hold wind. Ilka a otrong armed angel, 
deep mo roand~4ioo mo with thy him divine! 

Breathe In my dulled hoar* thy eoorot oweot evengri— 

Minn, end only mlnol 

Fiaroa wind, mad udfcd, howling through tbe nattono, 

Know** tMgi how bmpeth that heart an thou oweep'pt by. 

Ah I thou wouldot panne a while In a gentle pdUoaaa, - 

Like a human nigh. 

Aougb In aamaburning eyeeUft'e whole bright oirele narrowo 
To one m lo r ry 1 

Loud wind,otrong wind.otoy thou lathe tnoutotoo! 

flmh wind,treetom, trouble nottheronl 
(tola#t&fo*#whuBmian my boart’o wild fountolno, 

' *"* tnumiut mmraog womul. 
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himself apprentice to a mill* 
wright.” 

A millwright, 70 a know, is a 
man who makes machinery for 
mills. Now, he muBt he very 
determined who can learn to 
make mill-machinery, and yet 
not be able to read. “ So," the 
speaker would conclude,— 
“James Brindley is the right 
sort of man to make a canal; 
and, mind you, I say that he 
will do it. Mark my words! 
that determined man will cer¬ 
tainly ‘ carry out the duke’s 
wonderful plans." 

“Yes,” another would add, 
“I say, too, that he will, just 
because he likes anything hard 
to do. I can tell yon something 
more about him. His master, 
Mr. Bennett, did not know 
much about his business, so he 
l used to leave young Brindley 
by himself for whole weeks, to 
get through his work the best 
way he could. But this was 
an advantage to him; for he 
always would get his work 
done ‘somehow’; he would 
make his inventive faculties 
work to find out how his duties 
were to be done. And he 
always did find out the way, 
and did what he wanted. 

“Let me tell you only one 
thing,” lie would add; “just to 
show how determined he is. 
His master, Bennett, some time 
ago, was employed. to build a 
paper-mill* The poor man had 
never seen one before, so he 
went off to a distant part to in- 
, spectit. His observations, how- 
j ever, were not of much use to 
him. When he returned, he 
could not succeed with the mill; 
he had only bewildered himself. 

on 


“ Now, Brindley himself 
hod never seen a paper-mill, 
but when he was helping his 
master, he soon began to suspect 
that the thing was not being 
done properly. So he said 
nothing to any one, but waited 
till his week’s work was over; 
then he set out alone, across 
the distant country, to hare 
a look at the mill himself. 
ITe reached the mill, and ex¬ 
amined all its minute parts, 
lie could not, however, make 
any note of them; he only entered 
his observations in his head, 
looking over the machine again 
and again, until he felt him¬ 
self perfect master of it. He 
then returned to his work in 
good time by the Monday morn¬ 
ing, having travelled the whole 
distance of fifty miles on foot. 
On the Monday morning he 
set to work again by himself; 
and, to the surprise of nil, he 
corrected his master’s mistakes, 
completed the whole machine, 
and even improved it. Now, 
friends! what I mean to say is, 
that such a man as that has 
spirit enongh to do anything. 
Trust him! he'll make the canal 
somehow. He’ll bore through 
mountains and rocks, and hell 
cut his way through any place, 
you’ll see, if the duke will only 
try him! ” 

So all the people who 
were talking about Brind¬ 
ley, agreed that he would be 
able to make the new canal. 

L. And did the Duke of 
Bridgewater try him? 

P. Yes. Try and imagine 
the man talking to the duke. 
It is said that Brindley was 
“ as plain-looking a man as any 
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of the boors of the Peak, or as 
one of his own carters; yet, 
when he spoke all ears listened, 
and every mind was filled with 
the wonders which he pro¬ 
nounced practicable.” The 
duke kney this, and had there¬ 
fore sent for him. I can im¬ 
agine that the duke would say, 
“Now, Mr. Brindley, I have 
heard of your astonishing per¬ 
severance; I have heard of the 
great water-engine you made 
for drayiing the coal-mine at 
Clifton; I have heard of the 
new silk-mill you erected at 
Conglcton, in Cheshire; and of 
the steam-engine you erected 
at Newcostlc-under-Lyne for 
saving onc-lialf of the fuel;— 
do you think you can apply 
your ingenuity to the making 
of a canal?” 

Brindley, you must remem¬ 
ber, never hod made such a 
thing; but that mattered not to 
a man of his spirit; he under¬ 
took to survey the ground, and 
see whether it could be done. 
Accordingly you might soon 
after have seen a rough-looking 
man, with lines and surveying 
instruments, hard at work 
measuring the ground from the 
Worsley coal-mines to Man¬ 
chester. He found that there 
were some tremendous diffi¬ 
culties to get through; yet, as 
I told you last week, he re¬ 
ported to the' duke that he 
would undertake to surmount 
them. 

The duke then resolved that 
in making the canal every part 
of the work should be done in 
the most perfect manner. One 
great difficulty seemed to be 
that of getting a supply of water. 


When the country through 
which the water flows is un¬ 
even, it is usual to divide the 
canal into sections of different 
levels by means of locks. But 
os this plan causes some waste 
of the water, it was decided 
that there should be one level 
throughout, without any locks. 
This plan, however, increased 
the other difficulties of Brind¬ 
ley, as he would have to carry 
the canal under high hills, 
and across wide and deep 
valleys. Many people? there¬ 
fore, said, as beforf, when they 
heard of Brindley's plans, “Oh, 
he cannot possibly do it.” Many 
laughed, and thought that the 
duke was only going to waste 
his money. 

The surprise of the people 
was not lessened when they 
saw how Brindley commenced , 
his work. Having found out 
which was the proper level for 
the canal, he beghn in the heart 
of the coal-mountain at Wors¬ 
ley: here he formed a large 
basin for a supply of water, 
and he then bored a tunnel 
three-quarters of a mile long, 
from the basin to the other 
side of the hill. How he con¬ 
tinued the canal across the 
country, I cannot tell you; you 
must go to Lancashire to see 
the work itself, to understand 
its merits. Ho had fixed the 
level of the water, and to that 
level he kept it, either by cut¬ 
ting or boring, or making high 
banks, or brickwork on which 
the water could flow. He not 
only directed the workmen, 
but helped them by inventing 
new machines; he also took 
Care to have everything done 
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j in the cheapest way. For in¬ 
stance, having excavated gravel 
and clay from one place, he 
used it for making embank¬ 
ments, or for making bricks, in 
another. These materials were 
carried in boats which opened 
at the bottom, and dropped 
their load into the*placc where 
it was required, without trouble. 
So great was the care of the 
great engineer, that he seemed 
ready for every difficulty that 
he met with; and so great was 
hisforefiouflht, that he made no 
bln'ndcrs; hef.never had to undo 
anything that he had done. 

Yet with all his power of in¬ 
vention for getting through the 
work easily; with all his cal¬ 
culations to save expense; with 
nil his care and forethought, 
the work was a veiy heavy one; 
s the difficulties were gigantic, 
and what wns worse, so was 
the expense. The duke wns a 
very rich man, and he gave up 
his money freely: he spent 
thousands upon thousands of 
pounds; and instead of living 
like a rich noble, he devoted 
all his money, except £400 per 
annum, for the purpose. All 
the people of England knew 
how poor he had made himself, 

! for every one was watching and 
talking about the wonderful 
work; and when the duke 
tried to borrow £500 at the 
Royal Exchange, no merchant 
would trust him.' They said 
that he had ruined himself, and 
that they should never get their 
money back again if they lent 
it him, because his fine canal 
scheme must all come to nought. 
So the people of Lancashire 
laughed at Brindley onctf 
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more. Indeed all people made 
a great outcry—they ridi¬ 
culed Brindley for attempting 
impossibilities, and the Duke of 
Bridgewater for being so extra¬ 
vagant. 

But the duke wfs, fortu¬ 
nately, os unflinching and de¬ 
termined as his engineer. He 
had made up liis mind that the 
thing should be done, so he 
shut his ears to the peoples* 
remarks, and set about raising 
more money in every Dossiblc 
way. His agent, Mr. Uilbcrt, 
was kept constantly employed 
in riding np and down the 
country offering the duke’s 
“promissory-notes” in exchange 
for money." Thus more money 
was raised; and the work was 
carried on. 

Biit when the undertaking 
was nearly finished, the greatest 
difficulty of all presented itself 
—the canal, to be brought into 
Manchester, must be carried 
over the river Irwkll, on which 
Manchester is situated. So, 
when the people heard that 
this was to be done, they all 
laughed again. They asked, 
“llow can you carry a canal 
over a river?” and many said 
’twos impossible. Even the 
duke began to wonder how it 
was to be done; but as for the 
daring Brindley, nothing could 
dismay him. He said lie would 
rear aii immense bridge of three 
arches across the river, and 
that his canal should flow over 
this bridge, while the Irwcll 
flowed under it. Such a bridge 
we call an aqueduct. The 
duke, however, was staggered 
at the idea; the centre arch 
was to rise forty feet above the 
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river. The ridicule of the peo¬ 
ple, too, was increasing; und 
thev still cried—“Tooh! impos¬ 
sible!” 

Brindley, therefore, thought 
he woujd convince the dnke 
that the* design was practi¬ 
cable, before he ventured to 
ask for so large a sum of money 
ns the bridge must cost; so 
he procured another engineer 
to examine his plans, and give 
his opinion upon them. Brind¬ 
ley brolight him to the spot, by 
the side of the river where the 
aqueduct was to be built, niul 
{ explained how he meant to do 
it; but, alas! the engineer was 
as hard to persuade us the 
people—he only shook his head, 
j and remarked that ‘‘he hud 
| often heard of castles in the air, 
j but never before was shown 
i where any of them were to be 
erected.” 

Never mind! Such oppo¬ 
sition did not discourage Brind¬ 
ley—it only called forth more 
of his determination—he de¬ 
clared the more loudly thut he 
could do it, and thut it should 
be done. The duke believed 
him, and the bridge was there¬ 
fore put in hand. In September, 


1760, it was begun, and on the 
17th July following, it was 
finished. On that day the 
people who had suid “Pooh,” 
and those who had said “Impos¬ 
sible,” were silent. They were 
silenced by the sight of a noble 
aqueduct, 600 feet long. They 
gazed at it with wonder, and 
they were awed into silence 
once mure when the first boat 
passed over it, floating on tub 
Bridgewater Canal. Over 
the new canal it glidtyi in si¬ 
lence, yet it spoke—-uh! it spoke 
with a power whicli all people 
felt; it gave them a silent lesson 
on the sure triumph of industry, 
of determination, and of perse¬ 
verance. Oh, it was a beautiful 
sight! What thoughts of 
James Brindley must the 
workmen, the Duke of Bridge- 
water, and the spectators * 
have had then ! It was novel 
und pleasant, too, us the boat 
glided over the canal, to see a 
great vessel with ull its masts 
and sails standing undisturbed, 
directly under the boat’s keel. 

There were other triumphs, 
too. I wish there was time to 
tell you of them now, but they 
must be left until next week. 


■ 1 ■ ■ .. 

TAB ST0RA1Y PETREL. 

Up and down! up and down! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown, 
Amidst the flashing and feathery foam, 

- The stormy Petrel finds a home; 

A home,—if such a place can be, 

For her who lives in the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm her young, and teach them to spring 

At once o’er the waves, on tlieir stormy wing! 

B. W. PROCTER. 
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THE TUDOES. 

I1ENHY TIT. 

P. You heard last week how After rendering the people 
Henry acquired power for him- more free from the influence 
self, and depressed that of the of the nobles, Henry's third 
nobles; but you did not hear plan was to teach them in- 
how he sought to improve the dustry, and improve their corn- 
people. merce. He therefore tried to 

This latter object was partly remove the towns from the 
gained by the means taken to neighbourhood of the castles to 
destroy 6 the feudal system. You situations more convenient for 
know, from your previous His- trade—such as the vicinity of 
tory lessons, that most of the some river or of the sea. Here 
towns were in the neighbour- he taught them the advantages 
hood of some great castle, where of industry; he also taught 
a powerful baron resided as them to be frugal, and to pay 
their lord and protector. You their debts—in both of which 
have heard, too, that this was points he set them an example, 
not always the case; and that At the same time, in his treaties 
in many instances, where the with foreign princes he made 
* castles had been destroyed, the provisions for the advantage of 
nobles had built themselves commerce, and for securing the 
large wooden mansions, or halls, rights of tnc British merchants 
instead. The greater number of The active people of the corn- 
towns, however, were still under mercial towns thus depended 
thccoutrolof some baron; his on themselves, the laws, and 
castle was not only a fortress the king; therefore, they soon 
for protection, but a prison for presented a favourable con- 
criminals. It was often fre- trast to the towns dependent 
quented, too, by a host of idle on the barons, 
guests. But as the nobles were Let me stop here for a moment 
rendered less powerful by to tell you that even in the pre- 
Henry, the people became less sent day these baronial towns 
dependent, and could act more are not /ill extinct. Last year, 
according to their own wishes, I visited a town in Sussex, in 
or the king's. which the most important place 

A second step fr the cstab- was the great castle of the 
lishment of order was the insti- duke who lived there. I found 
tution of the Court of Star that a large number of the 
Chamber . It was intended to houses belonged to the duke, 
put down certain associations and that the tradesmen depen- 
of individuals under a chief, ded chiefly for custom upon him, 

; whoso livery they wore; while and other families in the ncigh- 
they bound themselves by oath bourhood. But there was little 
to maintain his private quarrels, industry or commerce in the 
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town; it was a quiet sleepy procure a certificate to that 
place: the week-days were as effect from some lawyer, may J 
quiet as the Sundays. There enter an action t*n forma pan - j 
was only one inn, and its sign peris. j 

was the duke's arms . The duke By the removal of the towns, j 

even professed the ancient rcli- the encouragement of industry, j 
gion of the feudal times, but he and other means, the race of j 
has since become a Protestant, “serfs," the lowest order dc< 1 
He is, however, very different pendent on the nobles, became 
from the ancient barons; for almost extinct. One great | 
when 1 talked about him, the reason for this was that the j 
people spoke of him as a kind barons did not want them. \ 
man. He not only tried to help There were scarcely uny wars « 
them, but he cared for the poor, except the civil wars ami insur¬ 
ant! did them good. There is a rcctions, which the Cautious 
railway-station within three or Henry could notvpreveut. A 
four miles of the town, but it second reason was, that there 
has not done much "to rouse was no need for them to depend 
the people to activity. There on the barons. In those times' 
is more than one such town of peace, the useful arts made 
still to be found in England. rapid progress: tilers, brick- 
But the commercial towns layers, and glaziers, were niuch 
which Henry promoted must sought after; and there was 
have been very interesting ob- plenty of work to do. Wages • 
jects to him. In this king you were nearly four times as high 
may see how contradictory is as in the century before, and 
humun nature; for although he every serf was thus able to 
was selfish and unjust; yet he get his own living, 
took delight in the good of the The king, moreover, deter- 
pcople. lie even took care to mined that all who were able 
help the poor, that they might should work. He not only en- 
obtaiu justice from their supe- courugcd industry, but enforced 
riors. This had never been it. A law was made, that if any 
easy to obtain from the rich unemployed person refused to 
because of their great power, work he might be imprisoned, 
and because of the expense of But, sagacious as Henry was, 
the fees to the lawyers. Henry he made another mistake; 
therefore provided tHbt those although, in this cose, he acted 
who were very poor might sue with a good intention. His 
for justice without paying the mistake was in attempting to 
law-fees. They were scud to regulate the price of wages by 
sue in forma pauperis, which law ; for it has since been found 
means “in the mannerof a poor that such matters should be left 
man." This practice is still in to regulate themselves. The 
force; any poor man who takes following is a copy of the rate 
an oath that he does not pos- of wages in the statute of 1496, 
sess five pounds, if he has a and according to this table all 
just cause to be tried, and can were compelled to work:— 
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IRWin MARIE 

AMU 




M1CKAELM U. 

ISAHTk.il. 



With 

■With- 

With 

With¬ 



Diet. 

out. 

Diet. 

out. 

A free niHHon, master-carpenter, rough 

mason, 





1 bricklayer, master-tiler, plumber. 

Blaster, 

• 

a>t. 


fid. 

carver, joiner .... 

• • 

id. 

Sd. 

1 Other labourers, except In harvest . 

• 

2d. 

id. 

l^d. 

3d. 

I In harvest every mower by the day 

9 • 



id. 

6d. 

A rentier ditto . • • • ■ 

• • 



3d. 

fi«l. 

A carter ditto ..... 

• • 



3d. 

fid. 

A woiiiuu, uud other labourers, ditto 

• • 



2£d. 

i£d 


nRTWCKM 
MICHAELMAS AMO 


I Another mistake was that of 
[ trying to regulate the prices of 
manufactured articles. There 
were infiiiy others, such as pro¬ 
hibiting ther mportution of silk, 
in order to protect the English 
silk manufactures—prohibiting 
the exportation of horses or 
money; and worse still, the 
granting of “ exclusive ” privi¬ 
leges in trade to certain bodies of 
merchants, so that no one else 
t might buy or sell what they 
traded in. These bodies of 
merchants or companies were 
called corporations , and the 
trade which was thus confined 
to themselves alone, was called 
a monopoly. These abuses, which 
Henry begau with good inten¬ 
tions, were extended in suc¬ 
ceeding reigns, as you will see. 
In the present day, however, 
such evils are nearly all removed. 
Every one is beginning to see 
that commerce must be left to 
act natural/y, and that its laws 
should not be interfered with, 
uu v more than the laws of nature. 

You have now heard of the 
principal events of this reign, 
in the year 1509, the time of 
Henry's death came. In one of 
the lustory books, the summary 
of his reign is well given. It is 
said, that “havingseenEngland, 
civilized by his endeavours, his* 
8 S 


people pay their taxes without 
constraint, the nobles confessing 
their subordination, the laws 
alone inflicting punishment, the 
towns beginning to live inde¬ 
pendent of the powerful, com¬ 
merce every day increasing, the 
spirit of faction extinguished, 
and foreigners cither fearing 
England or seeking its alliance, 
he began to see the approaches 
of his end, and died of gout in 
his stomach, having lived fifty- 
two years, and reigned twenty- 
three." 

The character of Henry is 
worth considering. The changes 
for good which he made in the 
manners and condition of his 
people should be always re¬ 
membered with gratitude. He 
was a famous king , but he was 
not a good man. He was cer¬ 
tainly “a faithless friend, and a 
bitter enemy”—he treated his 
wife unkindly because she be¬ 
longed flb the house of York; 
ho behaved well neither to his 
mother nor his son. His ruling 
vice was avarice, as you have no 
doubt observed. Certainly he 
did not die in debt, as the kings 
before him had done; but before 
his death he amassed the in¬ 
credible sum of £1,800,000, 
which was equal to nearly 
£16,000,000 in these days. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

TUB THAMES—TUB FOOT OF LONDON—THE DOCKS. 


“Mr dear Children,— 

“1 said that after crossing 
London Bridge we entered a 
Gravesend steamer. On this 
(the enstem) side of the 
bridge is the beginning of the 
Port of London. The port 
extends from the bridge to 
Blackwull, and beyond, a dis¬ 
tance of more than 'six miles. 
The confused appearance of the 
scene, from the crowds of ships, 
the vast ‘ forest of masts/ the 
number of black-looking ‘ col¬ 
liers,’ I have alluded to in a 
former letter. For a long dis¬ 
tance the surface of the river is 
covered with ships, except a 
channel about 300 feet wide, 
which is left clear for the craft 
to puss up and down. 

“‘I wonder,' I said to my 
friend, ‘that there is not more 
confusion than there seems to 
be with so many vessels.* 

“ * There was during the last 
century,’ he replied. ‘ The 
llccts of merchantmen often j 
blocked up the port; so that 
it was resolved to excavate great 
docks to accommodate the ships. 
In 1802, the West India Docks 
were opened; in 1805, the 
Loudon Docks; in 1608, the 
East India Docks; and in 1828 
the St. Katherine’s Docks were 
also opened. These docks con¬ 
tain, as you may imagine, avast 
number of ships; I think that 
you would like to visit them.’ 

“‘Yes,’I said, *1 should. We 
will just visit one set of docks.’ 

“Accordingly we landed at 
Blackwull, travelled bock to 


London, and entered the Lon¬ 
don Docks. 

“‘The cost of some of the 
docks,’ said my friend, ‘ is even 
more surprising than that of 
the bridges. These London 
Docks cost the immense sam 
of £4,000,000; the thick outer 
walls cost £65,000.’ 

“ Wc then entered the dock; 
and after I had been inside 
for an hour, I Yf§& not sur¬ 
prised at the expense of build¬ 
ing such u pluce. I was more 
surprised at its size. It covers 
altogether nearly 100 acres of 
ground. There is one grand 
enclosure of twenty acres of 
water; and tills is surrounded 
by immense warehouses for 
* bonded ’ goods. Besides, there 
are several smaller enclosures, 
each being surrounded by si¬ 
milar gigantic buildings. 

“Astonished as 1 was at 
these places, and at the endless 
space covered with bales, boxes, 
bags, and barrels, I was more 
excited on visiting the vaults 
below. I was taken by my 
friend to the Tobacco-warehouse, 
which is the largest covered 
building in the world. It occu¬ 
pies five acres of ground, and 
has space for 24,000 hogsheads 
of tobacco. 

“I waded through this im¬ 
mense field of hogsheads for 
some time, when my friend told 
me that he hod a more remark¬ 
able sight for me yet. ‘ I have,* 
he said, ‘a “tasting-order,” 
given me by my wine-mer¬ 
chant ; and with it we can obtain 
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admission to the vaults beneath, 
to taste his pipe of wine.' 

“Accordingly we went down 
to the Avondrous vaults under 
the tobacco warehouses; and 
I soon felt thut I had no words 
which can give you any des¬ 
cription of such a place. The 
vaults ure the principal wine- 
stores of England; they are 
arched with brick, and extend, 
in one direction, in one long 
line for the length of a mile. 
As we entered, we found that 
the cellars were dark. 

“‘How fhall we proceed?’ 
I asked. * Wait,' was the reply, 
and presently a cooper came 
to accompany us, carrying a 
light; my friend also carried a 
light. ‘Mow,’ he said, ‘let us go.’ 

“Then on wo went! Can 
you imagine us going on? I 
remembered walking through 
Oxford Street, ivhich is a 
mile long; hut that was nothing 
to this. There we had pleasant 
shops on our way, but here, on 
both sides, ivere nothing but the 
immense pipes of wine, which 
seemed to be without limit. 
Indeed, I felt that I was in a 
silent underground city, breath¬ 
ing a strange atmosphere which 
smelt and even tasted of wine. 
Besides the large main street 
(or passage) there Avere many 
turnings; these lanes were also 
of great length. In the whole 
vaults th^re is room .for 65,000 
pipes of wine. 

“When my Mend reached 
hi* wine - merchant’s pipe of 
wine, the cooper pierced it, the 
wine was tasted, and we re¬ 
turned. On reaching the open 
air I felt quite (giddy, for the ( 
fumes of the atmosphere had' 
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almost intoxicated me. My 
friend smiled at me, and said 
that if he had thought of it, I 
should have had a substantial 
meal before entering, to prevent 
such effects. 

“We then travelled tOAvards 
the dock-gate again, that we 
might return home; but I was 
almost unable to bear the 
tumult of the busy scene 
through which we passed. 
Without taking the trouble to 
describe to you ivhat we our¬ 
selves saw, I will give you an 
account which has been written 
by a well-known author, Mr. 
Henry Mayliew. lie says:— 
‘As yon enter the dock, the 
sight of the masts in the dis¬ 
tance, and the tnll chimneys 
vomiting clouds of smoke, and 
many-coloured flags flying in 
the air, has a most peculiar 
effect: the sheds Avith the mon¬ 
ster wheels arching through the 
roofs, look like the paddle- 
boxes of huge steamers. 

“‘Along the quay you see, 
now men with their faces blue 
with indigo, and now gaugers 
with their long brass-tipped 
rule dripping Avith spirit from 
the cask they have been pro¬ 
bing. Then will come a group 
of flaxen-haired sailors, chatter¬ 
ing German; and next a black 
sailor, with a cotton handker¬ 
chief twisted turban-like round 
his head. 

“ ‘Presently, a blue-smocked 
butcher, with fresh meat and a 
bunch of cabbages in his tray; 
and, shortly afterwards, a mate 
with green parroquets in a cage. 

“ * Here you will see sitting on 
a bench a sorrowful-looking 
woman with new bright cooking- 
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tins tit her side—she is an emi¬ 
grant preparing for her voyage. 

“ * As you pass' along, at one 
time the air is pungent with the 
scent of tobacco; at another, 
you are overpowered with the 
fumes of rum. Then you are 
nearly sickened with the stench 
of hides and huge bins of horns; 
and, shortly afterwards,- the At¬ 
mosphere is fragrant with coffee 
and spice. Nearly everywhere 

{ rou meet stacks of cork, or yel- 
ow bins of sulphur, or lead- 
coloured ore. As you enter the 
warehouse, the flooring is sticky, 
as if it had been newly tarred, 
with the sugar that has leaked 
though the casks; and, as you 
descend into the dark vaults, 
you sec long lines of lights 
hanging from the black arches, 
and lamps flitting about mid¬ 
way. Here you sniff the fumes 
of the wine, and there the pecu¬ 
liar fungous smell of dry-rot. 

“ ‘Then the jumble of sounds, 
os you pass along the dock, 
blends in anything but sweet 
concord. The sailors are sing¬ 
ing boisterous negro songs from 
the Yankee ship just entering— 
the cooper is hammeriug at the 
casks on the quay—the chains 
of the cranes loosed from their 
weight rattle as they fly up 
again—the ropes splash in the 
water—some captain shouts his 
orders through his hands—a 
goat bleats from some ship in 
the basin—and empty casks roll 
along the stones with a dull 
drum-like sound. 

“ ‘ Here the heavy-laden ships 
are down far below the level of 
the quay, and you descend to 
them by ladders, whilst, in ano¬ 
ther basin, they are high up and 


out of the water, so that their 

J ^rcen copper sheathing is almost 
evel with the eye of the pus- 
senger; while above his head 
along line of bowsprits stretches 
far over the quay, and, from 
them, hang spars and planks 
as a gangway to each ship. _ 
“‘This immense establish¬ 
ment is worked by from one 
thousand to three thousnud 
hands, according to the ‘ brisk* 
or ‘slack* nature of the busi¬ 
ness.* 

“If, dear children, y<*i ima¬ 
gine such a scene spread over 
nearly 100 acres of ground, you 
will get some idea of the Lon¬ 
don Docks. Then, think of 
the other largo docks, which 
are almost as well filled, and 
you will thus grt u faint im¬ 
pression of the wonderful ex¬ 
tent of London’s commerce. 
But, when you re*"‘ ibcr the 
enormous quant -f goods 
consumed in London alone, you 
will not, I am sure, wonder 
that such docks are necessary. 

“ Before closing my letter, 1 
may as well tell you that the 
St. Katherine's Docks are the 
nearest to London; the London 
Docks are next; then the West 
India Docks; then the East 
India Docks. 

“ I was on the whole much 
pleased with my visit, to the 
Thames. The bridges , the pool, 
and the docks of that noble 
river are truly interesting sub¬ 
jects. But I am tired now, 
dear children, and having done 
with my subject I beg to say 
good-byeI 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

* “ Henry Youno." 
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Chaptek II. 

THE NINE CLASSES OP WOEOS—PltBPOSITXONS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 


Lesson 8. 

THE PREPOSITIONS. 

Ion. We have learned of five 
classes of words— 1 st, The names 
of things, called Nouns; 2 ndly, 
The words which express the 
qualities of things, called Am- 
jectives ; Srdly, The words 
used instead of nouns, called 
Pkonouns l 4thly, The words 
which signify duiny someth inf/, or 
beiny done to , culled Veubb ; 
5thly, The words added to verbs 
to tell us somet/iiny about them , 
called Ad vkuus. Shall we make 
tt memory lesson ubout them ? 

P. No; we will first learn of 
all the classes. There are cer¬ 
tain words which show the 
relation between other words. 
Can you understand that? 

\V. No. I did not know that 
words could be “ relations.” 

P. The word “relation,” 
Willie, merely means a connec¬ 
tion. I may say I stand above 
you, and I may then say I 
stand behind you. These are 
different connections. 

W. Yes; the first connection 
is that you are above, the second 
that you are behitid. 

P. Here are some more con¬ 
nections between you and me. 

I have something good '«> say 
qf you. I have something good 
to say for you. I have something 
good to say to you. 

W. There are three more 
connections— for, and to. 1 
like the last. Hade you any- a 
thing good to say to me? 
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P. Yes. Here is “ something 
good.” You may now easily 
discover a class of words differ¬ 
ent from those you have learned 
before. 

W. I cun see which words 
you mean. I will say them— 
before, behind, of, for, from; 
these words show the connec¬ 
tion between the other words. 

P. And such words are called 
Prepositions. “ Preposition ” 
means placiny before. Make 
some sentences with preposi¬ 
tions in them, and you will see 
that the preposition is cither 
before a noun or a pronoun. 

Ion. I will make two sen¬ 
tences. John is laughing with 
me. My sister is luughiiig at 
me. Hath the prepositions arc 
before the pronoun “ me.” 

L. 1 will try some sentences. 

Nelson fought for\ iis country. 
Go to bed. I am on the couch. 
Think about your lesson. Go 
beyond the common. 

So the preposition is another 
servant of the noun, for it can¬ 
not be used unless it is placed 
before a noun or a pronoun; it 
depends upon it, and is joined to 
it. Let us make its “definition.” 

Definition. —The words which 
show the connection between other 
words are called Phbpositidns. 
They have that name because they 
are generally placed before a noun 
or pronoun. 

Examples. —To, for, with, from, 
by, unto, upon, through, in, at, of, 
beyond. 

P. I may remark that, origi- 
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nallv, prepositions showed the 
relations of place. Suppose 
that you take a ball in your 
hand and throw it, then* tell 
j me where you throw it to. You 
i will find that you must use a 
■ preposition every time, to show 
1 the relation between the verb 
! “ throw,” and the place where 
! the hall is thrown. Take this 
! ball in your hand, Willie, and 
' tell me in what place you will 
j throw it. 

IF. Yes; I will .throw it 
! through the window. I will 


throw it in the air. I will 
throw it over the moon. 1 will 
throw it into the sea. T will 
throw it beyond that desk. I 
will throw it under the table. 
I will throw it before his face. 
I will throw it behind his back. 
I will throw it up to the sky. 
I will throw it down to tlic 
ground. 

P. That will do. You thus 
see how many prepositions 
show the connection of place . 
Now, attend to your Parsing 
Exercise. 


No. 8. PABAINO EXBRCISB. # 

I danced with paps. He danced before papa. She danced nlcel f with 
IIip brother of her friend. I will ent my breakfast anon. Send the umbrella 
for Mary. Lend an umbrella to Mary. I want my needle-box; semi It by 
Mary. Walt I 1 will consider—put It carefully In a parcel with the little 
needle-box. John’* ulsters arc In the parlour; they [lire going] [to stop] to 
ten. Accept from me a present for the baby; It is in the box on the table, 
behind the door of the little room. 


Lesson 9. 

THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

There will be time to-day to 
point out another class of words. 
Tell me what word is wanting 
in this sentence— 

I will go on it leaves ofT raining. 

L. The word if is wanted. 

IF. Or you might put in the 
word when. 

_ [on. Or the words as soon as, 
directly. You may say “as 
soon as” it leaves off raining. 

P. True; and of what use 
would any of those words be if 
you placed them between the 
parts of the sentence which are 
separated? 

IF. They would join them 


together, of course. I suppose 
you are going to teach ns ubout 
words which join parts of sen¬ 
tences —“join words.” 

P. Yes. Here are some more— 

John and Jane are ill. John or 
Jane may get well. 

Here the nouns John and Jane 
are joined by the words and, or. 
Such words are called “Con¬ 
junctions,” from two Latin words 
which moan joining together . 

Ion. I can soon make the 
definition of those words. 

Definition—A. word which joins 
two parts of a senteneo together, 
or two nouns, is called a Con¬ 
junction. 

Examples —And, or, as soon 
as, when, if. 


No. 9. Parsing Exbrcisb. 


Mary and I [are going] to school. We wanted [to go] yesterday, but we 
did not. The man [was punished] because he robbed papa. I am happy 
when I am well; and I am miserable when I am ill. I often wear llat 
shoes, or slippers, for I have tender chilblains, with corns. 



6th Week. SATUBDAY. Foreign Geography. 


THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

CONSTANTINOPLE—THE DERVISHES. 


“ Mv dear Children,— 

“ I dare say you don't know 
whnt a Dervish is? Never 
mind! let ine have the pleasure 
of telling you. 

“‘ We must not leave Con¬ 
stantinople without seeing the 
Dervishes,' said the Russian 
countess, the day after our visit 
to the slave-market; ‘they are 
numbered amongst the princi¬ 
pal lions <Sf the city.' From 
all I had heard of them I would 
rather have left them unseen, 
but finding that my companion 
wished to go, I could not refuse 
to escort her. On our way we 
had some talk about these 
creatures. 

“‘ Dervish* said the coun¬ 
tess, ‘ is a Persian word, it 
signifies poor and needy. The 
Mohammedans use it to ‘describe 
a person who has become poor 
because he has devoted himself 
to religious services instead of 
work. The Arabians call such 
a person a Fakir. Amongst 
those who are of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion we find 
similar persons; they arc called 
Monks, sometimes Hermits ; the 
women are called Nuns. It is 
very likely that the Mohamme¬ 
dans, and others living this 
kind of life, got the idea of 
doing so from the ancient Jew¬ 
ish prophets. You remember, 
I dare say, how St. John the 
Baptist lived in the wilderness, 
wore camel's hair, and ate 
locusts and wild honey?' 

“‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘every 
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one remembers John the Bap¬ 
tist.’ 

“ ‘ I dare say that Mahomet 
studied his history; for he 
taught that it was meritorious 
thus to become poor; he taught 
that if men lived apart from 
the world, with their thoughts 
turned away from their relations 
and friends, they could thus 
more easily turn their thoughts 
to God. “Let the people be 
poor" he thought, “that they 
may not love riches better than 
my word.” So in his sacred 
book, called the Korun , he 
wrote these words—“ See that 
ye come poor before God, for the 
jioor shall have the first place 
in his mansion and poverty, 
you know, is a very easy 
virtue.’ 

“ * Yes,’ I replied; * so, I sup¬ 
pose that there are plenty of 
dervishes.* 

“ * There were,* said the coun¬ 
tess ; ‘ but there are not so many 
now, for it has been found out 
that they arc not all good men: 
people, therefore, do not trust in 
them. Those we are going to 
see are called Dancing Der¬ 
vishes. Of course you have 
heard of the great fast which 
the Mohammedans practise in 
the month of Ramazan. These 
dervishes not only fast during 
that month, but on every 
Thursday. They claim great 
merit because they worship 
God in a peculiar way: a pipe 
is played to them, and as soon 
as they hear its sound they 
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twirl round, and continue doing at the door. Accordingly we 
so until the music stops. did so; we paid a few paras for 

“ ‘ Dervishes were popular the loan; then scuffling into 
about 700 years ago. An order a rather dark room, we took 
called Rufiita was then founded, our places amongst a number 
and they claimed to be very re- of * Franks,* who were squat- 
ligious because some would hold ting in the Turkish manner on 
a piece of red-hot iron between the floor, in a small pluce railed 
their teeth until it became cool, off from the rest of tne building, 
while others would cut them-' “ We waited about ten 
selves with sharp instruments, minutes, when an invisible 
“ * And then there is an order musician struck up a fantasia 
called Calendars. The der- on something; it sounded like 
vishes of this order wear a pecu- an asthmatical clarionet. This 
liar dress of sheep or tiger’s skin, clarionet sounded fortlt some 
or parti-coloured cloth. Some brilliant flourishes^ and was 
wear a dress of iron, while others then joined by some instrument 
wear scarcely any clothing at of the hurdy-gurdy species, 
all; they are half-naked, with After wc had listened to a long 
their skins painted red or block; sleepy duct, twenty-six der- 
they have feathers in their ears, vishes entered, seating them- 
and a fanciful-shaped hat, some- selves in a circle* one, who 
thing like that of a magician appeared to be the superior, 
or conjuror. They may remind was distinguished by a piece of 
one of the street-conjurors; for in carpet to repose upon. 
their girdles they carry plates “ After remaining motionless 

in which to receive charities, awhile, they aroAe and paraded 
They also pretend to be in- in single Ale around the inosque, 
spired, and visit the coffee- each one making an obeisance as 
houses, aflti other places, to he passed his chief. Then, with 
preach; but they are not much outstretched arms and closed 
listened to. The fact is, they eyes, each devotee began to 
arc thought to be hypocrites revolve on his own axis, per- 
who put on a sanctimonious forming at the same Jime a 
appearance, as a pretext for circuit of the arena. Koch 
idleness. Some are worse than gradually increased the speed 
idle; they indulge in wicked of his gyrations until he seemed 
vices. But here is the mosque ; overcome with religious fervour, 
let us enter.’ or giddiness; for his head sunk 

“As we came into the mosque on his shoulders, and 1 his 
we were stopped, for we were quivering lips were white with 
going to tread on ‘holy ground.' foam. After seeing some hnlf- 
* You must take off your shoes,* dozen of these human tops drop 
we were told. This was not panting and exhausted on the 
pleasant, but we found that pavement, I had quite enough 
instead we might, if we chose, of the exhibition, and ventured 
put our feet in a pair of slippers, to hint as much to the coun- 
of which there was a heap lying less. To my joy, I heard that 
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she too hod perfectly satisfied 
her curiosity, and was anxious 
to vary the amusement. 

“ Onr dragoman wished ns 
to pay a visit to the Howling 
Dervishes ; but that was more 
than I could possibly endure, 
so wc returned home. 

“ ‘ Well,' said the countess 
on our way home, * it was a 
hideous spectacle, and a very 
sad one.' 

“‘Very,’ I replied. ‘It is 
very humiliating, too, that men 
should be so deluded. Do you 
think they really imagine they 
are serving' God by their bar¬ 
barous shrieks and antics?' 

“ * I am afraid not. They are, 
as I said, known principally for 


their bod qualities; they are 
notorious for their fondness for 
opium and intoxicating drinks ; 
but they have convents in most 
Mohammedan countries. 

“ ‘ The religion of the Turks, 
and their manners and customs 
are worth remembering,' said 
my companion; ‘ and as I have 
seen much of these people at 
different times, I will give you 
an account of them.’ 

“ But I have not time, now, 
dear children, to tell yon all 
the countess said; so I will send 
jon her description of the Turks 
in my next letter. 

“ Believe mo 

“Your affectionate friend, 

“ Uncle Kichabd.” 




THE CROCUS’S SOLILOQUY. 

a 

Down in my solitude under the Bnow, 

Where nothing cheering can reach me; 

Here without light to see how to grow, 

I’ll trust to nature to teach me. 

I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 

Locked in so gloomy a dwelling; • 

My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 

„ While the bud in my bosom is swelling. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 

From this cold dungeon to free me, 

I will peer up my little bright head ; 

All will be joyful to see me. 

Then from my heart will young petals diverge. 

As rays of the sun from their focus; 

I from the dark? 1 jss of earth will emerge 
A happy and beautiful Crocus! 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow— 

Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 

We come out the brighter to-morrow! 

H. F. GOULD. 
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7th Week. 


KOHDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE HAN WHO MADE CANALS. 


JP. Last week I did not tell 
you of all the good fruits of 
James Bbindlby’s industry. 

His patron, the Duke of 
Bridgewater, had spent nearly 
all his property in making 
the canal: but in time he was 
richly repaid; the coal-mines 
at Worsley were now very pro¬ 
fitable, as the coals could be 
conveyed to Manchester at little 
expense. The duke also had 
confidence to make other canals; 
a branch canal was formed, 
uniting Manchester with the | 
great commercial town of Liver* 
pool; this also was constructed 
on one level throughout, and 
was carried over the Mersey, 
on which river Liverpool is 
situated, by an aqueduct like 
that over tne IrweU. * 

Before this canal was com¬ 
pleted, the cost of the carnage 
of goods between Manchester 
and Liverpool was twelve shil¬ 
lings per ton; the charge was 
now reduced to nx shillings 
per ton, at which price it 
yielded the duke a good return. 
The profits arising from the 
duke’s canals at length pro¬ 
duced him a splendid income. 
It was said to have been, at one 
time, nearly £80,000 per an¬ 
num; he himself once esti¬ 
mated it at £110,000; and at 


his death, whioh happened in 
1803, he left £600,000 in the 
funds, besides his large pro¬ 
perly in lands. * 

No doubt it waas pleasing to 
Brindley to see his patron tnus 
rewarded; but he must have 
| been even more pleased at. the 
good he had done for his coun¬ 
try. Soon, nothing was talked 
of but canals. When the 
landed proprietors and rich 
men saw the Duke of Bridge- 
| water’s success, they followed 
his example, indeed, before 
the Bbidgewatbb Cana!l was 
finished, Brindley was engaged 
in making surveys for another 
of even greater importance. 

The new canal was to pass 
through the county of Stafford, 
in order to connect the rivers 
Trent and Mersey, and thus 
form a complete intercommu¬ 
nication between the east and 
west coasts of England. Yon 
will nndentand this by looking 
at the* map. The scheme, like 
that of the Bridgewater canal, 
was thought Impossible to be 
executed; but it was ail the 
more plearing to Brindley on 
that account. He made the 
survey, and found that to exe¬ 
cute the work he must bore, 
through a hill; a tunnel two 
thousand eight hundred and 
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eljriity^dglkt yard* in length, 
widen was just the sort of diffi¬ 
culty he liked to encounter. 
Accordingly, be was allowed to 
encounter it; and the thing 
was done. When the canid 
was completed “it contained 
i five tunnels, it was ninety-three 
; miles long, had seventy-six 
locks, and passed over many 
‘ aqueducts'*; Brindley,however, 
did not live to execute the 
whole of the great work. 

In an account which has been 
written'Of Mr. Brindley, it is 
. said that the grandeur of his 
{dans drew crowds of astonished 
and delighted visitors from all 
quarters to witness them. One 
who came to see him while the 
great tunnel was being formed, 
says:— 

| “Gentlemen come to view onr 
c eighth wonder of the world, the 
! subterranean navigation, which is 
, cutting by the great Hr. Brindley, 

' who handles rocks ss cosily as you 
would plum-pies, and makes the 
'four elements subservient to his 
wilL Every mind is filled with 
wonder at the things he pronounces 
to be practicable. He has out a 
„ xnHe through bogs, which he binds 
up, embanking them wtt£ stones, 


of the navigation. 'On the Bids of 
the hill Telden, he hae a pump, 
which is worked by water, and a 
stove, the fire of which sucks 
through a pipe the damps that 


I ting towards the Mntu* ofthe hill. 

; The clay he cuts ^ out Mtves for 
hrlek to arch the aubtsrraneous 
park which we heartily wish to 
see finished to Walden Ferry, when 
' wej&ati be able to send mm and 
"koto to London, and. to different 
fSrte of the globe.V 

Besides the great Trbrt ahd 


Msrsey Cabal, many others 
were formed in different parts 
of the kingdom; and in most 
ef the works Brindley assisted 
with enthusiasm. Thus, as long 
as he lived, he spent an active 
and useful life. He was indeed 
too active: he “multiplied his 
labours, wasted his strength, end 
shortened Us life." • He died in 
Staffordshire, hi the 56th year 
of hie age, on 87th September, 
1838. 

The life of Brindley was 
short, bnt it was always plea¬ 
sant, because it was useful. 
While he lived, he had one of 
the pleasures which great men 
often feel—he saw others learn¬ 
ing from him; he saw maqy 
trying to imitate him; he saw 
them succeed in doing greater 
things than they had ever drekmt 
could possibly be done. 

Sucn a result of his labours 
will always be a great joy 
to a good man. Cannot you 
Imagine that it was very plea¬ 
sant for him sometimes to sit 
down and think? “Yes,” he 
might say to himself, “I have 
done a great deed; 1 have 
shown thl world an improve¬ 
ment." 

But he might think again, 
and find more pleasure still. 
He might say to himself, 
4 * I see that my own plans will 
bring fbrth fruit a hundred¬ 
fold; for not only myself, but 
future generations, ean thus be 
of service to their country." 

And such has been the ease. 
The people were aroused, and 
began to do even more than 
other nations had done. In 
about seventy years, nearly 
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were madc^ which* before (he 
invention of the steam-engine, 
were of the greatest service— 
increasing the wealth and im¬ 
portance of England. 

i 

Children! may yon not he 
as useful as Thomas Brindley? 


Would yon not like tfrde sow*-:; 
great good* aodtofch it (6 
others? There are hundreds of 
ways of being osefoleven with-, 
oat inventing asm plans.' Say to 
yourself, “I trill & so*" Plan 
something good to do in your 
lifetime—and, do HI 


“1 CAN’T.** 

bt w. o. aotnuu. 

Navia say “I can’t,” my dear; 

Never sey it 

When sash words as those I hear* 
From the lips of boy or girl, 

Oil they make me doubt end for: 
Never sey it 

Boys sad girls that nimbly play, 
Never say it' 


Skip and toeaand lay their pranks; 
Even doll ones, whan they’re gay. 

Never say it. 

Never mind how hard the task, 

Never say H. 

Find some one who knows and ask, 
TUI yon have yonr lessons learned; 
Never mind how hard the task, 

Never say It 
Men who do the noblest deeds 
Never aay it 

He who leaks the strength he needs, 
Tries his beat and gets it soon, 

And at last be will snooeed— 

Hearsay it , 

But when the evil tempts to wrong, 
Always say it 
In yonr virtue firm and strong, 


And when follies round yon throve 
Brer say it 

When good actions call you near, 
Never aay it 

Drive nway the rising four, 

Oet your strength when go4msn do; 
All yonr paths will than be dear. 
Would yon find a happy year? 

Would yon save a sorrowing tear? 
Ntvcr say it 
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Ckaftbb IL 


THK PASTS OF A PLANT—THE STEM. 


L. That is a nice cane Ton 
have in your hand, WiDie I 
Are you going out riding? 

W. No, I have been out to 
buy it for our lesson; it is the 
atm of an endogen —at least 
that is what papa calls it. What 
is an endogen, papa? 

P. The word “ endogen " 
means' growing from within, 
just as “ cxsgen” means grow¬ 
ing outside. Look at the end 
of the cane, Willie. 




qW. Certainly, it is BOt an 
exogen. You see neither pith, 
nor medullary rays, nor circular 
layers of wood. 

Jon. No; it has not such a 
regular appearance as the exo- 
gcu stem. 

P. That is true; for it con¬ 
sists of bundles of fibres ar¬ 
ranged irregularly ir’tead of 
in circles—the centre, instead 
of being hard, is soft. 

X. And it has large holes 
in the centre; I suppose that 
they are the vessels for the sap 
to pass through. ■ * 4 

P. The course of the sap in 
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this kind of stem is not so well 
known as that of the exogens. 
But you may know this, that 
the sap as it descends to form 
new wood does not descend bv 
the bark; it descends through 
the vessels in the centre, and 
thus it is that the centre is 
always soft. Instead of settling 
in the centre and forming ‘ 
“ heart-wood," the sap hardens 
the outside part of the stem; it 
fills up all the pores, and it forms 
fibres which interlace together; 
thus the wood increases inside. 

Ion. Then of course the out¬ 
side part must stretch! 

P. It does, to some extent. 
But it cannot stretch much, 
and it becomes very hard, even 
harder than the heart-wood of 
the exogen stems, especially in 
the lower part near the root. 
Some stems are hard enough to 
resist the blow of a hatchet. 

I. And when the stem can¬ 
not stretch any more, does it 
getjdledup with the new wood 
that is made every year? 

P. Yes, that is the case; and 
when the trunk becomes thus 
solid, there are no spaces for 
the sap to pass up and down— 
therefore it dies. Sometimes 
Nature provides a remedy by 
splitting the hard outside of 
the stem. Men have tried the 
same experiment. A palm, 
which had begun to languish, 
was restored by splitting down 
the outside with a hatchet. 

Ion. Then the palm-tree is an 
endogen, as well as the cane. 
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P. Yes; the palm family, 
the grasses, and corn-plants, are 
all cxogens—bamboos, and all 
canes and reeds; the sugar¬ 
cane is another; the lily, the 
asparagus, the hyacinth, and 
the iris. The palms are the 
most important of the endogens, 
and are found in the tropics; 
indeed the endogens belong 
principally to the tropics, as I 
have before told you. 

W. You told ns, papa, that 
the endogens have ho branches. 
I have never seen any branches 
on the plants you mentioned— 
on a hyacinth, a lily, an iris, or 
a corn-plant; they all grow np 
with a straight stalk, and have 
a bunch of flowers at the top. 

P. They have no branches 
because of the hardness of their 
outside casing. Now branches 
are produced by buds; but no 
buds could penetrate the sides 
of an exogen stem. The stems, 
however, naveone bud at. the top. 
From this proceeds the bnnch 
of flowers you speak of; and 
in the palm-trees the splendid 
crown of leaves also grows from 
this bud. 

We must not close our lesson 
on stems without noticing their 
many different forms. 

You have, I dare say, seen 
creeping stems growing in dif¬ 
ferent directions: some twine 
round other plants, working in 
the direction of a corkscrew, 
such as the scarlet-runner, con- 
volvolus, bind-weed, passion¬ 
flower, and hop; the nomer* of 
strawberries are another form 
of stem; the root-stock of the 
fern and others is a stem which 
keeps dose to the earth, sending 
down roots at short intervals. 


There are also underground 
stems of the same description: 
the couch-grass is an instance ; 
the tubers and bulbs which I 
spoke of in our lesson on roots 
are all parts of underground 
stems. 

W. Now that you have 
finished your account, papa, 
we will make up our lesson and 
learn it. 

Memory Lesson 2. THE 
PARTS OF A PLANT— 
THE STEM. • 

1. The stem of a plant is that 
part which grows upward, in the 
air, toward the light 

2. The principal functins of 
the stem are — 1st, to elevate the 
leaves, flowers, and fruit , in a 
position where drey may be easily 
influenced by the light , heat , and 
air i and, 2 ndty, to convey the 
sap up and down between the root 
and the haves. 

I 3. There are two principal 
kinds of stoma. These which 
grow % adding to their outside 
are coded Exooens; their prin¬ 
cipal parte are the pith , medullary 
sheath, medullary rays , circular 
layers of wood, sap, heart-wood, 
sap-wood, and bark ; all of these 
have important functions. 

4. There are other plants 
with stems growing from within — 
they are coiled Endogrxs; their 
porta are less regular than those 
of the Exogens, and they have no 
side brmmm. 

5. There are also creeping 
stems, and citobbqbound 
stems, such as (As bind-weed, 
the strawberry-runner, rw>*tocks, 
the stem of couch-gnus, frc. 
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THE TUDORS. 

HENRY YXI. AND HENRY Till. 


P. Before we write our les¬ 
son on IJenrr VII., let us have 
a peep into tne social history of 
the nation, and record one or 
two events worth noticing. 
The feudal Bystem was, as I 
said, dying away; therefore the 
domestic habits of the old 
barons are a subject of iuterest. 

In file household book of the 
Earl of Northumberland, we find 
that the family rose at 6, dined 
at 10, mpped at 4; and at 9 
o’clock the castle-gates were all 
shnt for the night. No one 
might ice in or ont after that 
time. The next morning mass 
was said at 6, bo that all the 
servants must rise early. 

The total number of the 
earl's family, including master 
and all servants, was 166; but 
on an average about 57 stran¬ 
gers were reckoned upon every 
day—thus making the total 223 
persons. The whole annual 
expense for the household was 
£1,11817s. 8d. The meat, drink, 
and firing cost nearly £800. 
For washing, I am sorry to say, 
that only 40s. per annum was 
allowed,' and that was princi¬ 
pally for the linen of the chapel. 
I wonder what the sanitary re¬ 
formers of these days -Would 
have said to that farimy I 

The family only ate fresh 
meat from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas, living on salt 
meat during the other six 
months. This, as I have before 
told you, was because the apt 
of feeding cattle in the winter 
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with turnips, oil-cake, &c^ was 
not known. Indeed the turnip 
was little cultivated in that 
period: during the times of 
war and trouble it had almost 
been forgotten. On “ flesh 
days,” half a chine of mutton, 
or a chine of beef, was boiled. 

The commerce of England, 
which Hcmy promoted so 
much, was also interesting/ 
The most important part of 
trade was transacted at fairs. 
Many lasted for a long time— 
that of St. Giles JltU at Win¬ 
chester, which you know was 
a most important city in former 
times, lasted sixteen days. The 
cents of the fair were laid out in 
regular streets, and looked like a 
busy city. It is said, “ The king, 
the bishops, and great barons, 
sent their agents, or else went in 
person to this fair—where they 
would buy jewels, clothes, fur¬ 
niture, liquors, spices, cattle, 
coins, indeed almost anything 
— including men and women 
sometimes—for it is well known 
that slaves of both sexes were 
publicly sold in England about 
the end of the 14th century.”* 
In the present day, a fair is still 
held at Winchester, on St. Giles 
Ilill, every year. It is called the 
Cheese fair; immense piles of 
cheese may be seen there. 

One important step taken by 
Henry to encourage foreign 
commerce, was to stop tne 
practice of impressment. Ac- 

* Wade’s British History. 
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cording to this practice, when* 
ever a king made war, instead 
of using his own ships, he 
! used to seise all the merchants' 
ships and sailors that he could 
find, and form them into a fleet 
to fight his enemies, or trans¬ 
port his armies. This proceeding 
at once put a total stop to trade. 
Henry not only gave up this 
unjust practice, but he built 
ships of his own. He spent 
£14,000 in building one ship, 
called the Great Harry —which 
is considered the first ship of 
the English navy. 

Another domestic incident 
of this reign was the establish¬ 
ment of the first standing army 
—an event much to be de¬ 
plored, ns “standing armies" 
will have to be abolished, if 
men are to act according to tlie 
commands of our Saviour. 
Fifty archers were at first in¬ 
stituted as a guard by King 
Henry, and their number was 
in time increased to 100; they 
were required to attend the 
king at home and abroad. 

Tlie first shilling* were issued 
in the reign of Hemy. 

. The Chapel of Henry VII^ at 
Westminster, was built by his 
order. It is a most magnificent 
specimen of “ the florid " style 
of architecture which was in¬ 
troduced in his reign. 

Another important event 
in llciny’s reign was the dis¬ 
cover}' of America, by a native 
of Genoa named Christopher 
Columbus: this happened in 
1492. Sebastian Cabot, a 
native of England, who was 
the first European that landed 
upon North America; Amerigo 
Vespucids, a native of Flo-H 


rcnce, who gave the name to 
America; Bartholomew Dike, 
a Spaniard, who first sailed as 
far os the Cape of Good Hope; 
and Vasco db Gama, a Portu¬ 
guese, who first doubled the 
Cape (or sailed round it), arc 
names worthy of mention in 
those times of enterprise and 
discovery. William Caxton, 
the printer, still lived in the 
reign of Henry VII. 

fjesson 30. HENRY VII. 

Began to reign*. . 1485. 


I 1. Henry VIT. began the line 
of Tudor kings. These kings were 
the descendants of Owen Tui>ob, 
the Welsh gentleman who mar¬ 
ried Catherine, the widow of 
Henry V. 

2. When the line of Planta- 
genets ended, the civil wars, the 
feudal system, and the system 
of Popery began to decline, 
llenry VII. was a determined 
friend to peace and commerce; 
he only engaged in wars which 
he could not ttossibfy avoid. The 
principal disturbances of ' his 
reign were those arising from con¬ 
spiracies and rebellions. Those of 
Lambert Simnel and Perkin War- 
beck were the most important. 

3. Henry did very much during 
his reign to improve the condition 
of his kingdom. His great aim 
was to route the people, and de¬ 
press the nobles ana the ftudid 
system. This he accomplished 
most effectually by avoiding war, 
on which the existence of the 
feudal system much depended; and 
by the improvement of commerce, 
which provided employment for 
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the people, and made them lees 
dependent on the nobles. Henry 
also aimed a blow at the feudal 
system by a law which permitted 
the nobles to sell their estates, and 
to divide them at their deaths. 

4. In order to carry out his 
plans , however, Henry tried to 
dispense with the help of the 
Parliament, and to govern by his 
own power. At one time the 
Parliament did not meet for seven 
years. Henry was enabled to 
govern without them, because he 
possessed sufficient money to 
be indqiendffti of their help. 
He was a very frugal, care¬ 
ful, and sagacious man, but, 
unfortunately, he resorted to most 
unjust means to increase his 
inches. He died in the year 
1509, possessing at his death 
£1,800,000. He was a contrast 
to Henry VI., for, at the clou 
of his reign, which was a long 
period of civil war, his debts 
were £372,000. 

The establishment of the Court 
op Star Chamber, the first 
issue of shillings, the beginning 
of the STANDING ARMY, the 
discovery op America, by 
Christopher Columbus ; and the 
names of Amerigo Vespudns, 
Sebastian Cabot, Bartholomew 
Diez, and others of theu times, 
are worthy of remembrance. 

HENBY Till. 

s 

P. There will be ti-Sie for ns 
to have a few words to-day on 
the histoiy of Henry VIII. 
He was the son of Henry 
VII. His father had taken 
care of his education, as he 
thought, for he had rendered 
him accomplished and learned;' 


but, on the other hand, he hod 
not taken care to improve his 
son’s character, by correcting 
his had passions, inch educa¬ 
tion which makes a man learned 
without teaching him to act 
rightlv, is a foolish one, as the 
life of young Henry will prove. 
Unfortunately, Henry VII. did 
not set his son a good example. 

When young Henry VIII. 
came to the throne, he was 
at first much admired. He 
was eighteen years of age, hand¬ 
some, lively, and supposed to 
be amiable; while he also had 
a strong intellect. The people 
were glad to exchange the old 
king, who had extorted so much 
from them, for his lively son. 

In the first year of Ins reign, 
Henry married Catherine of 
Arragon, the widow of his bro¬ 
ther Arthur. In the next year 
(1510) he punished the two 
unjust lawyers, Epsom and 
Dudley; they were convicted, 
and executed on Tower Hill. 

The other acts of Hemy 
soon showed forth his had qua¬ 
lities, proving him to be a sad 
contrast to his father. Instead 
of saving money, as his father 
had done, the young king de¬ 
voted himself to pleasures and 
rejoicings. The money which 
his father had so carefully 
hoarded, Hemy squandered 
away in masques, balls, and 
pageants, which were kept up 
without interruption for two 
years. Before the end of that 
time it was seen that the bad 
passions of the young Henry 
were often his master; and 
that, as ho was unable to con¬ 
trol them, they led him into 
j acts of injustice and cruelty. 


7th Week. THURSDAY. Poetry. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE TILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Uitjjbr a spreading chasnut-tree 
Tlic village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is ho, 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate’er lie can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till nightp 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preaoh, 

He hears bis daughter's voice 

Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rqjoiee 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must thfnLof her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling,—moicing,—son-owing, 

Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught I 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its soundiif^ anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought I jQg 
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THE MINE CLASSES OP WORDS—TDE INTERJECTIONS—SUMMARY. 


Lesson 10. 

THE INTERJECTIONS. 

P. There is one other class 
of words for you to discover. 
See if you can find some of 
them in the following sen* 
fences. You may know them 
in twtf ways—1st, you may tell 
that they dv not belong to any 
of the previous classes; Sndly, 
you will be able to observe 
that they are alike. 

W. Then, thirdly, we arc to 
say what it is that makes them 
alike—to make their “ defini¬ 
tion.” 

P. Yes; here are the sen¬ 
tences. 

Oh! Mary, you have burnt your 
pinafore. For shame! Aha! what 
fun he is making! Ho went out 
in the dark, and, alas I he fell into 
the woll. Weill 1 am surprised, 
for he was a prudent man. Pooh! 
what is the use of prudence in the 
dark ? Eh! how can you ever call 
prudence usoless? Hush, hush ] 

Ion. I see the new kind of 
words, papa—they are not pre¬ 


positions, or conjunctions, or 
articles. They are different from 
the other classes. They are 
only exclamations —just the little 
words which people use when 
they cry out. Here is the list. 
Ohl For shame! Aha! Alas! 
Well! Pooh! Hush! What 
do you call these exclamations, 
papa? 

P. They are called Interjec¬ 
tions, from two Latin words 
which mean a throwing in. 
You may see that they are 
merely thrown into the sen¬ 
tence, for they might he taken 
out again without spoiling the 
sense. So you may easily 
distinguish this last class of 
words. 

L. Yes. I will write their 
definition. 

Definition — Exclamations 
thrown into a sentence to express 
joy, sorrow, anger, or any other 
feeling, are called iNTEiijBcnoNS. 

Examples —Such as, Poohl 
Dear me! Tush! Heyday! Oh 
dear! Hark! Fie! Hollo! Alas! 
Alack I Hurrah I 


No. 10. Parsxxo Exuaoiss. 

(First say what elau each word in the folloiclng sentences belongs to; 
Undly, count all the words'in the whole exercise; Unity, say hate many 
words of each of the n hJs classes there are in all the sentences.) 

Pity the sorrows of a poor blind man. Oh I give relief, and heaven [will 
bless] your store. The moon [Is shining] brightly, yet the stars ere Invisible. 
His servants love him tenderly because he Is a very kind master. Bun 


quickly Into the little garden and catch the old mare, for she [Is trampling] 
on the beds. Ohl make haste, or she [will spoil] our beautiful flowers. Ah I 


look at my best carnation. 
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Height*! Lol suddenly the ball fell down the. 
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chimney; it bounced oo the floor, bounded through the window, and dropped 
into the am of our houee. The tun [la setting] beautifully now, but soon 
the dnrkneaa [will bo felt]. 

L. Secondly, we are to count 4. There are wards which ex- 
the words i the exercise. I have press being something, doing 


counted them; there are 105. 

Ion. And Willie and I have 
counted the number of each 
class. There are 23 nouns, 8 
adjectives, 10 pronouns, 19 
verbs, 8 adverbs, 15 articles, 
8 prepositions, 8 conjunctions, 
and 6 interjections. 

P. That is correct. Now 
that you have counted them, 
you may write the words them¬ 
selves in their proper classes. 
Write the 105 words on your 
slate, arranging them in classes.* 


something, or being done to—such 
as, 11 was ill,” u am good,” u to 
kick,” u wi/l kick,” u was kicked,” 
u sing,” 11 jump,” u smUethese 
are called Verbs. 

5. Words are sometimes added 

to verbs to tell us something about 
them—such as, nicely, well, much, 
soon , here ; these are called Ai»- 
vehiis. • 

6. The two littlm words a and 
the are sometimes placed before 
nouns to show wkether they are 
used in a general or particular 


slate, arranging them m classes, useatn a general or particular 
When you have done this, vou way; these are called Articles. 
may leurn your “ memory les- 7. There are many words used 
son" on the nine classes. to show the connection between 

other words—such as, of, for, to, 
Englisii Grammar. by, through, under, before; these 

are called Prepositions. 

Memory Lesson 2. 8. Some words are used to 

ETYMOLOGY join tioo parts of a sentence 

together—such as, and, but, yet, 
(T1IE NINE CLASSES of words.) when, if, or, as, though i and these 

The different ivords of the are called Conjunctions. 


English language may be . ar- # Ad words used as exclama- 
ranged in nine classes (some- — SUf £ as, Fie! Ah! Oh! 

times called “parts of speech”). "aka! pooh! Tush! Halloo! 

1 .All words that are the areco//«rfI nterjections. 
names of things are cattedNoUNS ,, 

-enehne,coJ.wrrow, tuuu. box. P ‘ * th,n * * hrt you wonld 

2. AU that express the qualities remember the of these 

of thing. — such as, Huh, white, claase “ better .f I were to tell 

tivks. ^ called Avjec- * The wordNouN is derived 

3. There are words sometimes ^ ro ? 1 ^ jat ^ n . no ^ cn > a name. 

th ™7 a ** thrown 

_on to nouns). 

* This exercise Bhould of course Pronoun is derived from 
be written by the young readers of pro, for, and nomen, a name. 
Pleasant Paobs. 1 Verb is derived from verbum, 
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P. I think that you would 
remember the names of these 
classes better if I were to tell 
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a word; for, as nouns and ad¬ 
jectives are often made from 
verbs, they were considered the 
principal words of a language. 

Adverb— if you notice the 
derivation of “ Adjective,” you 
may at once see how adverb is 
formed. 

Article is derived from 
Articulua, a little joint, as these 


little words resemble joints in 
a sentence. 

Preposition is derived from 
pre, before, and poaitus, placed. 

Conjunction is made from 
coa, together, shd junctus , 
joined. 

Interjection is derived from 
tafer, between, and /actus, 
thrown. 


THB REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 


Them is a reaper whose name is Death, 

And, with his siekle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

“ Shall I have naught that is fair?" saith he; 

“ Have naught but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to mo, 
I will give them all back, again.” 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

“My Lord has need of these flowrets gay,” 

The Reaper said, and Bmiled; 

“ Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

When he was ones a child. 

" They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers me most did love; 

Bhe knew she should find them all again 
In the fields flight above. 

Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper eame that day; 

*Twas an engel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. 

LONGFELLOW. 
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THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 


TUB TURKS—BELIGIOM— HJ 

“ Mr dear Children,— O 

“ Hear about the Turks I 

“ ‘This Turks,’ said my com¬ 
panion, * are a fine-looking race 
of people. They are descended 
from tribes which still inhabit 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
Perhaps their elegance of per¬ 
son is in conseoueiice of the 
mixture of blood in their con¬ 
stitutions; for, just as the Eng¬ 
lish are descended from the 
Ancient Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 
so you have Arab, Grecian, and 
Persian blood in the reins of 
the Turk. And thus a Turk 
is the handsomest of human 
beings; he has a lofty forehead, 
dark eyes, and finely cut fea¬ 
tures.’ 

“ * So much for their appear¬ 
ance V I said. ‘But never mind 
their persons: what are their 
characters f* 

“‘They are very indolent, 
certainly; but if von oppress the 
Turks, or rob them, then they 
become infuriated. In general, 
they have little care or pity for 
the infideist as they call those 
who are not Mahoinmedans; 
and yet they are often kind and 
generous to strangers. Their 
disposition is a strange com¬ 
pound of fieroeness and gene¬ 
rosity: they will dethrone and 
strangle their sultans without 
remorse, yet they will build 
hospitals, and endow them, and 
established other charities. 

“ * The character of the Turks, 
however, is much influenced by 
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their religion. Tell a Turk 
that his city is very dirty, he 
will answer you “God wills it.” 
I once heard of some Turks 
who were sitting near n large 
mass of gunpowder, and were 
smoking: they were reminded 
that if only a spark from one of 
their pipes fell among the gun¬ 
powder, they would all bfi blown 
to atoms; but they would not 
remove; their only answer 
was, “That if God willed them 
to be burned, they would be; 
if not, they would be Baved.” 
Thus they take little care of 
themselves or their doings. 
The Turk believes that all that 
has, or ever will happen, even 
the most minute thing, has been 
decided by fate, or by the will 
of God, and (sometimes) he 
aets accordingly. We call such 
a doctrine “fatalism.” 

‘“The Mahoinmedans are 
divided into two great seats, 
viz., the followers of Ali, and 
the followers of Omar. The Per¬ 
sians alone are of the sect of Ali; 
and the Turks and Arabs are 
the followers of Omar. These 
sects bate and despise each 
other. The Turks and Arabs 
call the followers of Ali heretics, 
while the Persians in their turn 
call the seet of Omar the fol¬ 
lowers of the devil; Alt they 
say is the lawful successor of 
the Prophet, and they call him 
“ the Vicar of God.” 

“ 'The sect of Omar believe 
J&eir sultan to be at the head 
of the Mussulman religion; he 
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is looked upon os the Prophet's up for want of food and exer* 
successor. You know, no doubt, cise at night. As soon as the 
what is the principal article of sun has set, he abandons him- 
their faith—“ There is one God, self to gaiety and every kind 
and Mohammed is his prophet .” of indulgence; the wealthy hold 
“Instead of ten command- £urties of pleasure all night, 
ments as the Jews had, the and are often very intemperate 
Muhoinincdanshave,/?y«:— —until the morning comes; 


" * 1. To pro yjive times a day. 
" 1 2. To observe the fast of the 
month of Ramazan. 

44 4 3. To give alms and do other 
deeds of charity. 


and are often very intemperate 
— until the morning comes; 
then they are obliged to be 
very sober again. The lower 
ranks of people are just as bad.' 

“‘Yes,’ I said, *1 am aware 
of that.’ Then I told the coun¬ 


deeus of cbarity. oi mat. xnen x ioiu tne eoun- 

“‘4. To perform a pilgrimage to tess of the night-scenes I wit- 
Mbcca \the Prophet’s birthplace), nessed while stopping at Tan- 
once in the lifetime. giers, which you may rcmem- 

“ *6. To keep the body externally i> er j described to you. 

P ure * “ 4 A t the end of the season of 

44 4 Besides these, there are Ramadhdn,’ said the countess, 
minor commandments. Every 1 there is a time of the greatest 
Mussulman is to fast on Friday jollity; and I often wonder how 
most rigorously (this day is the Turks get their living, with 
sacred because it is that on so much gaiety and idleness, 
whieh Mahomet saved himself To me they scarcely seem 
from his persecutors by flight) to work, even at other times; 
—to practise circumcision—to they spend their hours in saun- 


abstain from wine and fer¬ 
mented drinks—to abstain from 
pork, and the flesh of animals 
that have died from suffocation. 
The Turks attend to all these 
commands except that which 
relates to iotas; and unfortu- 


tering from eafi? to cafd, and in 
playing at chess and draughts. 
Or perhaps the Turk will sit 
cross-legged on a carpet under 
the shadow of some tree; there 
he will spend, perhaps, the 
whole day, sipping coftce and 


nately their consciences allow smoking, or listening to a favo- 

*■ _ . ._i .1 •_ i_ ..... A ..1. L.’_ _I_ 1_ 


them to break this law. 

44 4 The fast of Ramudhdn (or 
Ramazan) is also sadly broken 
—or, at least, it is kept in a 
very bad way. It is gnjoined 
in the Karan that-once eveiy 
year, during a whole month, 
the Maliommedan shall abstain 
perfectly from all meat and 
drink, from the hour of sunrise 
till sunset—he must not even 


rite tune. Ask him why he 
does not take exercise, and he 
will tell you that he accounts 
it ridiculous to walk!’ 

44 4 1 suppose,’ I said, 4 that 
the Turk drinks coffee to stimu¬ 
late him, because he is not 
allowed to have strong drink?* 
4 Yes,’ was the reply; 4 and he 
not only takes coffee, but when 
he wants a strong excitement, 


let cold water touch his lips, he indulges in opium, a vege- 
Aftcr loitering away his time table substance which excites 
during the whole day, he makes the mind to the most delight- 
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j fnl imaginations. Like other 
1 stimulants, however, it has 
| dreadful effects; it sometimes 
: brings on fits of the most fran¬ 
tic rage. This opium may often 
be procured at thecoflfee-nonsesp 
ana this reminds me of a clergy¬ 
man who once ventured to take a 
dose of opium, to try its effects. 

“‘In one of his letters, he 
i says:— 

“Our guide took us to a row of 
coffee-rooms, the favourite resort 
of the Teriakis, or opinm-estera. 
The juice of the poppy (opium) is, 

I think, os harmless as any other 
source of excitement; and then it 
has this strong recommendation,— 
it never makes a man foolish; it 
never oasts a man into a ditch, or 
under a table; it never deprives 
him of his wits or hie legs. It 
makes him visionary, but his 
visions create no noise, no riota; 
he deals no blows, blackens no 
one's eyes, and frightens no one's 
peace. But here my friend was 
mistaken: it sometimes causes fury. 

“It was curious to watch the 
immediate effects on those who 
oamo to these auffee-ebops to pro¬ 
cure tlieir daily allowance. The 
change which spread through the 
countenance and limbs, was like 
tho restoration of the dying to the 
happineaeoflife. Ton could hardly 
ponuade yourself that the man who 
now moved before you with a light 
tread, aad an eye kindling with 
rapture, was the same who had 
just approached you witk a falter¬ 
ing, feeble stem scarcely able to 
sustain himself upon his eane. 
Before, every feature seemed settled 
j in despair, so that hope seemed 
j like a mockery. 

I “My imagination was so kindled 

by the sight of these men, and the 
perusal of a little book called the 
* Opium-eater/ that I resolved to 

! try its pleasing effects. So, send- 

• 

i- __ 
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ing to att apothecary's shop, I pri*. 
cured two enormous doses of the 
precious drug. One was token by 
my young companion, who was 
also interested in making the ex¬ 
periment,—the other by myself. 

“ My comrade" began imme¬ 
diately to feel extremely particular 
about the stomach, and soon in n 
retching agony parted with all his 
opium. My portion etuek fast; 
and I shortly lapsed into a dis¬ 
turbed dumber, in which it ap¬ 
peared to me that I retained my 
consciousness entire, while visions 
passe:! before me whieh gp lan¬ 
guage can convey, and no words 
represent. At one ^ime I was 
soaring on the pinions of an angel, 
among the splendours of the high¬ 
est heavens, beholding at a glance 
the beanty of their unveiled mys¬ 
teries, ana listening to harps and 
choral symphonies, over wbioh, 
time, sorrow, and death have no 
power; and then my presumption , 
was cheeked, my cleaving wings 
were melted away, and I fall 
down, till caught in the boeom of 
a thunder-cloud. From this I was 
again hurled upon the plunging 
verge of a cataraot, that oarried me 
down, frantic with horror, into the 
lowest depth of its howling gulf. 

“Thence again I emerged. And 
then, with the swiftness of a spirit, 

I seemed to float around just 
bptween the circle of the bine 
heaven and the sea, discerning 
upon the oeean the innumerable 
ships skimming the wove with the 
lightness of the swallow, while 
without the circle I beheld, far 
down in the twilight and gloom of 
on immeasurable golf, the wrecks 
of worn-out worlds. 

“Still I floated on upon the 
fHghtftil verge of the circle, till 
coming around near the north pole 
I aaw its steadfast star fixed in 
death. Other planets were bend¬ 
ing over it; and when they had 
sang its funeral hymn, they low- 
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know what they will then do, many mouths, so he could afford 
they’ll go on again picking,* little money to pay for their 
cleaning, scutching, willowing, going to school. Whether 
carding, drawing, roving, spin- Richard Arkwright ever went 
ning, warping, beaming, wind- to school at all, no one knows. It 
ing, weaving, bleaching, dying, is certain that he was not taught 
printing, pressing, glazing, fold- much, not only because his 
ing, packing, selling, exporting, father could not afford it, but 
and receiving large sums of because he was one day to be a 
money for their industry. Again, barber ; for which profession, 
then! no wonder that the cot- perhaps, much learning would 
ton manufacture is the greatest not be required, 
source of England’s wealth. So Richard Arkwright grew 

Wdl, how has all this como up and became a barber. He 
about r shaved his fellow-men, and cut 

We hav% to thank somebody their hair, and made wigs for 
that men can do such great them, until he was nearly thirty 
things—of course. You know years old. 
that we have to thank Mr. W. Ha! ha! 

James Watt for the power that P. Don't laugh! Why laugh 

moved those Exhibition ma- at a man because he is a bar- 
chines—for the great steam- ber? Isn’t a barber useful? In 
engine who hid himself in his the year 1760, however, he 
own private building, and never gAve up shaving, and corn- 
cared to show his face at all. lnenced travelling as a dealer 
But we have also to thank the in hair. He went up and down 
men who invented the machines, the country, collected the hair, 
W. Certainly. dressed it, and sold it to the 

P. Then let us have a look wig-makers. And even in at- 
at these men, and learn about tending to this plain, straight- 
them, and give them their tri- forward business, he gave a 
bute of praise. sign which may account for 

his after greatness. It is said 
To begin. Riohard Abk- that the wig-makers always 
w wioht is worthy to be talked bought his goods readily, for 
about. The great machine- they found that the hair he 
room of the Exhibition might sold was better than that of his 
have been vciy small but for rivals in trade. Now, that sign 
liichaid Arkwright. is worth remembering! he tried 

lie was born in 1732, and to do little thingB well; and he 
was the son of a very poor who will give great attention 
man. If you liad asked him to little things will afterwards 
how many brothers and sisters become great in other things, 
he had, he would have told you Boys who learn their lessons, 
“ twelve,” and that he was the or write their copies in the best 
youngest of thirteen children, way, will do other things in the 
II is father had enough to’do to best way when they become men. 
buy bread and butter for so Arkwright was also known 
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TUESDAY. 


Botany. 


Chapter IV. 

THE FARTS OF A PLANT—THE LEAVES. 


L. Here is an old leaf, 
Willie. We are going to tnm 
over an old leaf to-day. 



P. Shall I begin hy telling 
yon how beautiful the leaves 
are? We need not say much 
about that—the thousands of 
leaves that form a light cloth¬ 
ing for the branches of the 
trees, and hang down in fringy 
festoons—they are beautiful; the 
light, restless, waving, flutter¬ 
ing leaves, that forms strainers 
for the sun-light to pass through, 
and make network shadows to 
dance upon the ground—they 
are beautiful; the broad thick 
leaves which make solid solemn 
shadows over cool places, all 
these are beautiful. 

I. And the shape of each 
leaf is beautiful, papa. 

W. And the colour. 

P. Yes; all these things are 
beautiful, although w perceive 
them without much trouble; 
but the hidden beauties which 
we will search for and find out 
are still more worthy to be ad¬ 
mired. So let us make haste, 
and begin. 

Pirst, What is a leaf? Look 
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at the young bark of this twig. 
Peel it off. 

L. I will. It is little more 
than a thin skin. 

P. What is inside the skin? 

W. Wood, of course. 

P. Then the leaf may be said 
to be an extension of this thin 
skin into a broad flat surface, 
being supported by woodjust 
as the skin of the stem is. Such 
is the leuf. 

Let us next see what are its 
parts, and their uses. 

I. I will notice one part. 
Each leaf has a stalk joining it 
to the branch of the tree. 

W. And the next important 
part is the broad, flat substance 
of the leaf—wliat is that called, 
papa? 

P. The name always given 
to the leaf-stalk is the petiole, 
and the expanded leaf is called 
the blade. 

Ion. Then there is a great 
rib running down the middle 
of the leaf; it seems to be a 
continuation of the petiole. 

' P. It is; it is called the mid¬ 
rib, and the branches growing 
out from the mid-rib are called 
the veins. 

Ada. Has the leaf a skin? 

P. Yes. You may perceive 
this in any large leaf—in a cab¬ 
bage leaf, for instance. You 
may tear off the skin, and you 
will then discover underneath 
a soft green flesh (or tissue ), 
consisting of round cells packed 
together, with cavities between 
them. 9 
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W. That will make seven 
parts—the petiole, blade, mid¬ 
rib, veins, skin, tissue, and 
cavities. 

P. And I must tell you that 
on the skin of the leaf there are 
thousands of small holes , just 
like the* pores in your own skin. 
These little holes open into the 
air-cavities between the cells , 
which, as I have just said, you 
may find in the tissue. They 
are the leafs breathing holes— 
they arc not called pores, but 
stomata (meaning mouths ). 

W. The stomata form the 
eighth part we have noticed. 

These stomata are much 
more numerous in the under 
than in the upper surface of 
the leaf; for in the upper sur¬ 
face the green cells arc packed 
so closely together that there 
are scarcely any cavities be¬ 
tween. Thus the stomata would 
be almost useless. You may 
now sec why the upper side of 
a leaf is of a deeper green colour 
than the under side. 

L. Yes; because it lias more 
green cells under the skin. 

P. The number of stomata 
on the under surface is very 
great. In some leaves there 
are nearly 100,000 to every 
square inch; in another, 70,000; 
in the vine there are 13,000; 
but on the upper surface of the 
vine-leaf they are entirely 
absent. The sorrel leaf has 
20,000 stomata on every square 
inch of the under surface, and 
11,000 on the upper. In the 
water-lily we find the case re¬ 
versed ; the stomata are found 
only on the upper side of its 
floating leaves. Again, in leaves 
that are upright, such as those 


of the common garden flag, 
there is the same number of 
these breathing holes on both 
sides. 

P. You have now observed 
eight purts in the leaf. Let us 
have a few words on their 
functions. j 

You know, of course, that for | 
a small shoot to become a large 
tree, it must have plenty of food. 

It feeds heartily every day 
(except during its long t&ep in 
the winter), and jvc do not j 
notice this fact, because we do j 
not sec the process of feeding j 
carried on. When an animal ; 
eats it takes in solid food, and 
its stomach reduces it to a fluid 
state. 

L. And you said that the 
food must be fluid, or it could ! 
not spread through the animul’s j 
body, and becomo solid again. | 
P. True. Now, plants have 
not any sucb organ as the sto¬ 
mach, so they must receive 
their food in a fluid state. Thus 
the roots absorb fluid from the j 
earth; but that is not sufficient, i 
the fluid must be prepared. This j 
is the office of the leaves—to j 
prepare the sap of the plant, 
that it may form good sound 
wood. 

Ion. Our lungs prepare our i 
blood, and our stomach prepares 
food to make blood, which is 
to form good sound flesh; so 
the leaves are like the lungs 
and stomachs of the plant. j 
P. And the question is, how { 
the leaves do it. The fish has | 
organs, which render its blood ! 
fit for preserving life. These ■ 
organs expose the blood to the 
little air that is found in the 
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water; they are called gills. 
The mammal exposes its blood 
to the air in organs called lungs ; 
and in the same way, as you 
have heard before, the leaves 
expose the sap to the air. 

You heard of the ascent of 
the sap from the root to the 
stein. Let us talk of its pro¬ 
gress from the stem to the leaves. 

Imagine the sap making its 
way up to the stem I The poor 
sap is thin and tasteless, for it 
is little more than water, with 
a very small portion of the 
earth's jui&ee; but, as I said 
before, it is cmning up to the 
leaves to have its qualities 
changed—to be made rich and 
nutritious. So it comes on, 
spreading through all the 
smaller branches and twigs. 

( It passes from them through the 
petioles to the leaves. They are 
ready to receive it, and arranged 
so that the light of the sun may 
fall on every one. Beautiful 
leaves I Their parts are orderly 
and regular I They have two 
sets of organs on the upper sur¬ 
face, the mid-rib and network of 
veins, through which their sap 
must pass from the stem; and 
another set on the under sur¬ 
face, for the altered sap to 
return to the stem. The sap, 
therefore, enters on the upper 
surface. Let us see how it is 
acted upon. 

The light of the sm is one of 
the important agents; its influ¬ 
ence causes all the stomata 
(mouths) of the leaf to open. 
The sun’H heat ts another agent; 
it causes the greater part of the 
water in the sap to pass away, 
through the ope i stomata, in 
the form of vapour. 
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/on. Just as the perspiration 
passes through the pores in my 
skin, I suppose. 

P. Yes, in the same way. 
The air is the next important 
agent; it enters the leaves, and 
supplies the sap with some of 
its gases. The most impor¬ 
tant part of the air to the plant 
is that called carbonic acid gas, 
with which you are already ac¬ 
quainted. 

Ion. I know that part of the 
air very well. You told us that 
our breath is carbonic acid. 
You said, that in our lungs the 
carbon from our impure blood 
unites with the oxygen from 
the pnre air. The oxygen 
and carbon together form the 
breath which comes out of Sur 
mouths. 

P. True; and jnst as the 
oxygen and carbon are united 
in your lungs, so they are se¬ 
parated again in the leaves 
(which I called the tree's lungs). 
The carbonic acid of the air 
enters the leaves, the carbon is 
then united with the sap, and 
the oxygen is set free again, to 
enter the lungs of more ani¬ 
mals, and unite with more car¬ 
bon. 

L. That is veiy curious. 
We reject the carbon from our 
lungs, and the trees absorb it. 

P. And when this carbon is 
united with the sap, it makes 
it thick and nutritious. The 
nutritious sap then passes 
through the vessels on the 
under-side of the leaf, through 
the petiole again, back to the 
body of the tree; there it forms 
material for the opening blos¬ 
som, or for the ripening fruit 
and seeds, or for the growth of 
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new sup-wood, or for the for¬ 
mation of hcart-ivood. 

Yon know how to prove that 
the carbon absorbed by the 
leaves forms material for the 
wood. 

W. Yes; because coal, which 
was once wood, and charcoal 
(or burnt wood), are nearly all 
carbon. 

P. Let ns now make a sum¬ 
mary of this lesson. We said 
that a plant cannot' live with¬ 
out its root, because that organ 
procures the sap. Now, we 
know that it cannot live with¬ 
out leaves, because they perfect 
the sap. 

You know, too, how much the 
leaves depend on the light , heat , 
and air. 

W, Yes; now I see"one rea¬ 
son why plants cannot grow in 
dark courts and alleys. As 
there is no light to act upon 
them, the leaves cannot open 
their mouths and breathe; and 
it is the same in the shady side 
of the garden—there is not 
light or heat enough for the 
plants, I suppose. 

P. And there is a reason 
why plants will not grow even 
in London streets, and in other 
crowded cities, where there is 
light. It is because, from the 
quantity of smoke, and the 
number of inhabitants breath¬ 
ing the air, it contains too 
much carhon; then the stomata 
get choked up. 

L. Unless you can get a 
very strong light and heat to 
open flic pores more, and to 
make the plant live and breathe 
faster. 

P. Not all plants require the 


same degree of light and heat. 
You know, Willie, that we have 
in our grecn-houso what arc 
called tender annuals, which re¬ 
quire very much heat and light. 

P. There is one more point. 
I told you that in the broad 
leaves of the watcr-lilv the 
stomata are on the upper sur¬ 
face—perhaps you can lt>w tell 
me why. 

Jon. Yes, because it would 
be no use to have stomata on 
the under side; the oxygen, 
which is separated froth the 
carbon of the caihonie acid, 
would not easily pass through 
into the water, Jheupposc. 

P. Right, i said that the 
upright leaves of the. flags in 
our garden hnve the same 
number of stomata on both 
sides of their leaves—perhaps 
you can give me the reason for 
that also. 

L. I think I can—because, 
ns the light shines equally on 
both sides, the green cells of the 
tissue are as closely packed on 
one side as on the other—thus, 
there arc the same number of 
spaces between them, for the 
pores. Yon may know thnt, 
because both sides are of the 
same colour. 

P. True. You say thnt one 
side of a leaf is of a bright 
colour because tbc action of 
the light causes the number 
of green cells to increase. 
Perhaps von can tell me why 
celery and asparagus are so 
white. 

IP. I can. ^Because, when 
the gnrdener cultivates them 
he covers them over with earth; 
Jims he keeps the light from 
them. 
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Jon. And that,. I suppose, is 
the reason why, if you pull up 
the long stalk of mustard and 
cress, the part underneath the 
ground is white. 

P. Yes. And you may re¬ 
member that in our lesson on 
celery, 1 told you that the 
whitened (blanched) stalks are 
fit to eat because they have not 
the poisonous quality of wild 
celery. This is from the same 
cause that prevents their be¬ 
coming preen. From wont of 
light and heat they are not 
strong enough to form the green 
sap which contains the poison¬ 
ous quality. ^Will you have 
another questimi ? 

Jon. Yus, please—that is, if 
you think we can answer it. 

P. Try! When you go to a 
forest you will find that the out¬ 
side trees arc finer than those 
inside. Again, if you examine 
one of those trees you will find 
that the outside leaves are of a 
brighter colour, aud more nu¬ 
merous, and thus the branches 
are larger. If you cut the tree 
down and examine the trunk, 
you will hud that the circles of 
wood are much thicker on the 
side most exposed to the light. 
Perhaps you enn tell me why? 

W. That is very cosy to un¬ 


derstand. The leaves on the 
outside of the tree have more 
light and heat than the others, 
therefore they digest more sap. 
Then the sap forms more wood 
on that side. 

P. True; and for the same 
reason the outside trees of the 
forest are finer, and contain 
harder wood than the others. 

One more word on the 
stomata of the leaves. If you 
twist a branch round, so that 
the lower surface of the leaves 
be turned towards the sun, they 
will gradually work back to 
their natural position. If pre¬ 
vented from doing this, they 
will wither and die. 

L. That reminds me of my 
little geranium in the nursery 
window—its leaves did almost 
the same thing. Willie turned 
round the pot, so that the front 
of the leaves was turned towards 
the firc-pluce, and in a few days 
the leaves turned their front (or 
upper) side to the light again. If . 
the plant could have spoken to 1 
Willie, it would have said, “ You 
don’t knowhow much my health 
depends on my leaves!” 

Jon. And it might have ad¬ 
ded, “ You don’t know how 
much my leaves depend ou the 1 
light and heat.” • 


i 


TO-DAY. 

Don't tell me of to-morrow; 

Give mo the man who’ll say 
That when a good deed’s to be done, 
« Let’s do the deed to-dny! 

We may command the present, 

If we act and never wait; 

But repentance is the phantom 
Of the pest, {hat comes too late! 
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THE TUDORS. 

HENRY VIII. 


P. You heard something of 
Henry last week. You heard 
that he hud good abilities and 
learning, and might have be* 
come a good king, hut for the 
want of good education. He 
hod not been taught to govern 
liis bud passions; he was accus¬ 
tomed to gratify every wish, 
therefore his passions governed 
him. He would not, and at 
last he could not be happy until 
his desires were fulfilled. Thus 
Henry spent the first two years 
of his reign in the indulgences | 
of pleasure. I 

In the year 1511, Henry 
joined the kings of other nations i 
in Europe in a league against 
France, and this was the first 
instance of England taking part 
in the disputes of other nations 
on the Continent. This event 
was the beginning of a bad 
course: the English Govern¬ 
ment, by meddling with the af¬ 
fairs of other nations, have since 
wasted immense treasures and 
the lives of thousands. 

In the year 1512, war was 
declared against France. In 
the next year a sea-fight took 
place; a battle was also fought 
by land, which was called “ the 
Battle of the Spurs.” It was 
so called because as soon as 
the French came in sight of 
the English army they unac¬ 
countably turned round and 
spuxgd their horses to flight. 
The next year, however, peace 
w as mode. Tfie French king, 
to please Henty. entertained 


him in France; and the festival 
he gave him was so splendid 
that the place was afterwards 
called u the field of the cloth 
of gold.” Both kings spent large 
sums of money on that oceasion. 

In the year 1513, a great 
battle was fought with the 
Scots oil F/odden Field, in 
Northumberland. Thisawus a 
most disastrous battle for Scot¬ 
land. King Jumes IV. was 
himself slain, u^h a number of 
nobles, abbots, and gentlemen; 
in nil about 10.000 men. 

The wars of Scotlnnd and 
France being over, Ilcnry de¬ 
voted himself to pleasure again. 
But to pay for his indulgences 
he required a large amount of 
money. As lie could not pro- 
I cure this lawfully, he oppressed 
his subjects, and acted unjustly 
in many ways to procure it. 
But the trouble of forcing his 
subjects to pay his unjust de¬ 
mands w’hs too great; it inter¬ 
fered with his enjoyments. 
For instance, he attempted to 
raise taxes without the consent 
of the Parliament, and an almost 
general insurrection took place. 

Such opposition was veiy 
“troublesome” to the king, 
who wanted to live nt ease and 
enjoy himself. He therefore 
entrusted the business of pro¬ 
curing money to a man named 
Thomas Wolset, who had 
lately grown into favour. 

Wolsey was as rcmarkahle 
a character in the reign of 
Henry VIII. as Thomas a 
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Becket was in the reign of 
Henry II. Let us look into his 
history. 

Thomas Wolsey was bora at 
Ipswich. So clever was he 
that he became “ Bachelor of 
Arts” at the age of 14; and 
was called “ the boy bachelor.” 
In course of time he became a 
clergyman; by his pleasing 
manners he gained the favour 
of his patrons, and at last l»e- 
came chaplain to King Henry 
VIL Being employed on im- 
portanPhusiness by the king, he 
executed it jvith such dispatch 
and success, that the king also 
was highly plegscd with him, 
and made him Dean of Lincoln. 

When Wolsey was intro¬ 
duced to the young King Henry 
VIII., he saw at once how to 
please such a master. He did 
*1 not disdain to dunce, sing, 
laugh, and amuse himself with 
the worst people of Henry’s 
court, until the king began to 
.think him “a good fellow.” 
He was made Bishop of Win¬ 
chester ; afterwards he became 
Archbishop of York; then he 
was made Lord Chancellor of 
England; and at length he re¬ 
ceived a Cardinal’s cap. 

As a cardinal, Wolsey ac¬ 
quired immense power, wealth, 
and influence; lie was thus 
able to gratify his royal master’s 
wishes, to procuie him the sup¬ 
plies of money he required, and 
to enable him to indulge in al¬ 
most unbounded extravagance. 

The French and English 
kings became great friends, 
made great pageants, and in¬ 
dulged in games of “tilt and 
tourney,” which were sustained 
with the-most gorgeous mngni- 
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licence. Never were there such 
famous “ games ” as those car¬ 
ped on between Henry and 
Francis. Both were handsome 
young men, fond of “ chivalry 
and feats of arms,” and they 
sent a challenge through all 
the courts of Europe that they 
were ready, on the plains of 
Picardy, to answer all comers 
that were gentlemen at tilt and 
tournay. Thus they spent a 
whole fortnight in feats of arms 
and gay carousals. 

While the king was thus 
enjoying himself, his indus¬ 
trious servant, Cardinal Wolsey, 
persevered in supplying him 
with money. He extorted it 
from the people by means of 
benevolences; lie procured a 
large sum from the people, and 
another amount from the House 
of Commons. 

Wolsey also took care of his j 
own interests, by increasing his ! 
own riches and titles at the 
same time. In addition to the 
offices already mentioned, 
Wolsey had the bishoprics of 
York and Durham. He “fanned” 
the bishoprics of Bath, Wor¬ 
cester, and Hereford; and had 
the control of the richest offices 
of the church. Thus his own 
revenue was supposed to he as 
great as that of the Crown. lie 
took care to live in splendour 
almost equal to that of Henry; 
he built for himself the magni¬ 
ficent palace of Hampton Court, 
and was waited upon by a train 
of servants and retainers, rs if 
he were going to revive the 
feudal system in the church. 
He was indeed a great “church- 
baron.” 

But, bad as the king and his 
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cardinal were, there was one were thus allowed to think for 
who beat them both in his themselves, what would become 
desire for wealth; this was of them also ? Henry lmd not 
“ Ilis Holiness” the Pope. And yet forgotten his lenming; so 
he beat them both, too, in i lie snid.that he would put down 
daring wickedness and injustice, j Martin Luther—he would make 
And in the impudent lies which i a book which should set the 
he invented to acquire riches, j monk right again. He did so; 
This so-called “Vicar of Christ”; and sent his production to 
was thirsty for gold; so, in i Home, for the perusal of the 
order to gain his desires, he : Pope. The Pope was delighted 
almost offered to the people < with the eloquence and leam- 
pennission to sin. He issued ing of his “dear son” Henry, 
what he called ' intiuhjenees , and gave hitn the title of Dk- 
which were to convey pardon fender of the Faith. •Henry 
to the most profligate of sin- was delighted, to*t at being 
ners, not only for what they thus flattered. He showed yet 
were going to do. Some of these more zeal against the Reform- 
indulgences were also said to ers; and bunit six men and a 
give to their possessor eternal woman in Coventry for teach- 
salvation —that is, if he would ing their children the Lord's 
pay for them. prayer and the ten commund- 

Such a shameless invention ments in their own language, 
was too barefaced, and at Thus did this trio, the Pope, 
length un honest monk, named the Cardinal, and the King, 
Martin Lutukr, stood up to try to uphold the power of 
expose it. Being strong in priestcraft. Their great wealth 
Christ, he spoke out the truth, and influence rendered them 
Knowing in whom he believed, strong props to the rotten sys- 
Martin bearded the Pope, ami tern of error, 
called him by his proper name, Unfortunately, however, one 
which of course was not a of the props let go. The king 
pleasant, one. falling away from his post, fell 

The boldness of Martin on the cardinal, carrying him 
Luther gave courage to the away also. Thus, only the 
thousands of others who had Pope being left as a support, 
so long been disgusted by the the decayed old building fell 
wickedness of the priests. The down, and the days of the 
Lollards, who, you know, began Church of Horne in England 
to serve God under Wickliffc were numbered, 
a century before, now took You shall hear next week 
heart agnin; and at last the how this happened; how the 
world publicly dared to call in kingdom divided against itself 
question the Pope's authority, could not stand; and how the 
Such freedom of speech, most important event of the 
however, was not only offensive 16th century, the glorious Re- 
to the Pope, but to the Cardinal < formation, was begun in our 
and King of England. If men country. 
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THB IDIOT. 


Thkrb are tones to the midnight breezes given 
For the ear of the mindless one; 

There are radiant forms in the summer heaven, 
In the rays of the setting son: 

Ye see them not, but the idiot's eyes 
Have a farther—broader ken, 

And a glorious world before him lies, 

Unseen by his fellow-men. 

There are wondrnns things in the waters blue 
0 Ye never may know or scan— 

There are lovely things in each drop of dew, 
For the gaze of the “ child-like mnn : ” 

The flowers that laugh in the morning beam, 
The stars in the midnight sky— 

Oli 1 little earth’s wise ones know or dream 
How they spook to his heart and eyo. 

The lightnings flash and the thunders roll, 

And brave men shrink with dread; 

And ye mark the fear of the craven soul 
in the cheek that hath lost its red: 

But the idiot BmileB as the thunders crash, 

And the storm-bolts round him fall; 

And he laughs in glee at each blinding flash, 
And revels amidst it all. 

The winds are whistling bleak and shrill, 

The birds have left their spray; 

But the Idiot singetli as gaily still 
As he sang through the summer’s day: 

The chilling breeze may pierce him through, 
But he laughs in his childish gloe, 

And only says, with his lips all blue, 

“ How fair is the bright Bnow—see!” 

We may look in scorn on his vacant face, 

We mr’ turn in our pride away; 

• Yet wish for as blithe a look to grace 
Our careworn brows one day. 

Our lamp may burn with a stronger flame, 

But its light from our souls may sever; 

While the feeble spark in the Idiot’s frame 
Burns on—unquenched for ever. 

Caiuuln 
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TnE RIME CLASSES OF 

P. We have not quite done l 
with our definitions of the 
classes. I want to try once 
more whether you understand 
them. Here is a verb —to sing. 
Do vou know any noun that is 
rnnile from that verb? 

W. Yes, “singer” is. And 
from to dance we can make 
“ dancer.” 

Jon. And from to brew you 
make “ brewer.” 

P. Some part of a verb 
is also like an adjective, for 
you can use it to show the 
quulity of nouns—such as, a 
singing boy; a dancing girl; a 
brewing utensil. These parts 
of a verb are called its parti - 
ciples t but in these cases they 
are used as adjectives. Indeed 
they are udjcctives. Why? 
j W. Because they tell you 
| something about each noun— 

! thut the boy has the quality of 


1 WORDS—DERIVATION. 

being able to sing ; the girl has 
the quality of being able to dance. 

Ion. So we may moke nouns 
and adjectives from verbs. I 
wonder whether we could alter 
the case, and make a verb from 
an adjective or a noun. I will 
try. • 

Street is an ailjectife. We may 
soy “ to sweeten.” 

I will try a noun. Salt. You 
may make the verb “to salt” 
from it. From a plant you may 
make “ to plant.” 

P. You may make nouns and 
verbs also from adjectives. Th iis, 
from bright vou make “a bright¬ 
ness,” “ to brighten.” 

W. And from red you make 
the noun “redness,” and the 
verb “ to redden.” 

P. True; so you may have 
one more parsing exercise on 
the simple classes of words. 


No. 11. Pabsivo Exercise. 

(Say to which class of words those printed in italics 'belong.') 

I lore my loving brother, and he returns my love ; he is a lovely boy. 

The warning voice of my friend warned me to stop, but I paid no atten¬ 
tion to his warning. 

You must not eat salt with salt beef. I am going to salt some more to¬ 
morrow ; here is our salting-tub. 

This warming-pan will warm tho bed. How warm it feels already! Give 
it a good warming. Be cool I You are talking warmly on the subject. 

Part 3. 

i (Mention two nouns derived from each of the following verbs:—) 

! To run, to make, to jump, to feel, to dance, to kick, to flght, to grow. 
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(Maks an adjective from each of the following noun *:—) I 

Wealth, beauty, man, gold, silver, lead, might, thief, rag. 

(Make two adjectives from each of the following nouns :—) 

Tear, sense, shame, fruit, mercy, faith. 

(Make a noun from each of the following adjectives :—) 

Wretched, red, black, heavy, strong, young, deep, high, broad, solid, 
transparent. 

(Make an adverb from each of the following adjectives :—) 

Quick, slow, warm, base, honourable, just, favourable. 

The third part of your exer- “ Parsing Scale " In this scale 
cise to>day is one which you may you may continually supply cx- 
frequcfttly perform. I will make am pics of the classes of which 
for you wins'. has been called a you have made the definitions. 

Part 3. Pausing Scale. 

(Supply three words of each class.') 

1. . . • is a Noun, because it is the name of a thing. I 

2. -is an Adjective, because it expresses the quality j 

of a thing. 

3. ■ is a Verb, because it expresses doing something. 

■ is a Verb, because it expresses being or sufiering . 

something. 

4. -is a Pronoun, because it is used instead of a noun. 

5. -is an Adverb, because it is added to a verb to tell 

us something about the action. 

6. -is an Article, because it points out whether a ! 

particular or general noun is spoken of. j 

7. -is a Preposition, because it shows the relation | 

between two words. 

8. -is a Conjunction, because it only connects two , 

words, or two parts of a sentence. ! 

9. -is an Interjection, because it is an exclamation. 


I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty j 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 

Was thy dream then a shadowy lie'/ 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And 4 hou shalt find thy life to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee. 
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8th Week. SATUBDA7. Foreign Geography. 

THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

TUB TURKS. 


“My dear Children,— 

“There is one remark con¬ 
cerning the opium-eaters which 

mav be added to the occouut 
■ 

of last week. The Turks do 
not indulge in the bad habit of 
eating that drug so much as 
they did formerly. It is said 
that, in all classes, not more 
than two in every hundred 
make use of it. 

“ ‘ If you arc not tired,’ said 
the countess, *1 can tell you a 
lew particulars of the general 
habits of the Turks.’ 

“‘Do!’ 1 said; ‘tell me just 
sufficient to make up another 
i letter for the children.’ 
j “‘Very well. It appears 
i that the Turk differs from 
I the Frank even in his 
| most trilling habits. A tra¬ 
veller named Dr. Walsh once 
noticed this, lie says:— 

“The house next to the bar¬ 
ber’s shop was in progress 
of building. All the persons 1 
saw engnged wero working in a 
munner opposite to our usage. 
The barber pushed the razor from 
him—ours draws it to him; the 
carpenter drew the saw to him, for 
all (lie teeth were set in—ours 
pushes it from him, for all the 
teeth are Bet out; the mason sat 
while be laid the stones—ours 
i always stands; the scribe wrote on 
his band, and from right to left— 
ours always writes on a desk or 
table, and from left to right; but 
the most ridiculous difference ex¬ 
isted in the manner of building the 
house. We begin at the bottom 
and finish at the top; this house 
was a frame of wood which the 


| Turks began at the top, and the 
uppor rooms wero finished and 
inhabited, while all below was like 
a lunLhorn.” 

“ ‘Anotherpeculiarity in the 
social habits of the Turks is 
the number of their wives. 
According to the Mahom- 
mcdaii religion each man is 
allowed four wives; btft it is 
.said that few young Turks 
huve more than one. You have 
noticed, of course, that the faces 
of the Turkish ladies are not 
allowed to be seen, being al¬ 
ways covered with a veil. The 
Sultan has numerous wives; | 
the establishment of his wives j 
is called a Harem . f* 

“ ‘ Smoking is, next to opium¬ 
eating, a peculiar habit of the 
Turk, llis pipe is often a most 
expensive article, being made of 
very costly material. The length 
of the pipe denotes the dignity 
of the smoker; it is often six 
or seven feet long, and is car¬ 
ried about, by two servants, 
from place to place with great 
ceremony; the bowl is also 
supported on wheels, as an aid 
to indolence. In summer, the 
stem of the pipe is covered with i 
cotton or muslin, and kept cool j 
and moist with water.’ 

“Such, dear children, was 
the account of the Turks given 
me by the countess. I have 
only one or two more words to 
add. The Turkish empire is 
ruled by a Sultan. The Sultan 
.is the ‘successor of the Prophet,* 

I and the head of the Mahom- 
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medan religion; thus there is 
no power to oppose him; he is 
perfectly absolute, and is only 
kept in check by fear of assassi¬ 
nation. 

“The highest officer of the 
state is not called the * Prime 
Minister,’ as in our country, 
but the Grand Vizier. The 
despotic governors of the pro¬ 
vinces of Turkey are called 
Pachas. Unfortunately, they 
often suffer from the despotism 
of their master, and arc put to 
deatli by the how-string. 

“ Of the inhabitants of 
Turkey, the Turks are the 
smallest proportion; yet they 
arc very proud, und, as I have 
told you, they treat the ‘ Franks’ 
with scorn. You may thus 
imagine that the empire is 
not very strong. Turkey might 
easily full a prev to some other 
country; and before now it 
would have done so, hut for the 
interference of other nations. 
The Russians would like much 
to seize the empire of Turkey. 

“I send you herewith my 
notes on Turkey, to commit to 
memory, and remain, dear 
children, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“Uncle Richard.” 

Notes—EUROPE. 

TURN EY. 

I 

1. Turkey in Europe is situated 
at its south-eastern e-.*remity, and 
adjoins Asia. 


2. The capital is Constanti¬ 
nople, situated on the Bosphorus , 
a narrow strait leading from the 
Sea of Marmora to the Black 
Sea. This city is very ancient; 
and from its situation miglit have 
become the capital of the world. 
Its ancient name was Byzan¬ 
tium, but it was called Constan¬ 
tinople by Constantine the 
Gteat, who founded or rebuilt 
it a.d. 323. 

3. Constantinople is built on 
a high triangle-shoped promon¬ 
tory, which has several hills. On 
the summit of these hills are 
mosques , towers , and other im¬ 
portant buildings. The appear¬ 
ance of the city from the river , 
and the port of the Golden Horn , 
is therefore, very beautifulbut its 
interior is a wretched contrast. 
It is known principally by its 
steep , narrow, dirty streets ; and 
by the frequent occurrence of 
jires, and the plague. The an¬ 
cient aqueducts , the Sultan's 
palace, and the numerous foun¬ 
tains, are the gi'eatest attractions 
of the city. 

4. The inhabitants of Constan¬ 
tinople are very varied. The 
Turks and Franks live in dif¬ 
ferent quarters. The established 
religion is that of Mahomet. The 
religious and social habits of the 
Turks are very interesting. The 
Dervishes, the Opium-eaters, 
the habit of smoking —the numer¬ 
ous wives — dress , ^r., are almost 
peculiar to A/ahommedan and 
Eastern countries. 


He prayetli boat, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the great (loil who loveth us, 
lie mado and Jovetk all. 
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9th Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE MAN WHO INVENTED THE SPINNING -FRA ME. 


It was in the year 17G7 that! 
Arkwright first knew the clock- ! 
maker Kav. I said th.it both < 

* I 

men became very busy, for 
they had a new machine which 
ha<l something to do with the 
spinning of cotton. 

The cot ton-man nfact.urc in 
those days was very different 
from the cotton-manufacture 
now. Certainlv, if vou had 
asked a man then, “ What is the 
name you give to cotton-cloth?” 
he would have answered, as 
people do now, “ Calico”; and, 
if he had known anything 
about it, he would have told 
you why. He would have 
said, “All the best cotton- 
cloth of this country comes 
from India. It is made at a 
place called Calicut; and that 
is why we call it calico. But 
we English cannot make cloth 
like the Indians; they have 
wonderful skill in spinning.” 

Suppose that you next asked 
the man how the English did 
make their cloth, he might have 
said, “Look at this piece of 
calico; you see it is made of 
threads which run lengthways 
] and threads which run across.” 

| Ion . Yes, I have noticed 
: that myself—everybody has, I 
j should think. 

j P. Then he might have con¬ 


tinued, “These threads which 
I run lengthways arc called the 
j warp of the cloth, and those 
which run across arc called the 
weft and if he hful told you 
the whole history of this warp 
and weft, yon would not have 
wondered why the English 
people produced so little cotton- 
cloth. 

I. Why was it, papa? Please 
tell us. 

P. The truth was, that the 
people could not spin well 
enough or fast enough to make 
much cloth. Suppose that a 
manufacturer was going to 
make some calico. Instead of 
the weavers coming to a factoiy 
to make it, the manufacturers 
would give the cotton out to 
them, and they would take it to 
their own houses. The weaver 
could not makethelongthreads, 
or warp, of cotton ; for neither lie, 
nor his wife and children, could 
spin cotton fine enough. The 
warp was therefore made of the 
fibres of flax-stalk, or linen, 
and the weft wus mode of cotton 
threads which were spun by the 
family. The little children 
picked the seeds out of the 
cotton-wool, and cleaned it; 
the elder children carded it; 
while their mother, and per¬ 
haps the eldest daughters, would 
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sit down to their spinning- 
wheels, and spin it into threads. 
But, with all their industry, 
they could not spin enough 
weft for the father. When 
weaving it into cloth, lie could 
use up every day about as much 
os three first-rate spinsters could 
spin. Thus, the poor weaver 
was often in a great difficulty, 
for he was bound to make the 
cloth and return it to his mas¬ 
ter by a certain day, or he 
would have to pay a penalty. 
He would therefore set out on 
a visit to pthcr houses, and 
would trudge three or four 
miles in a morning to collect 
“cross-threads,” or weft, from 
other spinners. Even then, 
poor fellow, he could not ul- 
wuys get enough to keep his 
loom going, for he would often 
meet with other weavers who 
would pay the spinners more 
than the usual price, so that 
they might have their weft. 

When you think of these 
things, you can easily see how 
important was tiic invention 
which Arkwright and Kay were 
keeping secret. The machine, 
which was kept in Kay’s house, 
was to be used instead of the 
slow spinning-wheels for making 
cotton-threads. This machine 
of theirs would not only keep 
a great many spindles at work 
at the same time, and thus spin 
more quickly, but it would 
make cotton which was much 
finer, and yet stronger; its 
threads were even strong 
enough to be used instead of 
linen, as warp for the cloth. 

Arkwright and Kay thus 
had a mo>t valuable invention, 
and they both knew it to be so. 
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They persuaded a Mr. Smalley, 
a painter and liquor merchant 
of Preston, to join them; and 
he procured for them a room 
in which to fix their new ma¬ 
chine. This room was the 
parlour bclongin^to the school¬ 
master of the free grammar 
school in Preston. Arkwright 
and Kay, however, did not do 
much business in that town, 
for they were both very poor 
men—they had spent much of 
their time, und all their money, 
in making the machine. So 
poor had Arkwright become, 
that, an election having taken 
place in the town of which 
he was an elector, his friends 
were obliged to buy him decent 
clothes before lie could go out 
of doors to give his vote. 

In these circumstances Ark¬ 
wright found that it would bo 
better to look out for some 
partners with more money. 
Perhaps he thought, too, that 
if he showed his machine to 
the cotton-spinners of Lanca¬ 
shire, they might treat him as 
they had treated another poor 
weaver a few years before. This 
man, whose name was Har¬ 
greaves, had invented a machine 
much like Arkwright’s, which 
he called the sjnnving-jenny. 
The people of Hhtckburn , how¬ 
ever, (the town in which he 
lived.) took affront at his ma¬ 
chine, for they said that it 
would take the work out of their 
hands; therefore they broke 
into his house, destroyed his 
spinuing-jenny, and forced him 
to leave the place. 

Mo it is most likely that the 
remembrance of Hargreaves led 
Arkwright and Kay to leave 
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Preston before their machine 

was dcstrov od. Tlicv travelled 
• » 

southward to a manufacturing 
town railed Nottingham. Here 
Arkwright showed hi* model to 
two large stocking-weavers, 
Messrs. Need nml Strutt. 
These gentlemen entered into 
partnership with Arkwright, 
and supplied him with money 
to take out u patent for the 
machine, as its inventor. 

Arkwright and his partners 
were not long in getting to 
work; n large machine was 
erected and worked hv horse 
power, which was the first of 
the kind that hud been worked 
with success in this country. 
Two years afterwards (in 1771), 
another mill was built in Derby¬ 
shire; this was moved by water 
instead of horses; it was there¬ 
fore called the water-frame , 
and the cotton was named 
“ watt r-twist.” 

When he had thus triumphed 
over the difficulties of poverty, 
and had felt the satisfaction of 
seeing beautiful cotton-cloth 
produced by his machine, Ark¬ 
wright had more difficulties to 
go through. You must know 
that when a man has a patent 
lor a. new invention, it gives 
him the right to forbid any one 
else pursuing that invention; 
thus all the profit which it 
yields belongs to the inventor 
himself. Arkwright, however, 
soon met with the most deter¬ 
mined opposition. Many other 
men started up, saying that he 
was not the only inventor, and 
that they also laid a right to 
make such spinning-frames. 
Several actions at law were 
entered upon by Arkwright, and 


these he lost; other actionsnnd 
disputes were again begun, but 
they only ended by Arkwright 
losing his patent altogether. 

Before long, opposition of nil 
kinds beset the partners at 
Nottingham. The yarn which 
their mnehine produced was 
superior to any other; so the 
rival manufacturers were angry, 
and would not use it: they even 
combined together to prevent its 
sale. 'Hius Arkwright utid his 
partners found that they* spec¬ 
ulation was not a profitable one; 
the machine pnJWuced vast 
quantities of yurn, but they 
could not sell it. The yarn 
lay upon their hunds until they 
had a very Inrge stock. But 
here you may see how men of 
per.sev crancc succeed. Instead 
of giving up in despair, they a 
determined that they would use 
their own yarn, und convert it 
into manufactured goods. They 
made it into stockings and 
calicoes, which were also very 
superior to anything that had 
been seen, and orders were 
sent to them for very large 
quantities. 

Still their difficulties were 
not at an end; they were forced 
by the rules of the Government 
to pay taxes which were tvvico 
as heavy as those on other 
peoples’ goods. Such taxes 
were certainly unjust; the part¬ 
ners, therefore, persevered 
aguinst them, and in time an 
act of Parliament was passed 
reducing the rax on their goods 
ouc-half. Although such an 
act was only just, it was not 
obtained without most violent 
opposition from the manufac¬ 
turers of Lancashire, amongst 
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whom Arkwright had formerly rnay learn from Richard Ark- 
lived. wright. He gav«* himself en- 

A11 these things, dear chil- tirely to otic object; like Watt 
dren, should lend you to think, and Brindley, he devoted his 
They may teach yon how very whole heart to whatever he 
much a man has to go through uus engaged in, even to the vciy 
before he obtains success in the smallest affair. Thus he strug- 
world. gled through the most hopeless 

Like the great Brindley, circumstances until he over- 
Arkwright bail the greatest came them. “ From being a 
ililliciiUies to encounter; and, poor barber, he raised himself 
like Brindley, he only became to be the founder of a new 
the more persevering. He had branch of industry.” 
to fight with poverty, anil on- hm. And was* lie very rich 
mity of all kinds, still he and at last? 

his purtnerfi held on their I\ Yes, very rich. When 
course. Although they saw the tide of fortune turned in 
their money vanishing daily, his favour, wealth flowed in 
although they saw hundreds abundantly; the partners en- 
after hundreds of pounds spent, larged their great establishment, 
until they became thousands; and built new mills in other 
although, again, one thousand . places. 

after unother was spent; nl- i Their riches were immense, 
though for five years they did ! and their honours were also 
little else but spend money; yet > very great. Richard Arkwright 
they held oil. They said to I was made a knight by the king, 
themselves, “ We are sure that anil was then called by the title 
our machines are good ones; “ Sir Kicluird.” 
know that they deserve success; Si# Richard must have been 
anil we arc quite us certain delighted to sec what wondcr- 
tliat they will have it; so the fill increase took place in the 
partners continued to work and cotton manufacture. It is said 
spend without reward. They that in 1787 there were only 
had faith in wlmt they saw to 42 small spinning-factories iii 
be good. Thus they allowed England, and some of them 
more than twelve thousand were very insignificant. Now, 
pounds to be consumed, before the spiiuilcs which are in mo- 
their labours seemed likely to tion, spinning ull day long, 
yield them a profit. may be numbered by millions; 

IF. And what then, papa? the yufn they spin is measured, 
were they not nea* iy ruined ? not bv yards, but by hundreds 
P. Perhaps. But at last of miles; and the old slow 
they triumphed, as all who cotton-manufacture of England 
persevere in a good cuuse must is become one of the wonders 
do; 'and that is the lesson we of the world. 
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Chapter If. 


THE PARTS OF A l'LANT- 

W. Please to let me reca¬ 
pitulate. 

We have learned the distinc¬ 
tions of a plant. Alter con¬ 
sidering a whole plant, we next 
considered its organ*. We 
learned of the root ami its 
parts; of the stria and its parts; 
and ul' the Itaiys and their 
parts. 

Jan. Ami papa said some¬ 
thing of the Junctions of each 
organ. The root has to suck 
up lliiids; the stem to convey 
them; and the leaves have to 
prepare the lluids. We heard 
liow they breathed forth one 
gas and absorbed another, and 
thus rendered the sap thick 
and nutritious. 

And we noticed that this 
change of the watery lluid into 
nutritious sap (which forms 
wood, Jtc\), i» like the i>u.i:s- 
tion of our food into blood 
(which forms flesh, &c.). The 
breathing process which causes 
this digestion is also performed 
hy the roots of plants, it is 
very important that this should 
be known. Several \ ears ago, 
ignorance of this circumstance 
caused much line timber to he 
destroyed. Some alterations 
were being made in Hyde 
Park; ami in a part where 
some line elm-trees grew a 
considerable depth of soil was 
added. Thi* soil, instead of 
improving the trees, caused 
them to languish and die; for 
the roots of the tree, whieh 
had grown near to the earth 


the leaves ( Continued ). 

for the purpose of breathing, 
could not exercise this function 
through the depth of new earth 
laid over them.* 

P. Hut we were talking of 
the fetters. You heard last 
week of their organs and fuitc- 
tions. I also told you that the 
action of the light upon them 
caused their green colour. Ill 
the hook from which 1 read of 
the trees in Ilvdfi Park, u re- 
markable, instance is given of 
the action of the light upon Lite 
young trees, us they emerge 
from the buds. It is suid:— 

“ It frequently Liippcns in 
America Hint clouds mid ruin 
darken the atmosphere for several 
days together; and that during this 
time the buds of entire forests 
expand themselves into leaves. 
These leaves have n pallid huo 
until the Miu appears; when, niter 
a clear sky ami sunshine for six 
hours onh, I heir colour is changed 
into u beautiful green.” 

A forest is also mentioned 
on which the suit had noL shone 
for twenty days. 

‘•The leaves during this period 
had reached their lull size, but 
were almost white. One forenoon 
the sun began to sliino in lull 
brightness; the colour of the Idlest 
absolutely changed so fust that we 
could see its progress. Hy I ho 
middle of the uftenoon the wliolo 
of this exteiMivo forest, ninny 
miles in length, presented its 
usual summer dress.” 

* Carpenter’s Vegetable Phy¬ 
siology. * 


J 


I 

I 
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i I think I have tohl yon why 
the root of n plant is white, 
while its stalk is green; it ml 
why the stalks of the asparagus 
arc white. 

Jon. Yes; this happens be¬ 
cause the root anil usparagus- 
stalk do not receive the sun’s 
light. 

P. To-day we will notice, 
1st, one or two of the extraor¬ 
dinary functions of the leaves; 
2mlly, the situation of the leaves 
on their stem; 3rdlv, the dif- 
j fernice , size, and forms of leaves; 

! and, 4thly, the appendages of 
i leaves; thus we shall have a 
j good long lesson. 

/,. J am afraid we shall not 
have time for nil that. 

J\ So am 1; hut to begin. In 
Dr. Carpenter's Book of Botany 
, he tells us that some leaves 
ha\e the function of fuming 
• buds at their edges. This may 
he seen in the Hog Orchis , a 
small plant found in the Kn- j 
glish marshes. Another in- ! 
stance of this is seen in one of; 
the tropical plants, u picture of 
which 1 have copied for )ou. j 



Air Plant, I 


It is called the air-phmt —some- ' 
times the leaf-ptunt, because a , 
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single leaf is able to maintain 
life and grow, and flower with¬ 
out either stem or roots. The 
leaf may be hung up in a warm 
dam]) atmosphere, and the little 
plants may be seen growing 
upon it, and spreading their 
roots into the air for nourish¬ 
ment. 

IV. Well, T think that that 
is rather wonderful—to live 
entirely mi air—without any 
help from the earth. 

!*. Some leaves have another 
singular function. 1 call them 
grateful leaves; for, just as the 
root has supported them, so 
they support the, root. Their 
function is to collect tenter from 
the atmosphere , and convey it to 
the roots. The most remark¬ 
able are those called Pitcher- 
p/ants , the leaves of which grow 
in the shape of pitchers. Here 
is the picture of two which is 
given in Dr. Carpenter's famous 
book. 



1‘llrli.r Plants 


One of those pitcher-shaped 
leaves seems to do more than 
to supply water* Its interior 
is covered with long bristly 
hairs, which point downwards; 
and at the bottom of the pitcher 
‘there is a sweet honev-like 
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substance, which is very at • J necessary to their prosperity, 
tractive to small insects.* The Plants of this kind have been 
insects, therefore, discard the placed in hot-houses, where 
pitcher, which is awerv easy there were no insects, but they 
thin# to do, as the hairs ail point soon began to languish. They 
downwards; but when they were, however, restored by 
have, feasted, if they wish to plaeing some little hits of meat 
J return, the case is quite dif- on their traps; the meat when 
ferent. Directly they trv to dissohed answered the same 
ascend they are checked hv the purpose, as the insects, 
bristling points of the hairs, There are several other leaves 

and are caught like a rut ill a with peculiar functions. Wc 
trap. must not forget those of the 

Inn. Poor things! Then they Sensitive Pfnnt, w hich you have, 
are obliged to stop there in the no doubt, heard of. • 
dark. L. Yes; if yt#i touch the 

IP. And live, upon honey. leaves they instantly curl up, 
J*. And die there also. This and cause other leaves which 
plant is liku another, which is | they touch to do likewise. Why 
well known in the country; it do they do so? 
is called the l 'e it ns's Fiy-tntp. P. The. reason of their doing 
Both plants have the remark- so has been discovered, hut to 
able function of siifijilyimj animal explain it to you would require 
jhud to the root. a close examination of the. 

A. Well! That is more won- parrs. Their action and that 
derfnl than supplying the root of the Jh/-trnjt, which closes 
with water. 1 always thought suddenly upon the insect, are, 
that the animals lived upon I believe, caused in a similar 
vegetables; I never before heard way. I think, however, that 
of a vegetable requiring uuinial we have had enough “ lesson ” 
food. * lor to-day. | 

/’. These plants do, as you M’. But, papa, you were ! 

sav, ri t/iiire animal food; the going to tell us of Jhur subjects. \ 

decayed bodies of the nil for- /'. Yes; hut 1 am very tired, ; 

timaie. insects they catch form so wc will leave oil* until next , 

j a sort of manure, which is really week. j 


wi.sfiixu. i 

! 

Ip wishes were efforts, most men would he great, ‘ 

For most are desirous of wealth und estate; j 

Hut ns they only prosper that choose to work hard, i 

The indolent wishers have little rewurd. 

If wishes were efforts, we all should he wise, 

For the ignorant simpleton nil men despise; 

Jhit who can he rle\er hy wishing nlone/ j 

We must study lbr knowledge, or elisi cun liavc none. J 
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HENRY VIII. 


P. I told you that the Pope, 
the king, nml Cardinal Wolscy, 
upheld the Roman Catholic 
faith in England, and that 
Henry was styled Tiik Defen¬ 
der of the Faith by the Pope. 

But a terrible quarrel took 
place between these three 
powerful men. Henry was 
married to Catherine of Arra- 
gon, a relutipn of the Emperor 
of Germany. She had been a 
very good wife to him for eigh¬ 
teen years, when Henry took 
notice of one of her maids of 
honour, named Anne Bolcyu. 
At length, he loved this woman 
so much, that he wanted her to 
be his wife instead of Catherine. 
But he could not put away his 
old wife without some excuse, 
so he said that as Catherine 
had once been tlie wife of bis 
brother, his marriage with her 
was unlawful. He therefore 
told the Pope that he wished 
the marriage to be dissolved, 
and asked to have a divorce, by 
which ho meant permission to 
separate from her. 

The Pope, however, did not 
like to do this, lie knew that 
it would he wicked to separate 
Henry’s queen fnnn him, or for 
Henry to have a new wife dur¬ 
ing Catherine’s lile ime. Be¬ 
sides, the Pope knew that the 
queen was a relation of the 
Emperor of Germany. lie 
knew, too, that the emperor 
would ho offended at such a 
step, ami he w«< therefore in 
a great dillicultv. He hardly 
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dared to refuse the king’s re¬ 
quest, yet he was afraid of the 
emperor; so he made all kinds 
of excuses. He sent over u 
messenger to make inquiries 
about the marriage, and he 
kept the king waiting for an 
answer five years. 

When trying to persuade the 
i Pope, Henry expected Wclsey 
; to help him. But Wolscy, too, 

| was in a difficulty, lie knew 
j that liis master wus doing 
1 wrong, yet he wanted to plea.se 
| him, and the emperor, and the 
| Pope also; so he wished to say 
| us little as possible on the ques- 
! tion. This conduct displeased 
i the king exceedingly. 

At last, when Henry’s pA- 
tience was nearly exhausted, 
and he wanted very much to 
marry Anne Bolcv n, he was 
helped out of his difficulty by 
a voting clergyman named 
Thomas Cramuer. Cra inner 
said that lie ought to waste no 
more time arguing with the 
Pope; hut to send to all the 
universities of Europe, and to 
ask them the plain question, 
“Can a man marry his wife's 
sis-ter?” The king, delighted 
ut the hint, exclaimed, “The 
man has got the right sow by 
the car,” and adopted the plan. 
He sent to all the universities; 
and hv bribery he obtained 
from them votes in liis favour. 
11c also received Cranmcr into 
favour, who continued his 
friend during the rest of his 
reign. With the votes from 
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the universities, nnd the help! opening to the truth; nm!. how 
of Craumer, Ilcnrv dared to ' many liad lost their respect for 
carry out his wishes without ’ the Pope. Thus Henry found 
the opinion of the Pope,—lie ninny of the nation ready to 
put away his wife Catherine, ' carry out his views, lu 1534, 
and privately married Antic before the Pope’s sentence had 
lloleyn. readied England, or was known, 

When Anne Bolevn hecanic the English Parliament mot, 
queen, Catherine retired into ! and threw otF all subjection to 


private life; so, when Henry 
made Craumer his friend, he 
east otf IiVi/scy. Before his 


the ]>ower of Koine. They 
abolished the Pope’s power in 
England; they said that the 


marriage with Anne Boleyn, king only had the right to 
he forgot all Wolsev’s services, appoint all bishops; thejr de- 
disgruced him, and arrested dared that it was illegal to 
him for high treason. The 1 appealtotlie Pope; tlfbvforbade 
poor disappointed Wolsey could | any more tribuU ■, or any kind 
not bear such treatment; on I of payment to be sent to Koine, 
bis way to London to be tried,! and said that all such money 
lie was taken ill, and died. In \ was in future to be paid to the 
hi*: last words lie spoke well of j kill''. In addition, they de- 
liis master, but bis conscience | dared Henry to lie “tiik head 
told him that bis serviee to the : of tiie Ciicucii,” instead of 
kini' bad been a wicked one. j the Pope. The nation were 
“Had I but served Cod,” he 1 required to take a new oath of 
cried, “as diligently as I have 1 obedience to the king, called j 
served the kill*;, lie would not . (he oath of mtjnrmnn/, which ! 
lia\c given me over iu my grey ! nearly all did with joy. Thus 1 
hairs.” I was the Church of England 

Henry bad now got rid of separated from the Church of ! 

Wolsey, and lie next east off Koine. j 

the Pope. When the Pope ! It was soon found, however, J 
beard of bis marriage, be pro- ■ that the new head which bud i 
in aimed sentence that (’tithe- j been put on the Church did not ! 
line was his only lawful wife, 'quite suit the body. There i 
and that lie must take her hack ' were two reasons for this—first, | 
again, or he punished. So ' Hknkv. the hand, was altogether ; 
Iieury had to give up either , w himsieal and cruel, while tht • 
his wife Anne, or his friend hotly (consisting of ignorant ! 

the Pope; and lie chose the monks and clergy) was iu a 

latter course. j terrible state of corrupt ion. 

In separating from the Pope, | To tell \ oil of Ilcnn’s whims 
Henry found that he must also 1 and tyranny would take a long > 
separate himself and liis country 1 time. Although he was the ■ 
from the (.'lyirch, of which he. ! Pope’s enemy he wils iio friend ' 
had been styled “the defender.” | to the reformer Martin Luther, j 
I told you how the eyes of the ; so he began to show his power ) 
people hail been gradually .■ by punishing most severely ; 
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liotli the Hcformers ninl flic Ca¬ 
tholics. The Kcfhrnicrs were 
|miiisli(‘(l hernuse they did not 
believe exactly as he did, which 
wus often a hard thing to do, 
for In* did not quite know' what 
he. hclic\cd himself. He do- 

j dared that he would always he 
“orthodox,” and w'ould believe . 
in “ tmnsuhstunthition ’—if you * 
know what that means. The 
question of pun/afun/, however, 
puzzled him; he did not quite 
know' what to say to that, so 
lie allowed some people to be¬ 
lieve in K, and some not. In 
every other point, however, 

thev were to believe exactlv as 
*■ • 

the king did; hut as there were 
ruauv who could not, the head 
of the Church burned them, and 
tortured tliem,and treated them 
with most huirihle cruel tv. 

m 

The Catholics came in for 
even a larger share of punish¬ 
ment from their new master. 
Many of them could not. help 
helie\iug in the Pope’s supre¬ 
macy still, and could not there¬ 
fore persuade themselves to 
take the “oath of supremacy” 
to Henry. There was a good 
man, named Sir Thomas More, 
who was Lord Chancellor of 
England; he was one. of the 
most accomplished, and learned, 
anti witty men in England, ami ( 
had been an honest ami good >. 
servant, to Henrv. Hut his ' 

■ i 

conscience told him Unit it was . 
not right to acknowledge Anne ! 

| Bole\n as queen, or Ilenrv as ! 
the head of the Church; so lie ■ 
could not. take the oath of, 
supremacy. The savage Henry j 
therefore beheaded his old and ; 

l * 


faithful servant, together with 
an aged bishop named FMier. 
Many more were put to death, 
Catholics, Lollards, Lutherans 
and Anabaptists. 

When the news readied 
Home that Henry had sepa¬ 
rated himself from the Homan 
Catholic Church, that the. Hope 
was to be deprived of his tri- 
biiic, and w'iis not iicknow ledged 
in England the Cope and the 
Cardinals weie, as you may 
imagine, very indignant. Hut, 
when they heard of the death 
of the Bishop Either, whom 
the Pope had made a cardinal, 
and of the death of Sir Thomas 
More, and of the other good 
Catholics who were hanged, 
the. auger of the Pope was in¬ 
tensely hot. The king and all 
his followers were Mimmoned 
to appear in Home within ninety 
davs in order to iui^wci* for 
their crimes. The Pope 
declared that if they failed 
to appear they were to he. 
excommunicated; the king¬ 
dom was to he put under an 
interdict ; all friendship of 
Catholic princes with the king 
was to he dissolved; it was 
declared lawful to seize Henry, 
or any of his subjects, and to 
make them prisoners; to take, 
their goods—in fact, all kinds 
of dreadful punishment were to 
he inflicted upon them. All 
over Italy and Catholic Europe 
Henry was called by the most 
violent names. lie was said 
to he a monster, and was com¬ 
pared to the ancient Human 
t\ rants Eero, I-iomitiun, and 
Caligula. 
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THE ENGLISH THAVELLEK. 

LONDON*—THE ANCIENT IIUILDINUS. 

“My dkak Ciiii.iihen, — ! *• ‘ Therefim, when I toll you | 

“Tin* tliinl dnv was fixed its liistorv, voit will hear ot' 

! lor •% i-itiiijr the ancient build- the Court heiugheld here during 
j iugs of London. At an early many reigns. Hut it is too 
hour, therefore, wc found our- ' earl\ for us to •ruin admission 
Ncl\es on a large open space, just yet, mi we will >it down on ; 
called * Tower Hill.’ ‘That is , this seat and ha\e sonic talk 
the most striking part of the about the old place. 

'rower,’ I said to my tricnd—• “‘After the death of Wil- 
* that old sipiare tower with mam 1., the Tower wu/ the 
a turret at each corner; it is residence of hi" smuaWii.i.i vm 
built of w hitish grey stone. i lit n s. It is said that in his 
“‘ And is, perhaps, the most . reign it was “sore shaken by 
celebrated part; it is culled . the injury of the heavens, and 
“The White Tower,” and is! the violence of tempests;” 
said to he the work of William j therefore, William “pill'd tin; 
the Compteror.’ | people pitifully to spend the 

“ * Who founded the Tower?’; treasure about the Tower.” 

I asked. j In the reign of his successor, 

‘“Well! that is a difficult. Henry I., the improvements 
question. It is known that it j were completed, 
originated with the. Homans; j “‘Stephen, the next king, 
hut William the Conqueror j was an usurper, and as the 
laid the principal foundations, j Tower was fortified, the go- 
so that he might have u strong , veruor held out against him, 
place to live in, ami maintain hut. without success, 
his authoritv over the con-! “‘In the reign of IIkniiy 
quered citizens of London.’ j II., the '1’owcr was much ini- 
“ * Hut I always thought that! proved by the celebrated Tho- 
the 'Power was a prison, not a ; mas ii Heckct. 
palace!’ “‘The building was also im- 

“ * So it 1ms been, as you will proved in the time, of the next ! 
hear soon. Hut you must know ! king, Hicham* I. You rcmeiii- | 
j that in the ancient times, when ; her, I dare say, how his brother 
i Normans and Saxons were dis-j .John tried to gain the crown 
tinct races, and when n king ! during his absence on the Cru- 
scldoiii obtained the crown or j sadcs. but Hichurd's friend, 
kept it without using the sword, j Longeliamp, Bishop of Ely, 
it was not quite safe to live in J made ready to resist the at- 
sueh a residence as Buckingham j tempt. It is said that “ he cn- 
i l*iilnce.’ j closed the Tower of London 

i ‘“No: I never thought ofjwi}h an outward wall of stone, 

! that.’ 1 embattled; and also caused u 
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deep ditch to lie cast about the .■ 
same, and thought to have sur- 
rouiulcd it with the Thames.’ 
Longclminp, however, was 
driven out of the Tower, and 
he fled the country. 

“Mil the reign of John you 
know that there was a great 
struggle between him and the 
hurous, which ended in his 
signing the Mayna ('lutrlti. 
The barons besieged the Tower, 
but did not get possession until 
the Magna Charta was signed, 
when it was given up by the 
king to the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury as a security that he 
would keep liis word. 

“‘The weak Henry III. 
strengthened and beautified 
the Tower very much, for he 
made it his chief residence. 

“‘Ehward 1. is said to have 
made the last addition to the 


Tower; he increased the forti- I 
fieations, and enlarged the! 
moat; it was during his time 
that the Tower began to be 
famous as a prison. Here— 
but, what is that?’ 

“ ‘ That is tea o'clock strik¬ 
ing.’ 

“ ‘ Oil! then we can get ad- 
misMoii now. Let us go down 
to the entrance.” 

“As wc approached the 


building we hud a better view' 
of its different parts, which my 
friend described to me. The 
whole space of the » "biding 
inside the walls is twclvu acres. 

‘“There is one part,’ T said, 
‘which looks more modern than 
the rest.’ 

*• * That is in consequence 
of the great fire which happened 


i 

i 


in the Tower in the year 1841. 
The grand storehouse, or small \ 
armoury , was burned down. 
This part is so called because it 
contained the smaller kind of 
fire-arms: almost 12,000pistols, 
11,000 muskets, and 26,000 
bayonets, and a vast number 
of other articles, were dc- 
«i wived.* 

“ On mitering the gate of the 
Tower we p'lid the admission 
fee of 6d. each, ut the Armoury 
Ticket < )flicc. 

“ We then went, into the 
ante-room of the Armoury, and 
waited until a warder came to 
conduct us through the building. 
‘These are fine gates,’ said 
my friend; ‘we entered at the 
place where the Lyons’ (or 
Lions’) gate formerly stood.’ 

“ ‘ Why was it called 
“ Lyons* ” gate?’ 

“ ‘ Keenuse it adjoined the 
court where the lions and 
other ferocious beasts were 
kept. The menagerie in the 
Tower was begun by Ilenn III., 
wdio, you may read in history, 
had some wild animals pre¬ 
sented to him.’ 

“‘You said that Henry 
strengthened and beautified the 
Tower, and made it his chief 
residence.’ j 

“ * The menagerie was kept i 
up through succeeding reigns, [ 
until a few years ago, when it i 
was transferred to the Zoological j 
Hardens; but here comes the j 
warder.’ 

“Who ‘the warder’ was, 
and what he did, you shall hear 
ill the next letter of 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“Henry Young.” i 
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INFLECTIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH—NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


Lesson 12. 

TIIE HEX DEI! OK NOUNS 
AN1) PRONOUNS. 

U'. I am glad we arc going 
to begin a new chapter; but 
what is meant by inflections, 
papa ? and by “ parts ot‘ 
speech”? 

P. When wc speak of an 
inflection of a word, we mean a 
change made in it, to show that 
its meaning is altered. By 
‘‘parts of speech” 1 only mean 
the various classes of words 
which wc have learned: they 
are so called because they are 
“parts” of the language we 
speak. 

To begin. You know' that 
mankind, and all animals, arc 
of two sexes—male and female. 
Thus, tiger is the name of a 
male animal. 

Jj. And tigress is female. 

P. But in grammar, instead 
of using the words male and 
female, we say masculine and 
feminine. Instead of the word 
sex, we say gender. Thus, what 
do we say in grummur, instead 
of saying that a tiger is of the 
male sex? 

W. That it is of the mascu¬ 
line gender , I should think. 

P. And what would you say 
of the word “ tigress”? 

L. That it is of the feminine 
gender. 

P. And what would you say 
of the word “ table”? 


W. Let me think. It lins 
not nny gender, certainly. It 
is neither a man nor an ntiinml: 
I should say that it is neither 
gender. 

P. That would he quite cor- 
reet also. But in gramma^, in¬ 
stead of saving neither, wc say 
neuter , for the woAl neuter 
means neither of two. Now, 
answer my question — Which 
of the two genders is the word 
“table”? 

7(#n. Neuter gender, because 
it is neither of the two. 

P. And what is the gender 
of the word “child”? 

Jon. “Child” is masculine,for 
I am a child. 

Ada. No; “child” is femi¬ 
nine, for I am u child. 

\\\ Or child inny be either 
gender—that is the proper 
tiling to say. I)o you say 
“ either” in grammar, papa? 

J\ No. When a noun mav 
he either gender, wc say that 
it is common. Thus, as the. w r ord 
child belongs to both the mas¬ 
culine and the feminine gen¬ 
ders, wc say that it is of the 
common gender. 

Ton. Then it is verv easy to 

« * 

remember the genders — wc 
only change the words in gram¬ 
mar. 

For male sex, we say masculine 
gender. 

For female Bex.femitiine gender. 

•For neither sex, neuter gender. 

For cither box, common gender. 
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L. I will give an example of 
each. 

Nouns qfthe Masculine (len¬ 
der—Buy, lord, king, negro, uncle, 
brother, bull, guilder, ram. toin-CHt. 

Nouns qf the Feminine Gender 
—Mure, hen, aunt,duchcas, queen, 
cow, lioness, tigress. 

Nonns qfthe Neuter Gender — 
Hook, hay, corkscrew, lamp, table¬ 
cloth. shovel, fire, hailstones. 

Nouns of Common Gender — 
Child, cousin, friend, relation, per¬ 
son, people, crowd, animal, bird, 
poultry, cattle. j 


P. You now know how to 
express the genders of nouns; ! 
so it is very easy to say 
the genders of piionojjnh, for 
you use them every day. , 
They are I, thou , he, she, it, me , ; 
him, her , we, you, our, your, ' 
they, St'c. _ j 

In the following parsing ex- i 
(‘.•rise you will find several pro- I 
iioim.>. you may say the gender 
of .eucli pronoun as well as each . 
noun that you meet with in ' 
reading. I 


**. J Vo. 12. Pausing Kxkhcise. 

Look at me, John I I think that he hears, but he [will not come]. Our 
duck [would make] u good meal, hut we [do not like] to kill her. firing tho 
chickens, and look amongst them Tor n fat young cock, and kill him. You 
may put the mug oil the table; it [will stand] strndily. Maniniu, this is not 
your blue mug, nor tlioirs, nor his, nor does it belong to me; it belongs to the 
cook. JumeB gave it to her. 


Lesson 13. 

TilK N1TMKKIIOF NOUNS 
AND I’KONOUNS. 

P. When you say “ a sinyle 
pin,” Ion, how ninny pins do 
you speak of? 

Inn. I only speak of one.. 
The word single means one of 
anything. 

P. So in grammar. "When 
a noun signifies only one thing, 
we sny that it is in the sini/u/ur 
nuinbcr. The word hook stands 
for only one of the things called 
books; so we say that it is 
singular. The words lamp, 
bottle, plate, boy, W ’lie, Ion, 
and Lucy, are all of the singular 
number. 

\V. But tho word hooks stands 
for more than one; what do we 
say of that? 

P. We say that it is of the 
plum/ number. Will you change 
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those I have given you from 
the singular to the plural num¬ 
ber? 

Ion. I will. Tamps, bottles, 
plates, hoys, Willies. Ions:—I 
don’t think that is riglir; it is 
so curious to say “Willies.” 

/’. There may he two Willies 
in one room; but the word 
sounds oddly to you in the 
plural number, because Willie 
is not so general a name os 
boy. 

Jon. No, it docs not belong 
to half so many pontons—it is 
not so common. 

L. And Lory is a particular 
name—it is uot so common us 
yii /. 

P. And London is n particular 
name—it is not so commou as 
city. 

\V. And France is a parti¬ 
cular name—it is not so com¬ 
mon as country. 
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1\ From this you may learn Now, you think about that! 
something. Those nouns which Object is a very eotnnioti noun, 
are very general, and form a < for it not only*belongs to Ion, 
i large class, are called coiunioii i but to stones, and clouds, which 
i nouns; but those names which ; are not living things. Living 
| belong only to one in a class, or, thing is more common than ani- 
j to a few in a class, are called inaf, because it not only belongs 
proper nouns. Proper means to Ion, but to the Jlowcrs, sea- 
particular. weeds, &c.—they are not ani- 

L. I can understand that, muls; and so on. Thus, all 
The word dog only belongs to tilings that have proper names 
1 a tribe in the class mammals, have common mimes too. 

Is the word c/oya proper name? P. Yes. Sometimes when 
P. No, the word dog is not talking of any person we, use 
particular enough; it belongs to both his proper and common 
a great many animals, instead name; and 1 may aS*well tell 
of belonging to one 07 two in ' you now that we always dis- 
partieular. When you speak tiuguisli the proper name by 
of one of a lurge tribe, or of I beginning it with u capital 
one of a large class, such a noun letter. 

is generally common. But our Thus, Bonaparte, the soldier, 
dog has her proper name. died at St. Helena. 

Ion. To be sure; she is culled Or, The soldier, Bonaparte, 
Fan. “Fan” is her proper died at St. Helena, 
name, and “dog” is her com- Or, The boy, Willie, is very 
mon name; just as it is with good. 

me—I have the names Inn, and Or, T 11 the great city, Lisbon, 

bog; one is proper and the there was an earthquake, 
oilier common. Or, I)arbv, the Frun-utun, 

IF. You have more than one 1 is a celebrated character at the 
common name, Ion; you have Zoological Hardens, 
several. Some are more com- Tu the following exercise, 
mon than others. Shall 1 say when you parse the. nouns, you 
them all to you? may say, lirst, whether they 

Jon. Yes. are proper or common; se¬ 

ll'. I will say them one after condlv, say their gender; and 
another; you will see that each thirdly, their number. I will 
is more common than the one tukethefirst word; thus, Dahiiy, 
before it. Ion, bov, child, per- a proper noun —masculine gen- 
son, utiimal, living thing, object, der —singular number. 

. No. 13. Parsiku Exercise. 

Da it nr, the Uran-utan, in a w«*II-known iinimal in tlie Zoological Gardens, 
j Tlie great city, lhibt Ion, [is destroyed], Jane [is riding] on our old gray 
{ horse. Poor Peg! she is a very old horse. Huy me an n|i|>le, Mary. Tell 
1 our cook, Esther, [10 roust] the largest turkey. I swum across the Thames. 

Stir the Are, if joii please, and put on some fresh coals. Tell the children 
j that their tea is in the parlour. 
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SONGS OF INDUSTRY. 

MORNING SONG. 
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He that has thriven, may lie 
MID DAY SONG. • 


till 



iirq-rr 
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Your patienee and pnidetire will nnt be in vnm. They'll help von to 


- F W - « i£3 


-#—« 


Ynnr pnulenre and palienre will nut be in 

F ~=e-f- 3=H^J'-f5Zd^ME 


conquer 


pain and a - pain. Your patience and prudence will 


vain. They’ll help you to conquer a • pain and a - pain. Your 
AFTERNOON SONG.—(A Hound.) 




let. When a weary taalc you And it, 2nd. Frr-eevere, and never mind it. 



3 = 3 aii 


t-±=t=_r 


3rd. 


Never mind it. 4th. 
EVENING SONG. 


Never mind it. 
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; 10th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 

INDUSTRY. 

TIIE MAN WHO INVENTED TIIK SPINNING-MULE. 

P. The history of the im- I When Crompton was sixteen 
provementsin the cotton-man u-I years ohl he met with one of 
fact lire is rather interesting. ; Hargreaves' spinning-jennies, 
Do you remember the mimes and learned to spin upvn it. 
of the men who made machines , While using it. he # began to 

■ for spinning? think about it; and ns he did 

■ Inn. Yes. There was first not feel quite satisfied with the 
; Rohkkt 11 a kg heaves, who in- sort of yarn the machine pro- 
; vented the spinning-yr/my; then duced, he tried to improve it. 

: Richard Arkwright, 'whoin- Accordingly he set to work; 
j vented the spinnmg-//</»ie. like a wise man, he laboured 
! P. And nuother useful mu- patiently for five years. At 
; chine was made by Kamuki. the end of that time he pro- 
i Cuom pton, who invented the duced a machine which would 
j spinning-ma/e. spin a yarn suitable for very 

! This mail is ns worthy of fine cotton-cloth, such as inus- 
; notice as the two former; his lins. 

life does not contain any rc- When the machine was 
! markable events, but be is finished, like Hargreaves, be 
worthy to he remembered for thought that lie would keep his 
i the good which his machine invention a secret, so us to 
1 effected. lie teaches us to think, have the advantages of it for 
and work, and* to persevere. himself, llis neighbours, liow- 

iSamuel Crompton was the ever, heard of it, and they 
son of a farmer in Lancashire; thought differently. They were 
lie was only a village hid ; and like the neighbours of Hur- 
when he was young he was greaves; they thought that they 
1 employed as a wea\er. I*er- also would have the benefit of 

I haps he had often to travel his invention. They at first 

from house to house to collect suspected the secret by noticing 
weft, like the weavers whom I thut Crompton got a be.tter 
told you about last week. It price for his yarn than they 
is very likely, too, that lie also did; they concluded directly 
' followed the business of farm- that such good yarn must he 

ing, for the country weavers made by some new kind of 

i ■were frequently both farmers machine, and they attempted 
• and weavers at the same time, tti discover wlmt it was like. 
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They did not like to imitate , £ 12,000 before they were re- 
Hargreavcs’ neighbours by warded for their hihour, so did 
breaking into his house; but Crompton paticuth give up his 
they all gathered round it in a , time. It was a great deal of 
crowd, and peeped in, to steal time for a poor villager to gi\e, 
a glimpse of the wonderful but he never would have done 
apparatus. Crompton therefore anything worth noticing if lie 
took his machine up into a . had not been so patient, 
garret. Hut that step did not ! IF. I think he must have 
mend matters; the people pro- had a great deal of con/iilf-nre. 
cured ladders, and looked in at j Itu. Or forethought , Willie! 
the window. | lie must have known well what 

This kind of annoyance was ' he was going to do before lie 
kept up by the neighbours for began. 

a long time, until, at last, poor j 1*. No doubt he did. Still 
Crompton 'was quite tired out i be could not feel quite sure that 
by tlicir inquisitiveness, lie ! he would succeed. Hut I dare 
tried to get as good a reward j say be bad learned this pro- 
for his invention as lie could, j verb, “ Nothing risk, nothing 
lie had not enough money to i have.” 

procure, a patent; therefore he 11 '. I have heard that pro- 
divided the secret. ofhisinven- verb before, 
tion amongst those of his tor- P. And here is another,— 
mentors who could afford to; “What costs nothing, is worth 
pay for it. lie disclosed his ’ nothing.” So he worked on; 
secret, to about liity persons, he was not sure that he should 
each of whom gave a guinea succeed, hut lie depended upon 
for if. They then set to work i his perseverance. He knew 
themselves, and in time other! that to do great good Jic must 
improvements on the machine j take great trouble, ami that no 
were thought oij so that yarn of one will ever do good in the 
it wonderful iineucss was spun, world without it. And he 

kneiv something else— 

Now r , let us look at the result L. What was that, papa? 
of Crompton’s invention. How P. That the longer time he 
long a time did I snv he took took in preparing his machine 
to produce his machine? the more quickly it would do 

H'. Five years, papa. good. This you will sec by 

Ion. I think that is a long 1 looking ut the results, 
time. A hank of yum means a large 

A. So do I. skein, containing 840 yards; 

P. And so do T; but it was and when Crompton brought 
not too long a time to do the j to market some “No. 80 ’’yarn, 
thing properly. Here is a the people were, as 1 told you, 
lesson to learn from Crompton, much surprised. 1 do not 
lie patient! Just as Arkwright wonder at it, for No. 80 means 
and his partners worked for that 80 hanks were produced 
long time, and spent about from a pound of cotton. 
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W. Eighty times 840! That 
is a great number of yards. 

P. And Crompton olitained 
two guineas a-pound for it. 
But iiis mule was so good a 
machine that it was very easy 
to make much finer yarn after 
a little improvement; and two 
years after lie had made the 

mt 

secret known (in 17it2), Mr. 
dolm l’ollard, of Manchester, 
spun no lower than J78 hanks 
of yarn from a pound of raw 
cotton. These hanks form a 
thread of 233,. r >‘>n yards, or 
upwurds of 132 miles! But 
since then the power of pro- 
dueing line yarn on the. spin¬ 
ning-mule has increased won¬ 
derfully. No less than 400 
hanks per pound have been pro¬ 
duced: these measure 306.000 
yards, or nearly 200 miles! 
Such yarn, as you look at it, 
seems very little thicker than a 
spider’s web! 

loti. That seems a wonderful 
thing for a machine to do! 

P. Yes. And do you not 
think it was worth while for 
Crompton to labour five years to 
produce such a machine? But 
even greater ad\aiitagcs have 
been produced in another way. 
Cotton-cloth has become very 
much rh< (tjwr, so as to be within 
the reach of the very poorest 
people. How much did 1 say 
that Crompton received per 
pound for his yarn, No. 80? 

L. Two guineas per pound, 

P. That \» forty-two shillings. 
But the price rapidly became 
cheaper, so thut twenty years 
ago a finer yarn (No. 100) 
could be sold for 3s. per pound* 


thus vou could huv more than 
» * 

fourteen times ns much f«>r the 
same money. 

P. The improvements in 
machinery' which have effected 
this wotide ful cheapness are, 
however, partly owing to other 
men, one of whom w*c will talk 
about next week. 

L. But. papa, von have not 1 
yet finished Samuel Crumpton's j 
history. l)iil he ever get any ■ 
other reward for his machine : 
than the fifty guineas which his ! 
neighbours gave, him > Did ( 
lie get on and become a rich ! 
man ? 

P. Yes; lie deserved to be 
rich, and he was. Everybody 
thought, so. He was not only 
enriched by his own earnings, 
but by* the good-will of his 
fellow-manufacturers. At the 
beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury some gentlemen of Man¬ 
chester presented him with 
five hundred pounds. 

W. Oh, I am so glad! 

P. And what was more, as 
he had done good Service to 
his country, u reward was pre¬ 
sented to him' ten years after- 

ar 

wards in the name of the whole 
nation. The Parliament pre¬ 
sented him with no less than 
jive thousand pounds! 

L. That w*as better still. 

P. So it was. Although he ; 
could not secure a patent, yet 
y r ou see he had his reward! 
And so will every one be re¬ 
warded in some way or other, 
or at some time or other, if lie 
will only he industrious, and 
will work hard in doing good. 
You may depend upon that. 


10th Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 

ClIAlTEIl II. 

THE PARTS OF A PLANT—THE LEAVES ( Continued ). 


| P. We will talk to-day of 
j the position of the leaves on 
' their stem. Here is a piece of 
yrrmiiuiH, Ion. Take it in your 
j hand, and tell me how the leaves' 
are arranged. Do they all grow 
from the same side of the stalk? 

Ion. No. This bottom leaf 
grows on the side of the stalk 
nearest**to me; the next grows 
on the opposite—no! not the 
opposite side,' but a little to the 
side of the part where the first 
grows; and the next leaf is a 
little to the side of that; and 
the next, ah! the next is on 
the side exactly opposite to 
that of the first leaf; und here, 
higher up, we have come round 
again to one on exuctly the 
same side of the stalk as the 
tirst leaf. 

P. True, they are arranged 
regularly, as different parts of 
the stalk; but it is not so with 
all leaves. Here is a piece of 
the ft now-bet ry plant; how are 
the leaves urrunged? 

\V. They are in pairs, one 
exactly opposite to the other. 

P. Ami now look at the 
leaves of this plant! 



Wliorl. 

Ion. They all grow together 
front one purt of tilt, stalk—one 
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leaf is not higher than another; 
there is no space between them. 

P. The form which the 
leaves thus make is called a \ 
“whorl.” Thus the leaves of | 
this plant are said to be ichor led; ! 
those of Hie snow-berry plant 
are said to be opposite; and 
those of the gernnium arc al¬ 
ternate. Would you like to 
remember some more names? 

L. Yes, please, papa. 

P. Then you may remember 
that the point in the stem from 
which the leaf springs is culled 
a node; and the spaces on the 
stalk between the nodes arc 
called internodes. You will 
want these words, to use, soon. 

The size and shapes of leaves 
are next worthy to be noticed. 
Of their size it is enough to 
say, that they are of all sizes. 
There arc leaves which almost 
require a microscope for ex¬ 
amining them, and others which 
are between thirty aud forty 
feet long. 

W. And forty feet is about 
twice ns long ns the two par¬ 
lours when the folding-doors 
are open. 

The shapes of leaves arc very 
varied. Here arc two— 
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What difference do you ob¬ 
serve in them? 

L . One consists of several 
l small leaves. 

i\ These we call leaf-frte. 
A loaf consisting of leaflets is 
called compound; and the other, 
which has only one broad lobe, 
is culled situ pie. Sometimes 

the leaflets are so large that it 
might be ditlicult to sav whe- 
i tiler tlicv are distinct leu\ es or 
i not. You may, however, easily 
know when the leaves begin to 
fall: if each leaflet fell off sepa¬ 
rately, it would be termed a 
leaf, but when they still con¬ 
tinue joined to one stalk, and 
thus fall off together, this shows 
i that they are only parts of one 
large leaf. 

Let us look at one or two 
different compound leaves, and 
learn tlicir names. This leaf 



consists of three leaflets, and is 
called tomato. 

Here are some leaves with 
more than three leaflets; they 
are said to be pinnate leaves. 



You see thnt the midrib of 
the leaf is naked like a leaf¬ 
stalk; and the veins branching 
from it form midribs to the 
leaflets. 

Here are some leaves which 
are still more divided. 



Jli-pinimte nml Tri-jiinnate leaves. 

A. Yes; the side veins also 
become slulks, and hear leaf¬ 
lets, just as the midrib of the ; 
pinnate leaf docs. > 

P. And it is therefore called I 
a “ bi-piiinnte leaf.” Here is j 
another, which is yet more \ 
complicated; it is called a //■/- I 
pinnate leaf. 

IK. Y es, it seems to be made | 
of a number of bi-piunatc 
leaves joined to a great midrib. 
Thus tv nut to and pinnate haves 
consist of leaflets; hi-pinnate 
leaves are made up of /annate 
leaves; and tri-pinnate leaves 
.are made up of hi-pinnate leaves 
joined to a large midrib. 
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P. Here is a pinnate leaf 
worth noticing. What do you 
observe of the midrib at the 
end? 



Ion. It 1ns no leaflets grow¬ 
ing from it, so it has curled 
itself up. 

I*. And it thus forms a ten- 
drib This is the ease with the 
leaf of the pea, tare, and others. 
Here i* the leaf of a nasturtium, 
which grows in a curious way. 
Look at its midrib! 

L. It 1ms one, two, three, 
four, five—it is full of **mid¬ 
ribs,” papa. 



P. Yes. Instead of being 
one leaf, it consists of several 
leaves whose pans have grown 
together; they form what is 
called a peltate leaf. 

W. Do yon know any more 
shapes, pupa? 

J*. Yes. There are some 
leaves very thick in shape; they 
usually grow in dry places, and 
arc very fleshy ar 1 moist, 'l'hi.: 
is because they hare few sto- 
l. r »0 


mata for the water to evaporate 
through. We call them succu¬ 
lent leaves, such as those of 
the house-leek, or the cactus 
plant. 

.Before wc leave our subject, 
you may observe the variety 
which presents itself even in 
the simple leaves. I have 
copied a little drawing for you, 
in which the principal forms 
are presented at one view.* 

The most common forms of 
leaves arc the line-shaped, or 
linear (No. 1); 1 lie lance-shaped, 
or lanceolate (No. 2); the ocal 
(No. 3); and the oblourj (No. 4). 
A round leaf is termed oi locular 
(No. 5); and an egg-shaped 
leaf, orate. (No. 6); the same 
reversed is called obovale 
(No. 7). 

No. 8 is said to he heart- 
shaped, or cordate; and No. 9 
is termed kidney-shaped, or 
renij'onn. 

No. 10 resembles the head of 
an arrow, and is termed arrow- 
headed, or saifijitate; others, 
such as No. 11, are known us 
halbert-shaped, or hastate. 

No. 12 lias some resemblance 
to the fingers in its arrangement, 
and is termed digitate.; No. 13 
is said to be palmate , beeausc 
the veins are still united. 

Leaves such as No. 15 arc 
pedate , so culled from their 
fancied resemblance to birds’ 
feet. 

When the margins of leaves 
are smooth and undivided, they 
are termed entire; if furnished 
with sharp-pointed teeth, den¬ 
tate ; if the teeth are directed 


* Wilson's Catechism of Botany. 
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forwards like those of a saw, 
serrate ; when they are rounded, 
eremite. If the margin is waved, 
as in No. lti, they are, said to ' 
he si/mu ta ; No. 17 is Ivre- 
shaped, or lysate; No. IS, lid- 
dlc-shapcd, or jiamlnri/onn ; '• 
and No. H) is pinna/i/itf. | 

IV. What a nimiher of Imrd j 
names \\c shall have to learn! 

I will count them ii]>. i 

“ Leaves ditter in their shape, | 
being either simple or compound. 
Thus we have, ter note, pinnate, 
bi-jiinnate, tri - pinnate, and 


: peltate loaves. We hnvn nlso 
linear, lanceolate, oral , oblong, 
reticular , orate , oboratr.cordate, 
reni/orm, saggitatr, hastate, 
digitate , palmate, pedate , en¬ 
tire, dentate, serrate, crenate , 
sinuate. I grate, jmnd nrijorui, 
and pinnatijid. 

We shall have to he very 
careful to learn all these names, 
and to remember their mean¬ 
ings also. If you please, papa, 
may we, go in the garden? 

}*. If you like. And find 
me some oblong leaves. 


When is a man less than a man ? 

When he takes delight in rai.-ing strife; 
When he values honour Jess than life, 
When he insults u fallen foe, 

Or at n woman aims n blow; 

Then is a man less than a man ; 

Then we pity him all we can.—c. mack a y. 
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” " ’ ' " I 

TIIE TUDOKS. 

HENRY VIII.—THE REFORMATION. 


]\ Tii e Pope’s sentence of ex- j 
communication against Henry 
wns passed, lnit it was not sent 
forth immediately. Jiefore 
tiding so, the Pope tried cvei \ 
inenns to make up the quarrel. 

Henry, however, had none 
too far to go hack; and lie hud 
several reasons for not doing so. 
One mis, that his new office as 
“Head of n the Church" in¬ 
creased his riches; for, ns I told 
you, he now received the money 
which used to flow into the 
Pope’s coders. He saw', too, 
that the priests of his church 
still had too much money, and 
he determined to have some of 
it himself. Again, he saw that 
they still had too much power; 
ami he determined to take it 
from them. Again, he saw 

that manv were still very wicked 
• *■ 

men, whilst some were disobe¬ 
dient to himself; he therefore 
determined to punish them. 
Thus Henry, as head of the 
Church, could gratify his cove¬ 
tousness. his auger, and his 
pride, which he could not do if 
lie allowed the Pope to have 
power again. 

To execute his plans was 
very easy, for Henry had 
assistants who faithfully obeyed 

• m 

all his commands. 'Hie men 
to whom the work of ltcfor- 
mntion was entrusted, were 
Cranmer , who had become 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and 
Thomas Cromirelt, the Secretary 
of State. The latter man is I 
worthy of notice: like Wofscy,\ 
1*52 


lie was of humble origin; he 
was the son of a blacksmith. 
He was the confidential .servant 
of Wolsey, and after the Cur- 
diual’s death the king found 
him to be as useful as his 
master h.id been. 

In the year 1505. in which 
Henry was declared the “ Head 
of the Church," und Sir Thomas 
More was beheaded, Crom¬ 
well was ordered to begin the 
work of reform, by visiting the 
monasteries of England. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1530, Cromwell 
appointed several men, as Jiis 
commissioners, to tras el t h rough 
England, and enter these reli¬ 
gious houses, so that they might 
bring a report of their condition. 
These men, and Cromwell him¬ 
self, reported that the monks 
therein lived most irreligious 
and disgraceful lives; that they 
committed all kinds of wicked¬ 
nesses, w'hicli were even as 
great as those of the men of 
Sodom. 

When tlicir account of the 
crimes and deceptions of the 
monks was read, a general 
horror was expressed by the 
people, and it was determined 
that the so-called “ religious 
houses’’ should be suppressed. 
'Phe lesser monasteries of 
Eugluud were then entirely 
abolished; their yearly rc\ enue, 
w’hicli amounted to £.‘12.000, 
and their gold and silver {date, 
and other ricliys, were handed 
over to the king as the head of 
the Church. Thus the kiug 
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land,” which moans that lu> hurv was dcstrovcd on this i 
' took tlic king's place. lie occasion. It is said thuL the j 
| ex|>ected to he treated with gold with which it was adorned j 
, oven greater respect than the tilled two large chests, which 
i Archbishop of Canterbury. The eight strong men could scarcely | 

1 monks and clergy, therefore, carry out of the church. •When J ' 
instead of becoming reconciled the work of spoliatiyn was over ; 
to the king hv Cromwell, were litfi monasteries, ‘JO colleges, j 
now more bitterly opposed to 2..‘174 elntpels, and 1 lo hospitals j 
him. They had opposed Henry's had been suppressed. The yearly ! 
marriage with Anne lioleyn, revenue from all these establish- ; 
many now openly opposed the meuts amounted to £lti 1,000. j 

king's supremacy, and de- Although the nobles, gene- ; 
nounecd him from their pulpits, rally, did not oppose these rob- ; 

lly such proceedings the bevies, the people of Kngland i 
monks only hastened their own did. It was,however, soon proved ' 
destruction — they were only to them that many of the places : 
exciting the Royal Lion to tear they had reverenced were little j 
them to pieces. The enraged better than dens of thieves. 1 
Henry ordered a visitation of The tricks of the monks were 
the y water monasteries of Eng- exposed. A crucifix was ! 
laiul. Some of these houses brought forth, which was said i 
were really well conducted and to he miraculous because its j 
i useful places, hut the com- lips, eyes, and head had always . 
missioners who were sent to moved when it was prayed lo; ! 
examine them brought hack this was broken open, and the , 
nearly the same reports as people saw the secret springs 
before. It was then voted that and wheels inside by which it ' 
these monasteries also should had been moved. When this j 
he pillaged and demolished; and hundreds of other decep- : 
and in the year 1538 the iin- tions had been discovered, the 
mense work of destruction was people began to feel that the 
accomplished. monks who had practised them 

A wonderful amount of riches were not worthy of confidence, 
was brought to Henry by these When Cromwell, the Vicar- 
unjust proceedings. The com- general, had thus broken up 
missioners and many others the o/d elnireh, he set to work 
shared in the spoil, which was to form the new one. Having 
as great as if a kingdom had shown the people the darkness 
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was enriched, and the clergy 
were punished at the same time. 

Cromwell was found to he a 
most suitable man to carry out 
the king's violent plans. It is 
said that he hated the clergy, 
ami the clergy hated him. 
llenrv had appointed him to 
l>e his “ Vicar-th wral of Kng- 


heen taken. It was never sup¬ 
posed that the king would have 
dared to commit such a whole¬ 
sale robbery; hut by taking 
care that the nobles and cour¬ 
tiers should he enriched hy it, 
he quieted their opposition. 
The celebrated shrine of Rt. 
Thomas u Hecket at Canter- 
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and ignorance of their religion, 
his ill*\t business was to bring 
them the light of the Tiu;tii 
instead. lint both Cromwell 
and his master were unjust 
men, tor they had committed 
robbery; therefore they had not 
much of the light of the gospel. 
The light which they brought 
to the people’s minds was very 
pale indeed. The people were 
only allowed to believe as much 
of (bid’s truth as the king be¬ 
lieved. which was very little, 
for nAmy of Henry’s doctrines 
were almost the same as those 
| taught by the Pope. 

1 The Parliament, however, in 
' the year 1 fi.’itl, passed a law in 
which the religious belief of the 
king was plainly stated. In 
j this law, which was afterwards 
' called the HUmdy Statute, it was 
again declared that the king's 
; was the true belief, and that all 
' persons who differed from it 
! were guilty of heresy, and should 
' sillier dentil. 

Hut this plan of enlightening 
the people did not succeed at 
all. (bin’s wo it i) hail secretly 
been studied by many since the 
time of Wicklifl'e. Those who 
had been enlightened by it had 
some opinions of their own, 
and were Protestants of the 
same opinion as Martin Luther. 
Numbers of those who had not 
been enlightened were still 
determined Papists; so that 
neither of these large classes 
of men approved of Henry’s 
views. Plenty of “ heretics,” 
therefore, were soon found, 
and great fires soon bla/.cd 
in many parts of England. 


Thus, when Henry tried to in¬ 
troduce the light of the Chapel 
hy force, he only raised these 
cruel lights of persecution. 
Religious truth cannot be 
taught by force. 

It was well for the English 
people, that better means of 
touching them were tried. The 
providence of dud directed the 
Ketoimers, had as they were, 
in the riglP way. The Viear- 
general, and the Archbishop, 
gave the people permission to 
read the Scriptures in their 
own language. They directed 
that a translation of the Hihlc, 
w'hich had been made hy Miles 
Covcrdule and William Tin- 
dal, should lie placed in every 
church in the kingdom. The 
billies were chained to the 
reading-desks; and the churches 
were crowded daily. Thousands 
learned to read on purpose to 
read the Scriptures* (Jreat 
good was thus gained; hut all 
did not profit alike by their 
pri\ilege. .Just as the bright¬ 
ness Of day when it suddenly 
shines upon men who have 
lived all their lives in the dark, 
duz/.Ics and confuses them; so 
were the minds of the poor 
ignorant Catholics da/./.led and 
in confusion with the truths 
they read. Like the early 
disciples of our Lord, they fcil 
into habits of disputing. In¬ 
stead of learning a little at a 
time, they saw so much that 
was new r , that they saw nothing 
\erv clcarlv; tliev fell into 
mistakes, tried to correct each 
other, and were angry because 
they could not agree. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—ANCIENT IICII.DINOS (CHltitlHcd). 

“My dear Children, — I supposed that the two infant 
“The Waudkh I spoke of! princes were murdered by their 
was dressed in liis beef-eater wicked uncle the Duke of Glou- 
dress. lie came to conduct us tester. 


round tin* building.’ 

“ ‘ TIicm* HWrtfr* of the 
Tower,’ whispered mv friend to 
me, ‘ were established hy Henry 
VIII. You may have reail in 
English hi-tory how that kind’s 1 
father, Henry VII.. formed the j 
first standing army by Inning a i 
stall* of soldiers called yeomen i 
as a body -guard. Henry VIII. 1 
placiai liltecn of these yeomen 
here, and gave them the 
name Wurth rut. The curious 
dress they wear is the same 
as that of the yeomen of 
the ('uard. There are now 

fifty warders: and when there 

•> ' 

are any vacancies, they are 
filled up by soldiers from the 
army who hu\c merited the 

honour bv mmd conduct.’ 

*■ 1 

“Our guide, the w artier, 
took our tickets, audga\c them 
to the Armoury-keeper. I 
cannot describe to you all the 
parts of the building which he 
then showed us. We saw the 
Mobile Totrer , and the Hell 
Timur, called from con¬ 
taining the alarm-bell of the 
garrison. We next saw the. 
Traitors' Gate, through which 
traitors and nil offenders 
were convened in a bunt; it 
was a dismal place, and well it 
might, he. for it was the gate of 
death to most who entered. 
Opposite to this gate we saw 
the Bloody Tower, where it is 


“ We passed other places of 
note, and reached the While. 
Totrrr, at the corner of which 
we found the entrance to the 
House AitMocm. On enter¬ 
ing this place we found our¬ 
selves in a room licet long, 
and .H.‘l feet wide. I was 
amused by the long line of 
figures on horseback, placed 
down the centre; the ceilings 
and walls were ornamented 
with military trophies, ancient 
halberds, shields, cuirasses, &c. 

“The first suit of armour 
we noticed was that of the 
times of Edward I. 

“*I think,’ said my friend, 

‘ that 1 may as well continue 
I the facts in history' which I 
was relating jusL now. We 
will talk of the times to wdiich 
each piece of armour belonged. 

“ * In the reign of Edward I.,’ 
he said, ‘the 'lower was chielly 
used as u state-prison, Six 
lauolntl dries were imprisoned 
for clipping the coin ; the other 
important prisoners were the 
Scottish King Ba/iol , and the 
hero of Scotland, Sir William 
Wallace , who, you may' re¬ 
member, was so infamously 
treated, to the grcuL tli.-grace of 
Edward 1. 

“‘Edward II. seldom re¬ 
sided in the Tower. 

1^ “‘In Edward III.’s reign, 

| the Tower was occupied by 
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prisoners taken in the great 
battles of Cressy and Poic.tie.rs, 
David, the King of Scotland, 
and John, the King of France, 
were both prisoners at the same 
time. 

“ ‘ In the reign of Edward’s 
grandson, Richard Jl., Wat 
Tyler and his barbarous crew 
got possession of the Tower. 
They seized the Arrhbisho/t of 
Canterbury, and beheaded him 
on Tower Hill with brutal 
cruelty. 

“ * K knry IV. was an usurper; 
and the Tower was the prison 
of many who rebelled against 
him. .James, King of Scot¬ 
land, was the most illustrious 
of the prisoners; he was the 
third Scottish king who had been 
imprisoned in the course of u 
century. 

“‘The battle of Agincourt, 
ill the rcigu of IIknky V., sup¬ 
plied more French prisoners for 
the Tower. 

“‘Here is a noted piece of 
armour. It belonged to the 
times of Henry VI. You may 
remember that unfortunate 
king and his masculine wife, 
Margaret , who drugged him 
into so many battles with the 
House of York. He wiu, you 
know, at last dethroned by the 
Duke of York, who became 
King Edward IV. Tlic poor 
king was murdered here. 

“ ‘ This, he continued, pas¬ 
sing on, ‘ is an elegant suit of 
armour. It represents the times 
of the gay and cruel Edward 
VI.; the horse, you sec, wears 
the king’s badge, the white 
rose and crown. The king's j 
, brother, the Duke o f Clarence , : 
I was the most important pri- j 
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soner; he w r as drowned in a 
butt of malmsey wine, in the 
part called the Doicyt r’s Tourer. 

“ ‘ Here is a knight of the 
time of Richard III.; he is 
dressed in ribbed armour. Jane 
Shore , Jjurd Hastings, and the 
young king, Edward V., and 
his brother, were all imprisoned 
Ju.ro by Richard. 

“Thenext knight, whom you 
see dressctl in fluted armour, 
belongs to the period of Henry 
VII. Perkin Warbeck , Sir 
James Tyrelf , who caused the 
young princes to be murdered, 
ami the young Earl of 11 ’ arwick , 
son of the ill-fated Clarence, 
were prisoners here, until they 
were put to death. 

“ The next suit of armour is 
that of King Henry VIII.; it 
belonged to the monarch him¬ 
self. In the reign of this savage 
king, the Tower was crowded 
with prisoners, including Sir 
Thomas More, Jlishop Fisher, 
Anne Ilo/eyn, Thomas Cromwell.\ 
Catherine Howard, and many 
others. The Countess of Salis¬ 
bury was beheaded merely 
.because she was the last descen¬ 
dant of the House of 1’lauta- 
genet. The venerable and 
spirited lady was accused of 
favouring Popery, and without 
any trial was conducted to the 
green, to lie beheaded. She, 
however, declared that she was 
no traitress, and refused to 
place her head on the block. She 
told the executioner that if he 
would have her head, lie must 
win it the best way he could; 
and then she ran about the 
scaffold pursued by the heads¬ 
man, who aimed many fruitless 
blows at her neck, before she fell. 
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“But I need not tell you of 
nil tlie suits of armour we saw. 
There were suits of tlu* times 
of Edward VI., Mart, Ei.i/.a- 
iiETii, James I., Charles I., 
James 11., nnd the succeed¬ 
ing reigns. Their uppenrnnee 
brought forth fnuu my friend 
a gloomy account of many more 
unfortunate prisoners. We rc- 
ineiuhcrcd the good Duke of 
Soiue.i si t; Lady Jane (Irey, and 
her husband; her father, the 
Duke of Northundn rfaud; Sir 
Walter Haleiyh; the Karl of 
Kssex; the men of the Gun¬ 
powder-pint; Archbishop Land ; 
the Karl of Strafford, and many 
others. Certainly the Toner 

mt 

is one of the most notable 
prisons in the world. 

“We went from the horse- 

armoury to other places, which 

I need not describe to you. 

The only one which I must not 

omit is the Hkoxlia, where 

the Crown Jewels are kept. 

Wc paid another sixpence for 

admission to this tine show. 

We saw' the Ancient Imperial 

Crown , made for Charles II.; 

the Ancient Queens' Crown; the 

Prince of UWts’s Crown; the 

lloyaf Seeptrex ; the Orb ; the 

Swords of Justice and Alercy; 

the new State. Crown of Her 

present Majesty; and many 

other rare ami \ aluable articles. 

We also talked over the history 

» 

of the infamous mail mimed 


Blood, who attempted to <tenl 
the crown and sceptre in the 
year 1071. The rack , and other 
ancient instruments of torture, 
were, perhaps, the most painful 
remembrances of the ‘good old j 
times’ that we saw during our j 
visit. One of the most curious ; 
objects wus the old walking- j 
stall’ of Henry VIII. Within ; 
it are three matchlock pistols, 
and a short bayonet is placed 
in the centre of the barrels. 

It is said that, armed with this 
i trusty companion, the mofknrch 
J used to walk the afreets of 
London in disguise after night¬ 
fall. 

“ On leaving the Tower, we 
stopped to notice the Mint, a 
line stone building on the east¬ 
ern side of Tower Hill. ‘ In 
this building,’ said niv friend, 
‘the money of England is j 
coined. The workshops and 
offices are very complete; they | 
were formerly under the direc- i 

V 

tion of an officer named the. 
Master of the Mint. Lately, j 
however, some important alter- ; 
ations have been made; I do ! 
not know' exactly what they are. ‘ 

mr m I 

“ ‘ Suppose we take a call, ; 
and go to see St. Paul’s?’ j 

“ * By all means,’ I replied; ■ 
ami thither wc went. What ; 
wc saw shall be recorded in 
my next letter. , 

“Your affectionate friend, j 
“Henry Young.’* ; 


HOPE. 

When death’s cold touch thrilln to the freezing heart. 
Dreams of heaven's opening glories I impart; 

Till tho freed spirit springs on high, 

In rapture too intense for wepk mortality. 

isxattie. 
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10th Week. FBIDAY. Grammar. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Chapter III. j 

INFLECTIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH—NOUNS AND PRONOUNS, j 


Lesson 14. 

THE CASKS OF NOUNS 
AND PRONOUNS. 

P. Suppose tlmt an action 
is performed, Willie,—there 
must always be somebody to 
do it; and generally there is 
some one whom the action is 
done to. Tims- James pushed 
John. Who did the action? 

IF. James did. 

J\ Then .Tames is said to be 
the nominative to the verb 
pushed. Now tell me whom 
the action was done to. 

Jon. You said that he pushed 
John. 

P. True; nn«l, ns the action 
was done to John, the word 
John is in anolher ease—one 
which is quite opposite to the 
nominative. 

IF. What is that case called? 

P. It is called the objective 
case. Ho you may say that— 

James is a noun in the nomina¬ 
tive case; 

Pushed is a verb; anil 

John is a noun in the objective 
case. 

Jon. I will make three sen¬ 
tences w ith these cases in them— 

Mary stroked the cat. 

The hnil broke the glass. 

The boy was spinning a top. 

The three nominative cases 
are— Mary, hail, and boy; be¬ 
cause each performed an action. 

P. Who performed the action 
j in the following sentence? 

i John was pushcu by James. 
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IF. James did. 

P. Hut the word James is 
not the nominative to the verb j 
was pushed. “Was pushed” j 
i.i a verb expressing an action : 
being ‘hue to a person— 

L. I rennmbcr those i orbs— l 
ami there were verbs which ex- i 
pressed briny something, as well 
ns doing something. 

P. True; and in the.sentence, 
“John was pushed by James,” if 
yon want to find out the nomi¬ 
native, instead of asking. “ 117/0 
did the action ?” you ask, “ Whom 
ivas the action done to ?” 

IF. That is because “was 
pushed” is a verb that expresses 
a being done to. So I will ask, 

“ Who was pushed?” Answer— 

J oil n was. 

Ion. So John is in the nomi- ' 
native case this time; and j 
James is—in what cave? 1 

P. James is in the objective , 
case—it is made objective by ! 
the preposition by: thus having ■ 
changed the kind of \ orb, you 
have changed their cases. ! 

IF. 1 think that the best 
way is to notice that the nomi¬ 
native case is before the verb; 
and the objective case after it. j 
1 will mark the two nominative ; 
cases in capital letters. 

Jamks kicked John. 

John wiib kicked by Janies. 

Both the nominatives are 
before the verb. 

P. But tlmt is not a sure 
way of telling, Willie. Look at 
these sentences— 
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Here romps the milkmnn. 

Lo! there goes hi}' lint. 

Nmv ask, “Wlio conics?” 

H\ The milkman comps. 
Ami if \ oil ask who (joes, the 
answer is the hat; so in those 
sentences the nominatives are 
placed after the verb. The host 
wa\ is to take the verb, ami ask, 
“ Who does the action?”—or, 
“ Whom was the action done 
to?” as you told us at lirst. 

j /’. That is the right way. 

: You shall «ec how easv it is to 

i ■ 

J lintl the nominative by asking 

I that question. 

| Here is a sentence— 

The hoy burnt the paper. 

; Ion. Who burnt the paper? 

; —The hiOf. 

' l\ Again— 

The paper was burnt by the hoy. 

Iuii. What was burnt, bv the 

w 

boy?— 'Hie paper. 

J*. Here are my brothers. 

Lot. Who are. here?—My 
brothers. 

1*. The mutton is underdone. 

Toh. What is underdone?— 
The mutton. 

So the nominative cases in 


P. In the Latin language the 
j words are changed. Thus, when 
1 the lb minus wrote “n man,'' in 
' the nominative case it was spelt 
homo. but when it was written 
in the objecti\e (or, ns they call 
it, “accusative”) case, it was 
' spelt bo in int-iii. 

I will now give you the rule 
| for limling out the cases. 

j The uoiniuniive is in nr rally 
J before* the \crb, ami the objective 
' after it. Cut ihc nominal he may 
1 always by found by putting who, 

I or what, before ihe verb, us to 
make it a question. # 

Ij. A re there any other cases, 
papa? 

l\ Yes. A noun may be so 
called as to show that the per¬ 
son it represents jmssi ssts some- 
thing. You are named Lucy, 
ami you possess this gown. 
Write vour name, on this slate, 

* and then write the word gown 
j after it, to show that you pos- 
! sess it. Thus—Lucy. gown. 

L. I can alter it—I must put 
u little comma (called an apn- 
rtrnjihe ) with an s alter my 
name. So—Lucy’s gown. 

J*. That apostrophe and s 
i show that you possess the gown; 
and a noun so altered is said to 


i 


i 

i 


l 

I 

i 

i 

I 


these four sentences are—boy, 
paper, brothers, and mutton. 

ll r . I think it is a great pity 
that when a noun is put in the 
objective case, it is not altered. I 
We alter nouns when wc 
change their genders, and when 
xve change their number. Thus, 
man, woman ; man, men. Hut 
wc say, “The man struck the 
man,” “The woman hived the 
woman”; und the nominative 
and objective ure ulike. 


be in the possessive, case. Make 
these words possessive:— 

llnhbit, cow, Willie, pupa, the 
tuhlc, the man, lliu horses. 

Jon. T will write them all. 

The rabbit’s long ears—flu* cow’s 
milk—Willie’s top—papa's hat— 
tlic tublc's surface—the man's bas¬ 
ket—the horses’B— 

W. You must not say 
“liorscs’s,” Jon! 

Jon. Hut I have only pat an 
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j apostrophe and un s— that is 
j all! still l think it does not 
; sound well. 

j P. No; the truth is, the 
j plural nouns which end in s , do 
!. not require another s to show’ 
| that they are possessive—an 
1 apostrophe alone is sufficient. 
| It is the same with a tew 
1 siiif/u/nr nouns which end with 
double s. Thus— 

! For goodness' sake have pity. 
For righteousness’ sake do good. 

i 

S L. We have learned of three 
I cases of nnuus, papa—of the 
nominative , the objective, and 
the possessive cases. Arc the 
cases of the pronouns hard to 
learn? 

J\ No, you have alrcnd) r 
learned to spvuk these pronouns 
in their proper cases, so you 
may easily point them out. I 
will repeat the pronouns once 
more. 

I, thou, he, she, it, we, you, nnd 
they. 

These are all in the nomina¬ 
tive ease. In each of the fol¬ 
lowing sentences you will find 
the nominative pronoun used 
instead of the objective; you 
' will at once sec which are the 
I objective cases required, and 
| you may then supply them;— 

j Jle loves /. 

i 11c loves thou. 

We will love he. 

We \i ill also love she. 

And wo will love it. 

Ho also loves me. 


lie also loves you. 

Ho ulso loves they. 

Ion. The objecti\ e case for I 
is me —for thou, thee —for he, 
hint —for she, her —for it, it —for 
wc, us —for you, you —and for 
they, them. 

P. Kiglit. It is quite as 
easy to point out the possessive 
• imcs of the pronouns. In the 
following sentences change the 
nominative pronouns for those 
in the possessive case:— 

11 ore is Ps bonk. 

Here is fhou’s book. 

Here is he’s bonk. 

Here is she’s honk. 

Here is it's hook. 

Hero is ire’s book. 

Here is yonr's book. 

Here is they'# book. 

H r . / must be changed to my ! 
—the possessive ease of thou is 
thy —of he, his —of she, In r —of 
it, its —of we, our —of \ ou, your 
—and of they, their. 

/'. Wc can thus easily make 
a table of the pronouns in their 
different cases. 


Xiim. 

Objective. 

Possessive. 1 

1 

mo 

my j 

thou 

tlico 

thy | 

lie 

him 

his 

site 

her 

her ' 

it 

it 

its 

wo 

ns 

our 1 

you 

you 

vour 

Si 

thev 

them 

their 


In the following parsing ex- , 
eveisc yon may say the gender, J 
number, and case of each noun | 
and pronoun. | 


No. 19. Parsing Exercise. 

The tailor mmle James'ii coat. James’s cunt [was made] by the tailor. 
You [shall be sent] to bed. I [have taken] bis peach; it is not his, it is my 
peach. You think it i>* your peat’ii. Here is your pencil. Weened. They 
wept. He frightened us—he is our brother. 
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11th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


IXDUSTKV. 

TIIK MAN WHO INVHNTED A TOWER-LOOM. • 


TTarc reaves, Arkwright, 
mill ('roin|iion wore, cotton- 
tiers; tli.it is to soy, tlicy 
spun tin* (*iitton-Hvid/into 
or thread. To-ilny iu* will 
finish our account of the cotton- 
trade with the history of 11 main 
who Hindi* improvements in 
mnrihtj —one who found out 
how to Hur tin; inventions id' 
lho others, how to take their 
line cotton-yarn, and weave it 
into cloth. 

In the summer of the year 
1784 there was a visitor at 
Mntlurk, in Derbyshire, named 
the Ui-.v. Dr. Cariwrioiit. 
Matlock, is surrounded by 
most romantic scenery, and is 
generally Idled with company 
ill the summer-time. It hap¬ 
pened in the summer when 
the Uev. Dr. Cartwright was 
there, that there came visi¬ 
tors from Manchester, and 
he fell into their company. 
Doing men of business, tln*\ 
began totalkof#ottoii-spiiming, 
and of the, improvements that 
had lately been made bv a man 
named Arkwright, who had 
invented a spinning-frame. 
Almost even body in the cotton- 
trade had heard of this Ark¬ 
wright, ami liked to talk about 
him. 

“ Ah! ” said one of the Man¬ 


chester gentlemen, “ a« soon 
as Mr. Arkwright’s patent 
eonscs, we shall be overrun 
with spiiming-mnehiiirs^ In¬ 
stead of the weavers having to 
seek (br their yarn* there will 
he so niueh cotton-spinning 
that we shall not find hands 
enough to weave it.” 

When Dr. Cartwright heard 
this, he replied that Arkwright 
should next set his wits to work 
and invent a new we.iving- 
mill. 

‘•That,” said tin* Manchester 
men, “is impossible; it would 
be of no use to trv. In'cause”— 
and they brought forth a num¬ 
ber of arguments to prove that 
it was impossible, which neither 
von nor I could understand 
unless we were in the cotton 
trade. 

Dr. Cartwright himself did 
not understand them. The 
manufacturers might believe it 
to be impossible to weave by 
machine, but lie did not: at 
least he would not until he had 
tried. 

'Pile manufacturers again de¬ 
clared that it mis impossible to 
make such a machine. 

Again Dr. Cartlight did 
not believe them. lie told 
them that lately there bad 
keen exhibited in London a I 

Ifil 
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figure with a tn:i(*liine inside, In milking this machine Dr. 
which moved it, and chumm! it Cartwright was under peat 
to play at chess. “Now, gen- disadvantages. Ih had never 
tleinen," he said, “you cannot before turned his thoughts to 
assert that it is more, dillieult mechanism. He had never 
to make a machine which shall even seen a loom at work, nor 
wca\e, than a machine which did lie. know how such a tiling 
shall make all the various moves was made; so his lirst loom 
in that ditlicult punc.” was, as you may suppose, a 

Hut the Manchester gentle- 11 nde piece of machinery. It 
men und the clergyman still required two powerful men to 
disagreed in their opinions, and work it. 

the subject was dropped. The inventor, however, 

This comersatiou, however, thought it a very good one. 
was not forgotten. Some time !u his simplicity, he supposed 
after, the 4irv. Dr. Cartwright that he had accomplished all 
was thinking of the arguments that was required; and he 
he had used, and it struck him took out a patent for his inu- 
tliat- weaving was not, after all, chine, thinking that it was a 
such a very ditlicult thing; ac- most valuable property. This 
eording to his idea, it only re- was done 4th August, 178-i. 
(piired three.movements. “And lie then went to a weaver’s 
then, ” he thought, “ these establishment that he might 
movements follow' one after ’ see how other people wo\e, for 
another in succession, so it, he had 110 L eoinb seended to 
cannot be ditlicult either to learn anvthing from others 
produce or to repe.it them by . before, lint on watching the 
machine;” and then lie. thought |•weavers he was, as he says, 
again, “77/try to do it.” j astonished. Their modes of 

Being quite full of his | working, when compared with 
thoughts, lie made, a plan of. those of his machine, were, he 
the sort of machine which he found, very much easier, llis 
thought would he required, pet machine could not hear 
and sent in a great hurry for n comparison with theirs, so lie 
carpenter and a blacksmith to went home again to make a 
make it. The men did so, and better. 

Dr. Cartwright then sent for a II'. Why, what n strange 
weaver to put in the long man! lie should have gone to 
thread* or ifY///#, it was rather see the other weavers at lirst, 
thick warp, such as sail-eloLh before lie tried to make one. 
was made of, but i. answered himself, or took out a patent, 
the purpose for a trial, ami to l\ He is not more stiaugc 
the Doctor’s delight tile trial than many men and hoys, 
wus successful: it brought forth Many people are just as careless 
n piece of cloth. Ii was n in what they say or do; they 
rather rough specimen, but often give opinions, and after- 
tliut did not matter; it w;<s wards listen to the opinions 
good enough for a lirst attempt, of others; then, they find that 
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it would have licon hotter to ' lir>t experience. T)r. Oart- 
he more ]>:ttient. mid to wait 1 w right's eliildreu still ruinoin- 
untiltlieylmi] gained more in for- ; her seeing him as lie walked 
motion; thus they could have 'to mid IVo in deep meditation, 
formed a right opinion fn'fiuc They used to watch him throw- 
they had spoken. So people ‘ ing his arms ahont from side 
often make things, and tind out , to side, ami they found that he 
a hotter way, alter they have j was thinking of weaving and 
liuishcd. ; throwing the shuttle. 

L. Yes. J)r. Cartwright ] After much thinking ln» set 
should have known Samuel ! about to work again,and formed 
t'rompton, and have learned another machine. This loom 
from him to he patient. Then j was, of course, much superior 
he would have had more hire- , to the oilier, and lie took put his 
thought. second patent two years after 

P. I dare say that he had the first, <>u 1st August. 17HT. 
more forethought after this {Continued on payc 177.) 


HYMN FOtt A LITTLK CHIU). 

(Jon made the sky that looks so blue, 

(rod mode the grass so green. 

Cod made the tlowers that binell so sweet, 

In pretty colours seen. 

God made the sunrthal shines so bright, 

And gladdens nil I see, 

It comes to give iis light ami heat; 

Jlow thankful should wo be I 

Cod made the cow to give nice milk, 

The horse for limn to usu; 

I'll treat them kindly tor iiis sake, 

Nor daro IIis girts abuse. 

God mode the water for our drink, 

God made the fish to swim, 

God made the trees to liear nice fruit, 

Oh! how should wo lo\e Him. 

Where’er w’c turn our wondering eyes 
His skill and power we sec ; 

He made the earth, He made the skies, 

And he made you and me. 

ANON. 
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I 11th Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 

Chapter II. 

THE PARTS OP A PLANT—THE LEAVES. 


!\ Wk have lmd a long talk 
about tin; loaves; we have 
heard of their principal organs , 
their /i HnrtiuHS , their position on 
tlie stein, their different siz> - 
mimI sfnt/ii'Sj anil to-day we will 
talk of their ap/MH/ayes. 

/,. We call a thing an ap¬ 
pendage. when it is joined on 
to nnather. 1 have never seen 
any appendages to leaves. 

W. Hut 7 have; anil I have 
felt them. On a certain net¬ 
tle there are appendages called 
stings. 

/nn. And on the holly there 
are appendages called prickles. 

/.. And my geranium-leaves 
ha\e very tine, hairs growing 
upon their surface. 

/’. Yes; mu will begin our 
lesson with the hairs, in some 
leaves they cover the surface, 
forming a smooth down; hut 
such leaves nru often hairy 
or not, according to the. cir¬ 
cumstances in which they 
grow. 

Inn. That is just like tlic 
down and fur of animals; those 
which live, in cold climates 
have thicker fur than those of 
warm countries. 

/’. It is almost the same with 
the. vegetable hairs; some of 
them make the haves look 
like thick ilanncl, or the. felt 
of a hat. 'Fhe hairs on the 
! plants which grow- in the Al- 
: pine snows protect the leaves 
j from the cold. In other cases, 
i being so thick they protect the 
moisture from et .iporating tdo 
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rapidly. They also have other 
functions. 

L. Do you know, papa, I 
think that one function of the 
hairs is to collect waiter; for, 
the other morning, when 
Willie cud 1 were in the 
garden before breakfast, we 
picked the leaf of that very 
imiry plant—I don’t know 
what it is called —and it was 
covered with little round drops 
of dew which glistened like 
pearls. Oh! it was \cry beau¬ 
tiful. 

l\ 'Flint, is the function ot 
the hairs to which 1 alluded. 
'Finis you may find the leaves 
of a plant growing in a damp 
shady place to hn\e no hairs; 
they do not require them. Hut 
if that plant he removed to a 
dry exposed situation, the leaves 
will become smaller, and he 
covered with hair. This is 
easily explained. The dmiess 
of the soil is not. favourable to 
the. growth of large leaves. 
The. material Avliieh would he 
used to form the outside skin 
(cuticle) of the leaf is therefore 
used to form hairs; the-ecollect 
from the air the moisture which 
is required because of the dry¬ 
ness of the soil. 

You w ould like to watch 
these little hairs at their work. 
They are fellow-workers with I 
the little rootlets under the ; 
earth. Hotli ul-o work in the j 
dark. During the day the hairs 
lie. flat on the surface of the 
leaf, hut as the cicning-time * 
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approaches they separate from 
one another, aiul lilt up their 
{mints. Then, ns the dew fall's, 
it collects around them in mi¬ 
nute drops. Thus, in the morn¬ 
ing the surface of the leaf is 
sparkling with dew like the one 
von saw in thu garden. 

L. And what becomes of the 
dew? The dew on that hairy 
leaf was all gone hy the middle 
of the day. 

/■*. A part of the dew enijm- 
1 'iitrs , a i rending the atmos¬ 
phere, and pail is absorbed by 
the leaf. The increase of weight 
which some leaves gain by the 
absorption of water is very 
surprising. When the heat of 
the sun begins to vaporise the 
dew, the bail's fall down again; 
and, interlacing each other, 
thc\ form a layer of minute 
cavities outside the skin of the 
leaf. 

U r . And make a clothing for 
the leaf, and prevent it from 
giving forth its moisture too* 
rapidly, as you said. 

I*. True; and vet the rarities 
they form allow of some mois¬ 
ture being evaporated from the 
thin sap. llow perfect is ibis 
arrangement! It is like all the 
works of God. 

Would vou like to hear 

at 

of another function of the 
hairs? 

If. Yes, papa, please. 

P. Must vegetable hairs, then, 
are hollow like the hairs of 
your head. Those marked a 
ami b are simple hairs, c is a 
piece of branching hair, and d 
is a hair with a gland at its 
root. Let us look at the func¬ 
tion of d. Suppose that you 
slightly touch a leaf on which 


such hairs grow. Youthen press 



the hair down into the gland, | 
vv liich contains .m acrid, poison- j 
ous fluid. Hv this means the j 
fluid from the gluffd is aLo \ 
pressed up through tIn* hollow 
tube of the hair; it comes 
through at the point which bus 
entered vour finger, ami causes 
you to feel a sharp pain. 

Ion. Yes, it stings. You ure 
talking, pupa, of a stinging- 
nettle—we call such a hair, a 
STINC. 

P. We do; but, on the other 
hand, some hairs grow upon 
glands containing a substance 
with a sweet odour; such as J 
llie street-briar. J’ltlcKl.Ks are 
another kind of appendage I 
w Inch you noticed. They differ ■ 
from lmirs in not being hollow, 1 
in being harder, and larger. , 
You may observe the prickles 
ou the stalk of a rose ; tliev 
grow from the skin, and are i 
easily broken off. The prickles . 
of the body are merely the ' 
terminations of the veins, which ! 
have become hard and pointed. : 
When cultivated in a rich soil, 
the holly has been noticed to , 
lose its prickles; thus, the up- j 
pearaTiee of thu tree has been 
quite changed. 

L. What arc thorns , papa? 
Are they not large prickles? ( 
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/*. No; thorns «1 from , 
prickles, bcrutise, instead of 
growing from the skin, they : 
grow from the sap-wood; so | 
they cannot he broken off so | 
easily. Indeed, they arc not j 
parts of the leaves. j 

There is another appendage ! 
of the leaf, which you have ■ 
not noticed. 

L. In what part is it found? ; 

/*. At the end (the base) of; 
the leaf-stalk,— the end which 
is nearest to the tree. 

W. *J have seen the part you 
mean, pap*, it is like a scale; ■ 
I should call it a leaf-scale, j 
You may see it on the stalk \ 
of a rose leaf; and also m ! 


the picture of the leaf of a 
tare, which we saw last week 
(page 116). 

P. This leaf-scale may also 
he seen in the leaf-stalk of the 
rhubarb und heart's-cose. It 
lias another name; just as we 
call the leaf-stalk the prtinh-, 
so we call the leaf-scale the 
.s'.v'ith, which word is more 
gen t rail v used. 

/«». So we have heard of 
four tipponffm/es of leaves—hai rs, 
stings, prickles, ami stipules. 
I think, papa, we shall not 
have time to write our ‘‘me- 
mon-lesson” now. Mav we 

m ¥ 

learn it next week? 

P. Yes—we will do so. 


AN INDIAN'S OliATITUDB. 

AN OM) liKOKNl). 

Now laid flic nntninn day gone by. 

Ami evening's yellow shade 
Had wrapt the innunfiiins and tlio liilla. 
And lengthened o’er the glade. 

Tin* honey-bee had sought her hive, 

The bird her sheltered nest. 

And in thn hollow valley's gloom 
Roth wind and wave had rest. 

And to a eottar’s liut that eva 

* There came an Indian chief; 

Ar>l in his frame was weariness, 

And in his fare was grief. 

The fen*her o’er his head that danced 
Was weather-soiled and rent. 

And broken were his how and spenr, 
And all his urrows spent. 

* And meek nnd humble was his speech, 

He knew the white man's hand 
Wns turned against those wnsted tribes, 
Lung scourged from tho land. 
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lie pnned lint fur n simple draught 
U|‘ water from tlu* well, 

A ini n poor iinu'i'l nf tin* food 
TJml frutu lii.s tnl)lo fell. 

IIo said Unit his nlil frame had toiled 
A wide mid weary wav. 

O’er tlu' miii nv hikes mid savage hills, 

Ami (hriiiigli tin* lukpN (lint tiny. 

Yet w lii<n In* ciiff tlii*y srnfted li is words, 

Up tiirin’i! away in wo, 

Ainl cursed them not. hut only mourned 
That they should shame him so. 

When many years had flown away. 

That licriNnian of the lull 
Went out into the wilderness # 

The wolf mid Ix'nr to kill-- 
To Matter the red deer, mid slay 
The panther in his lair. 

And elm-e the rapid moose that ranged 
The simleM for/sts lliera. 

And soon his hounds lay dead with toil, 

The deer were tieree and fleet. 

And the prairie ti^ror- kept aloof 
Where they heard his hostile feet. 

.No bread was in that desert phiee, 

Nor erxstal ri\ nlet 
To slake the torment of his thirst, 

Ur Jus hot brow to wet. 

Tie feared—he feared to die—yet knew 
That nought oil earth could save; 

For none might rateli his parting breath 
And ln\ lout in his crave, 
lint lo! while lile’s dim taper still 
Huriied feebly in bis breast, 

A ministerin'? angel enine— 

His huteil Jndiaii guest! 

lie shared his wheaten loaf with him, 

His eup of water shared. 

And bore the siek man unto those 
For whorn his heart most eared. 

41 I ri;i>cd vim not.*' the Indian said, 

44 When thou wast stern to me. 

And I hare had my vengeance now; 

White man ! farewell to thee !'* 

. M 4 r.KU.Arr. 
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11th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 

THE TUDOUS. 

IIKNHV VIII. 

w. You told us, last week, 1 'Flics other remarkable eir- 
pnpa, Imxv the people had per- j eunistaiiees are the wicked nets 
mission to read the Hildc. which lleury eoniniitted in 

/*. Vi's; ami I said also that order to change his wive 
the people, did not use their Alter living for about twenty 
prixilcge well. They did not xi.ns with his wife, Cathkuixk 
treat God's word with proper of Aituxcus, he divorced her, 
reverence: they began to form ■ mid inarm<1 Ansi: Hoi.kyk. 
their opinions without asking When lie had been married to 
for 11 is guidance, uml to make ■ Axxrc IIoi.exn for about six. 
disputes. i years, he caused her to he bc- 

Ilax iug r»,latedtoyou Henry’s 1 headed, and married one of 
quarrel xxitli tiie Pope, and the ' her maids, named Jane Skv- 
heginnmg of the lietormatioii, ' Mont. The next year (lf»:t7), 
I liaxe told you of the principal this queen died: ami in the 
events of his reign. i year 15-10 he married Annk op 

Henry, and (Yonixvell, and ' Ci.icvks, before he hud seen 
(Vaniner, soon perceived these her. On the arrixal of his 
tilings; they then found it new wife in England. hox\ever, 
better to alter the permission he xvas so dbple:i»i.d xxitli her 
they lunl gixen. An act of appearance that he would not 
Parliament, xvas passed in which have her. He found, too, that 
it. was said, “ That many sc- , she eouhl only speak Dutch, of 
ditioiis ami it/noi ant persons Inal which language he xxas quite 
atmsul the liberty granted them ignorant: so lie lost all patience; 
of' reading the Hihle, and that he swore that she was “ a great 
yrcat dim silt/ of opinion, aid- Flanders mare,’' and he turned 
mositirs , tumults , and schisms , ' her olf. 

had Inrn occasioned by pervert- Henry had thus married Anne 

iny the sense of the. Scriptures" of Cloves without seeing her, 
In this act it xvas ordered by the advice of Cromxvell, 
that only gentlemen and mer- who had shoxxed the king a 
ehauts should peruse the Scrip- picture of her, in which she 
tures; and this was only appeared more beautiful than 
ulloxvod provided it he done she really was. Thu disap- 
f/inetly. and tcilh yood ordtr. ' pointed Henry was so angry 
Hut even this pci mission did ! that lie determined to get rid 
good. The Reformation had of his wife and his minister at 
begun in earnest. Popery began the same time. The *• Vicar- 
to flee from the presence of general ” Cronurr/I was there- 
God’s truth, just as the heavy fore served in the same way as 
mists xvhicli have gathered in his master, Cardinal Wo/sey, 
the dnrknc«s arc dispersed by would have been had he lived, 
the morning sun. t On 28th July, lf>4U, about txvo 
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years after the robbery of the \ enemies, ami put numb, is to 
monasteries, Cromwell was put ! death on the slightest pretences; 
to death by his follow-robber, | few ventured into his presence 
Henry. He was accused of I without trembling. The last 
high treason, and condemned ! objects of his cruelty were the 


and executed without a trial, J 
which was just what he hail ; 
caused to lie done to many j 
others before him. A month 
or two after Cromwell's death. : 
(’runnier divorced the king I 
from Anne of Cleves; Henry j 
gave her £iUHMt per annum as . 
a compensation, and she lived j 
in Kuglaud for sixteen years 
afterwards. | 

As soon as Ilemy had he- i 
headed Cromwell and diwirced I 
Anne, he married another wife, 
named Catherine 1Iowaui>. 
She, however, proved to be 
really a bad woman; and after 
she laid been queen eighteen 
months Henry caused her also 
to he beheaded. 

The next ladv whom Henrv 
» •> 

married was named Catiiluink 
Parr. She oll’emled Henrv 

* i 

by arguing with him rather 
boldly in fa\our of the Itufor- . 
ination; and he therefore de¬ 
termined to put her to death 
also. Catherine, however, was 
a prudent woman. She apolo¬ 
gised to the king, who pardoned j 
her, and shu was thus spared to ; 
outlive him. I 


Duke of Norfolk, ami his son, 
the Karl of Surrey. The latter 
was executed, hut Henry hap¬ 
pened to die the day before 
that appointed for the Duke of 
Norfolk's death; thus his life 
was spared. Henry’s death 
happened in the \e.ir 1 !)17. 
Tlie date is worth remembering, \ 
as it is the year after the death j 
of the great, rcfornfbr, Marlin 
I.ntlur, which happened ill 15-tti. 

15y repeating their names 
von will liud that Henrv had I 

• m 

six wives, viz.:— j 

Catherine of Arragou, 

Anne Holeyn, j 

Jane Scunuur, 

Anne of Cle\es, ! 

Catherine Howard, and 
Catherine Parr. 

Bv the lirst wile he had a i 

daughter, named Mmij, who. ; 

as her father and mother were 
Papists during her childhood, 
was brought up as a Papist. 
Henry’s second queen had a 
daughter named J-lliznf/fth, who 
became a Protestant; and his 
third queen, Jane Sewmnir, 
had a son, who was named 
Kdtntrd. Jle also was a Pro- I 


Henry’s last da\ s were dread- i testant, and ho succeeded his 
ful to himself and to all around j father. 

him. He had hccoinc \eryj There were many social 
corpulent, and was afflicted . events in the time of Henry 
witli an ulcer in the leg; thus 1 which are well worth relating, 
he sometimes became as furious ' You shall hear of them next 
and cruel us a wild beast. He ; week, when we will make up 
suspected all people to be his \ the lesson. 
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11th Week. THURSDAY. English Geography. 

| TIIK ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 



LONDON—TIIK ANC1KNT BUILDINGS. 


“MV DHAK CfllLnitl-'.N, 

“ Wu enjoyed cmr visit to St. 
I’ii ill’s. YVe stuv the monii- 
nients and body of the cntlio- 
dral, the. whispering-gallery, 
the hall, the library, the gcome- 
trienl staircase, the great bell, 
the clock, and the vaults. The 
whole expense of seeing these 
places used to be 4s. 4d., but 
lately tl^p authorities have 
learned to charge, imic.li less for 
admission. The lower part of 
the cathedrnl may be seen 
without pacing any fee. 

“I should tell you that wc 
were not pleased with thu out¬ 
side view of the building; some 
parts are very ‘grimy,’ being 
covered with the soot of the 
London smoke; while the parts 
which are exposed to the 
weather are quite white, so 
poor St. Paul's has a piebald 
appearance. 11 is also so closely 
hemmed in hv the surrounding 
buildings, that only a small 
part can he seen at one time. 

“A long description of our 
visit would, I think, wcarv you. 
Instead, therefore, I will gi\c 
you something of the history o( 
this famous building from a 
book which my friend bought 
for mo.* I will just alter a 
few of the words at. 1 sentences, 
to make, them a little easier for 
you to understand. 

“ St. Paul's is situated at 
the. top of Ludgatc Hill, near 
the highest ground in London. 

* Ailn.ns's London Guide. 
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The old building, before the 
; (ire of London, w as often called 
! ‘ The. Juixtm Ulster,’ to distin¬ 
guish it from UVs/minstcr, or 
Westminster Abhev, as we eall 
it. Hear what our book says 
about tin. old JSt. Paul’s:— 

“ ‘ Long before, the Reforma¬ 
tion, old St. Paul's was re¬ 
nowned for its embellishments. 
Massive basins of gold, silver 
candlesticks, silver crosses, gold 
cups, and other most costly 
ornaments, sparkled on its 
altar. 

‘“In front of the cathedrnl 
stood the famous Paul's Cross, 
u wooden pulpit in which the 
most eminent divines preached 
every Sunday forenoon. For 
i manv > ears the’old cathedral 

I * * 

; was a place of common resoit 
j and a general thoroughfare. 
The. chapels and chantries were j 
turned into workshops for me- j 
chanics, who pursued their j 
business during 1 )ivine service. ! 
The vaults were made wine- 
cellars; shops and houses were 
built against the outer wall of 
the cathedral, and even “a 
play-house" is said to have dis- 
iigured the exterior. The very 
first lottery ever known in 
England, was drawn at the 
western entrance of the cathe¬ 
dral in 1569. It consisted of 
40,000 tickets, and the drawing 
continued day ami night from 
thu 11th of danudry to the 6th 
j of May. At last the great fire 
, of London put a stop to these 
! abominations, consuming in a 
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few hours the splendid pile and 
its adornments. 

“ ‘ The important ta«k of re¬ 
building the cathedral was con¬ 
fided to Sir Christopher Wren, 
wlm found the removal of the 
colossal walls, in many places 
standing eighty feet in height, 
and five in thickness, a colossal 
undertaking. On the 2I"t of 
, June, lfi75, the first stone of 
the new cathedral was laid. Jt 
was not until 1710, when Wren 
was 78 years old, that his son 
i placed the highest stone of the 
; lantern on the eupola. The 
I cathedral stands upon two acres 
and sixteen porches of ground. 
Its entire length from east to 
west, is 510 feet; its breadth 
from north to south, 28fi feet; 
the circuit of the. entire building 
2,202 feet; and the height to 
the summit of the cross. 404 
feet. Notwithstanding it was 
thirty-five years building, it 
was finished by one architect 
and under one prelate. Henry 
Compton, Bishop of London. 

| “St. Bald’s is said to have 
] been copied from St. Peter’s. 

! at Borne; and to some extent 
this js true. It is not, however, 
so large. Sr. Peter's, the 
1 principal Catholic Cathedral, is 
the largest, in the world; and 
St. Pai i.’s, the principal Pro¬ 
testant Cathedral, is the next 
in size. St. Peter’s was not. 
like St. Paul’s, begun and 
finished by one architect, and 
under one prelate; no few’er 
than nineteen architects were ! 
employed upon it, and nineteen j 
Popes sat in the Papal chair 
during the time of its erection, 
whieh lasted 145 yenrs! 


“ St. Paul's would have 
been a much finer building 
than it is now, had its talented 
architect been allowed to carry 
out his own plans; hut his em¬ 
ployers forced him to deviate 
from them, from the absurd 
notion that they differed too 
' much from those of other 
Cathedrals. 

“The interior of St. Paul's 
is striking and impressive. It 
is so spacious that it has been 
considered to ha\e a naked ap¬ 
pearance. Lately, therefore, 
j monuments of eminent indivi- 
| duals have been erected at the 
' public expense. The most re¬ 
markable arc tlmso of laird 
NeLon, Abercrombie, Karl 
11 owe, John Howard, l)r. 
Johnson, Sir Wm. Jones, Sir 
Joshua Bevnolds, and others. 
Over the entrance to the choir 
there is a plain marble slab, 
with an iiisei*i]ition in Latin, 
more remarkahlu than any of 
rlie rest. When translated it 
rends— 

“ * Beneath r.rns Sra CHRIS¬ 
TOPH Kit WlSltN, Til 14 liril.IlKK 
OK Tills Oil 1'IM 'll AND firv, 
WHO I.IVKII 1 PWARDN OK 
NINETY YEARS; NOT KOR IIIM- 

hklp, hut for tiii: im mar 
noon. Header, ski: rest 

TllOlt HIS MONUMENT ? LOOK 

around!’ 

“ He hied on the 25th 
Fkiiruahy, 172.% AGED 111 ’ 

“After our visit to St. Paul’s, 
we went to view the other and 
' more ancient cathedral. West¬ 
minster Ahhcv, of whieh vou 
shall hear shortly 
“ From your nffeetionate friend, 
“Henry Young.” 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

ClIAPTI-.lt II [. 

Tllli INKI.KCTIHNS OF TIIK FAItTS OF SPIiKCII—NOUNS AND 

l'llONOlJNK. 


Lesson 15. 

TIIE PERSON OF NOUNS 
AND .PRONOUNS. 

Ion. Lur us recapitulate the 
lusL lesson. 

Noons in the nominative ruse 
lira knowiivliceniiM! they answer 
to the «|Hi*-*!inn which you cun 
make with who mid the verb. 
They are generally plaecd before 
the verli—as, M \UY struck John. 

.'V Xur\ is in tin ' objection ease 
when the ai-linn of the verb piixncs 
on to it ; mi it is generally placed < 
lifter the verb—as, John struck 
Maiiy. Mary is thus said to lie 
“governed " in the objective case 
by tla; verb struck. 

Nonas are also governed in the 
objectivn ease by prepositions. For 
instance :—John true struck by 
Maiiy. Hero .Mary is governed in 
the objective case by tlio preposi¬ 
tion by. 

P. Let us learn about the 
persons of pronouns. The pro¬ 
noun l represents the person 
who speaks; so it is said to lie 
of the jiist person. The pro¬ 
noun thou represents some per¬ 
son spoken to; si> it is said to 
he in the second person. Here 
arc some other pronouns. I 
sec him , I see her, I see it. Do 
1 speak to the persons him, her, 
and it? 

L. No; you speak about 
them, or of them. 

P. Ami those prono..ns which 
stand for some person spoken j 
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of are said to he in the. thira 
person. 

You may easily sec which 
are the tirst, second, or third 
persons in the /Jmoi number, 
he comparing them with the 
sinyuhir pronouns. 'Tims, when 
one person speaks, he says /; 
when two persons speak, they 
say ire. 

When one person is spoken 
to, we say thou: but when we 
speak to two persons, we say 

I •/••••■ 

When we speak of one per¬ 
son, we «ay either hr, she, or it; 
but when we speak of two per¬ 
sons, we say they. 

L. I suppose, papa, that 
nouns, as well as pronouns, 
have different persons. Take 
the noun “John.” John may 
speak, or he may he spoken to, 
or he may be spoken of. 

P. Yes: but “person” be¬ 
longs more particularly to pro¬ 
nouns than to nouns. A noun 
can only he used in the tirst 
person when it is joined to u 
pronoun. I will give you in¬ 
stances of mums in different 
persons, 'finis— 

Sing n, Alt. 

(First person) —1, John, am 
coming. 

(Second person )—John, come 
here! 

(Third person )—Here comes 
John. 
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( F'irst pri son) —Wo, the sol¬ 
diers, aro marching. 

( St rand jtersan') —SOLDI Elt 8, 
inaroli! 

(Third person} — TllC SOL¬ 
DIERS are marching. 

L told \oii, however, that it 
is difficult to use a noun in 
the first person; it ran only 
be Used in connection with its 
pronoun. 

Von cannot say, “.John am 
coining,” hut you may say, “ 7, 


! John, am coming.” I is the 
word we really use os the nomi¬ 
native. 

In the following parsing ex¬ 
ercise you nun chanye the per¬ 
son of the nouns ami pronouns 
in each sentence, if they be 
in the first person, write the 
sentence with the noun and 
pronoun in the second or in 
the third persons. The sen¬ 
tences in the second or third 
persons may also be changed 
to the first person. 


I 

I 


1 

i 

i 

I 

1 


I 


Xo. lfl. Pausing Hxprcisk. m 

{Change tjir perron ofthe nouns and pronoun* in the Joftoiriny stnfence *:—) 


[Singular Xu in her) —I, tin* kiin>. am icry Hour misrrable art 

thou, <> until ! Puss! ... thou In me! Look at the ulunous sun, how lie 

disprr-es mists. Here is .lumps; he is liMikiug \rrjr well. 

( I‘Iunil Xu hi her ) -We, the reijular dustmen, have culled for our Christ- 
mus-liox. You, the rulers of the nation, should not spend jour lime in 
trilliu!'. Here are the lipgcnrn; they will not go away without money. Move 
on! you deslrojers of my domestic comfort. 


lesson 1 fi. 

TIIK D1KKKKKNT IN- 
FLKCTIOXS OF XOUNS 
FOR (iKNlJKU. 

P. Mention the yen den of 
nouns. 

If'. The mnseiiline, feminine, 
common, and neuter genders. 

P. Von learned the “defi¬ 
nitions*’of these genders; we 
may notice the different ways in 
which they are, formed. 

(Jive me the feminine gender 
of each of those nouns—Iioy. 
uncle, lion, poet, hero, man¬ 
servant. lie-goat, peacock. 

/on. Tliefcminincsare—(Jirl, 
aunt, lioness, poetess, heroine, 
maid-servant, she-goat, pea- 1 
hen. ! 

IF. The first two feminines | 


were formed by ehnuyiny the 
word. 

/oh. The second two were 
formed by adding l lie sj liable 
iss; and hero was f ormc<l by 
adding the s\ liable ine. j 

J\ We call such a s\ liable a j 
termination. 

L. Tu the others you cither 1 
placed a word before, or placed 
one after the nuwiiliiu: noun. j 

P. Thus, we have three 
ways of forming feminines. 

(1.) IIv changing the word— 
as, An/ f t f/irf. 

(2.) jiy adding a termina¬ 
tion—as, rovnt, etmntfss. 

(.*1.) By pn fixing or n/fixirig 
another word—as, m/Z'-spar- 
1 row, /ien-spurrow ; pca-cweZ-, 

! pea-Aew. 

i In many w’ords vou ilo not ’ 

17:i 
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uild f-ss simply, hut the mascu¬ 
line won I is changed he fore it 
is added. Thus, the feminine 
of dulse is not duke-ess, lmt. 
ducli-os. Again, for the female 
of hit /, we do not say lud-r.vs, 
hut hiss. In the word tiger and 
many others we drop the lust 
vowel in making the feminine— 
thus, fit/tr, fit/a-ss. 

I will give. you three lists of 
masculine ami feminine nouns, 

which vou nuiv commit to 
» » 

memory. There are of course 
» 

many others besides those in 
the lists, Iau J have, only given 
vou such as you are not very 
familiar with. 


List 1. (iKNIUCKS KOItWKI) 1JY 
ClIVNOIMi THE WonO. 


Mulf. 

I'aiimlr. 

bachelor. 

Maid. 

llo:ir. 

How. 

Hoy. 

(Jirl. 

Jtroi her. 

Histcr. 

Hack. 

Doe. 

Dog. 

Hitch. 

Drake. 

Duck. 

Karl. 

Countess. 

(hinder. 

<loose. 

Hurt. 

Hoc. 

ilorse. 

Mare. 

Lad. 

Lass. 

Lord 

Lady. 

Master. 

Mistress. 

Nephew. 

N’ieeo. 

liain. 

Hwe. 

Hloven. 

Hint. 

Stair. 

lb ml. 

Wizurd. 

Witch. 

List 2. (iENDFKS FORMED IIV 

ADDING OK CHANGING THE 

Termination. 


Male. 

Vein air. 

Abbot. 

Abbess. 

Actor. 

Actress. 

Ambassador. 

Ambassadress. 

Haro n. 

Hiiroiiuss. 
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Muli*. 


bridegroom. 

Hriu * 

benefactor. 

benefactress. 

('oiidiietor. 

* ('olidlidre»s. 

Count. 

('oiiiitcss. 

Duke. 

Duchess. 

Kmperor. 

Empress. 

Executor. 

Executrix. 

(lovcrnor. 

(jovoruoss. 

Heir. 

Heiress. 

lien#. 

Demine. 

Hunter. 

Huntress. 

Dost. 

Hostess. 

Jew. 

Jewess. 

Landgrave. 

Landgravine. 

Lion. 

Lioness. 

Manjuis. 

MarchioiiOss. 

flavor. 

Mayoress. 

1’a Iron. 

Patroness. 

1 ’eer. 

Peri css. 

Poet. 

Poetess. 

Driest. 

Priestess. 

I’i nice. 

Princess. 

Prophet. 

Prophetess. 

Protector. 

Protect ii>ss. 

Hhcpherd. 

HheplicnlcsS. 

Hoinrster. 

HiillL'StlV-rt. 

Horcerer. 

Horccress. 

Hultan. 

Hultaiiii. 

Tiger. 

Tigress. 

Traitor. 

Traitress. 

Tutor. 

Tutoress. 

Viscount. 

Viscountess. 

Widower. 

Widow. 

List .1. (iEKDKKS von MED 

IIY PREFIXING ok Avuxing 
A WoUD. 

Mn’f. 

Frantic. 

A cock-sparrow. 

A lien-sparrow. 

A man-servant. 

A maid-servant. 

A he-iront. 

A she-goat. 

A he-hear. 

A she-bear. 

A male child. 

A female child. 

Male descendants Female descen¬ 
dants. 

There is one 

tiling more to 

bo noticed concerning the 

gender of nouns. Many things 
which have not life, and are of 

course neuter,: 

ire often said to 
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l)i* mu-culinu or feminine. 1 miu nre to ehtna/e the i/emur 
When we speak of the sun, we of the noun.- in each sentence, 
say he shine.-; .uni of the moon, ■ When there are masculine 
w e say she; many other neuter nouns, read the si ntcure with 
names are thus spoken of. In the same nouns in the feminine 
the following parsing exercise gender. 

Ac. 10. Pahsinu Kxkiicisk. 

Tin* bachelor bmi^lit a hour, ami p.iid a fan/ to drive it to tlu* house of 
h'S brof/hr. Tin' tine back was killed 1>\ tin* itm/t of Ili«* Karl of XoMolk. 
A tlitih, a t/mur, and tin* eoe, wi re presented to tin* hit* who is tin* l..ii'1'n 
niece. a. m 1 In Hie huh/ who wan tin* niigtnxs of tin* hunt. A tine nee and a 
hunt well* c.iriied oil’ by -nine tint, whom we thoiuhl to he u iri/ih. 

The iihhnt, and a bn run, wen* sent as iioibottoihn t. Thej wen* hail 
actor*. and they faded. Thu count, I lie it tike, tin* elector, mid tin* i/oeemor 
were 0> ole.jenonis, a ml the conifnrtor of tin* inan i.i|*i* ccrciii'yi) w.in their 
benetoetor. The peeriss, the tjneeemtt, iln* heroine, anil the hnntrixx were 
tl infinite*; they nil dined at tin,* hulls** of Hie Innitijriiee, who was their host. 
The Jnc fin* inui/nr, Ills patron tin* nine/tat, und uiiother peer would have 
been hrulcijrinnnt, Imt ueilher the penstets, the prophet!xt, the thephrnlexx, 
nor Hu* prinrisx would In* their hriifex. The port Ming aliiiuf the linn, his 
protector, hut he wmk u hail songster. The xnrcrrcxx was the tuturtss of the 
tnjir, hut In* was a traitor and killed his out tress. Hero come the teuton's 
of the sultan and the rixmnnt. 

Our ninii-serrant killed u cock-sparrow, u She-gout, and u xhe-bcor. 
She is u Jcioule chilli. 


MUTUAL LOVli. 

Cllll.iiKKN wlio in peace lire living', 
Kindly lieut mi nnituiil love, 

Are to parents plca-ure giving; 

An* it savour sweet In God: 

Still with loti* their hearts tin* glowing, 
Still in hlias their lives uro llowing. 

Careful In avoid enntentinn. 

Studious. ton. uf friendly deeds; 
Always giving due utlentiim 
To the path where virtue leads; 

K\er\ error promptly leaving; 

Never parents' bosoms grieving. 

Children who are thus pursuing 
Paths of peace and mutual love, 

God with smiles is ever viewing, 

And the worthy will approve. 

Hitch to parents are a treasure, 

Life with them is always pleasure. 
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i EXCELSIOR. 

I This sliadcB of night were falling 1 fast, 

Ah through an Alpine village passed 
' A youth, who bore, *inid snow and ico, 

i A banner with (lie strange device, 

Excelsior! 

IIis brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a fuiih-iiiu'i from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rtn.g 
The accents of that unknow n tongue, 
Excelsior! 

Tn happy homes he saw the light 
Of household tires gleam warm and bright; 

■ c Above, tlie s|H>clrai glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escuped n grouu, 
Excelsior I 

“ Try not the pass!” the old man said ; 

“ Uiirk lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torient is deep and wide!” 

And loud that clarion voice replied 
Excelsior I 

: “ O stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 

! Thy weary head upon this breast!” 

! A tear stood in his bright ldue eye, 

! lint still lie answered, witli a sigh, 

I Excelsior! 

■ “ He ware tho pine-tree’s withered branch! 

| ltcw arc t he awful avalanche!” 

This was the peasant’s last good-night; 

• A voice replied, far up tho height, 

j Excelsior 1 

| At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint liernnrd 
i Uttered the oft-repealed prayer, 

i A voice cried through the startled air 

I Excelsior 1 

i 

! A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

llulf-lumcd in the snow was found, 

Ht ill groaning in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
i Excelsior I 

I There, iti the twilight cold and gray, 

! Lifeless, but beautiful, lie lav, 

| Ami from thn sky. serene and far, 

| A voice fell, like n lulling star, 

i Excelsior 1 
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12th Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE MAX WHO M VUE A 1MWEII-LOHM ( C>nthlU(‘tl ). 


P. I tolu you last week that 
Dr. (,‘.in\\riiflit took out his! 
second patent hi the \car 17S7.1 
From thul time lu* pcrseieied ; 
in making looms. ami these, 
surprised thu public sis much . 
as the spinning-jennies luul ! 
ilouc, I iv tlic. «|ii:i lit i t ivs of 
cloth they wove. In his pro-j 
gress Dr. Cartwright met with 
a^ll kinds of ilitiicultics, siml 
mink* many more failures, lint 
nothin}; ilishcsirtciicil him now. 
It is said that lie had the proper J 
spirit for an inventor, for he 
looked upon all dillicultics 
with pleasure, because, they, 
gave liini occasion for more 
triumphs. When he hud brought i 
his lirst loom to perfection lie i 
was visited by a manufacturer, I 
who was much astonished at it. | 
L. Perhaps it was one of the j 
Manchester gentlemen who had 
argued with him when he wus 
at Matlock! 

P. Perhaps so. The gentle¬ 
man said to linn, “You have 
wonderful mechanical skill, Dr. 1 
Cartwright, Imt there is one.! 
thing that would certainly bnlHc 
you.” i 

“What is that?” was the! 
reply. | 

“ You could not,” said the ; 
manufacturer, “weave patterns I 


in rhrrbs ; that ; s too difficulty 
to hi: done.” 

Dr. Cartwright did not make 
any observation. I fiipposc he 
had learned to lie quite sure 
Indore, he opened his mouth to 
speak; hut when the inuiiu- 
factiirer had gone, he tried to 
accomplish the thing. The 
consequence was. that on ‘re¬ 
ceiving a second visit from the 
same person, he. had the plea¬ 
sure of showing him a piece of 
muslin, of the description men¬ 
tioned, beautifully executed by 
bis machinery. The man, it is 
said, was inure amazed at this 
sight than he had been before. 
He declared to bis friend that lie 
must have called in some.ageney 
more than human to assist him. 

After taking out bis patent, 
Dr. Cartwright tried to estab¬ 
lish u large factory of power- 
looms at Doncaster, but lie 
failed; he afterwards made 
many more, attempts, and still 
failed; until he found that lie 
had spent a large fortune. 

One reason for his failures 
was that the cotton-yarn re¬ 
quired “dressing” while licing 
woven, and that the wages paid 
to the man required to dress 
the warp, lessened the profits 
gained by the loom. 
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The various mrultnts tliat 
befcl I)r. Curt wright were ano¬ 
ther eaii*<e of failure. After 
lie had hnilr a large faetory 
coiitainiug Jirr hundred looms, 
it was burned to the ground 
either by neeident or on pur¬ 
pose. Another reason for his 
non-success was, perhaps, that 
he was not sutlicicntlv “Imsi- 
liess-like.” to he careful of 
his own interest; hy careless¬ 
ness in business lie lost many 
advantages, lie also lost the 
advantages of his invention 
hy the dishonesty of some 
manufacturers who copied it, 
and made machines which were 
slightly different from his, so 
that he could not prevent them 
from using them. Hut these 
practices could not have been 
carried on to any very great 
extent, for it. is said, that the 
power-loom was not generally 
introduced into thecottou-man- 
ufacture until the year 1801, the 

verv vear when the Doctor's 
• ■ 

patent expired. 

When Dr. Cartwright’s ma¬ 
chines thus became known, 
their merits were understood 
and felt. The merits of the 
inventor were also thought of; 
e\ery one thought that it was 
very hard that a man who had 
done so much good should have 
lost his large fortune of many 
thousand pounds, uml have re¬ 
ceived no reward. Accordingly, 
when the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers of Manchester found 
what advantages the nation 
would gain by these looms, 
their good feelings towards Inm 
were awakened. A large meet¬ 
ing of the great Munchcstci 
men was held; they were all 
178 


personal strangers to him; 
but they all felt alike grateful. 
These men, therefore, pre¬ 
sented a memorial to the Lords 
of the Treasury, in which thcy 
recounted his eminent services, 
and all his iriisforrttnes. which 
you have heard of. Other ap¬ 
plications to the Treasury were 
made in his behalf, and the eon- 
sequence was that the Parlia¬ 
ment granted him the sum of 
£10.000 soon after. .Besides 
receiving this money, he re¬ 
ceived much honour from those 
who knew' him. for he had the 
credit of inventing a machine 
which was as valuable a pre¬ 
sent to the industry of the 
country ns that of Arkwright 
or Crompton. Thus you see 
again, wdiut a man can do if he 
will only try. and will perse¬ 
vere. He little supposed, w hen 
disputing at Matlock with the 
i men of Manchester, that he 
1 himself would he the nuiu to 
invent a machine which was 
declared to he an impossibility. 

There is not much else to he 
i said of Cartwright, except that 
! when he had acquired a taste 
! for mechanics and inventions, 
j lie “set his wits to work” in 
! many different ways, lie made 
! valuable improvements in 
! combing wool by machinery, 

1 in rope-making, and in other 
; departments of manufactures. 

! He also turned his attention 
to the stenm-cugiue of Watt, 
which, you may remember, was 
brought to perfection during 
Cartwright’s lifetime. He told 
his son that if he lived to he a 
man, he would see both ships 
and carriages driven hv steam. 
At an curb period he made a 
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model of :i steam-engine which 
he attached to a barge. In 
the year 1793, he explained it 
; to a friend named Jiohert 
i Pulton, who afterwards brought 
j steam-navigation to such per- 
| feetion in America. Thus, he 
| was one of the first originators 
j of steam conveyances. Even 
j in the year before his death, 
which took place in 1823, 
although lie was just eighty 
1 years old, he. was not only en- 
! gaged in philosophical speou- 
; latious, but he was busy in a 
: plan to propel land carriages 
, by steam. 

i Cartwright died at Hastings 
[ in his eighty-first year. Even 
1 a few years before his death he 
talked of “moving about in his 
farm, from eight o’clock in the 
! morning until four in the after¬ 
noon without the least fatigue.” 
lie talked also of his cure for 
mildew in wheat; of his ma¬ 
chine for dibbling wlient, which 
he had brought to great per¬ 
fection ; of his improvements for 
ploughs ami wheel-carriages; 
and so on. Thus, lie was active 
all his lifetime, even to the 
very end; all Jiis moments were 
well used up. 

You have now heard of the 
four most remarkable men of 
this country who improved the 
cotton manufacture. Har¬ 
greaves. Arkwright, and Cromp¬ 
ton were the improvers of spin¬ 
ning, and Cartwright of weut ing. 
It is good to remember these 
men. Next time you go with 
your mamma to the draper’s 
shop, when you sec the young 
man who serves her get 
down the Scotch cambrics and 


muslins, and point out to your 
mamma that they “are beau¬ 
tifully line,” you may say to 
yourself, “ Thank Samuel 
Crompton and his mule for 
that.” And when you see ull 
kinds of calicoes, and sheetings, 
ami twill*;, and dimities, and 
counterpanes, brought forth, 
and von hoar the man who sells 
them say, ** Wonderfully cheap.” 
then yoiunny think to j ourself, 
“Tlmiik Cartwright and the 
others for that.” 

'Fhe history of the cotton- 
trade, and of the mciswlio are 
engaged in it, will always be an 
interesting and important study. 
It is intetesfin r/ fur the perse¬ 
verance of the inca who have 
been, and arc, engaged in it. 
And these men seem to have 
provoked one another oil to 
greater improvements. At first, 
not enough cotton was spun 
for the men to weave; but a 
machine is invented, and soon 
there is more cotton-yarn pre¬ 
pared than the weavers can 
use. Then weaving-machines 
are invented, which, if there 
were, enough of them, would 
weave inure than the spinning- 
machines could prepare. Thus 
has the study of this manufac¬ 
ture become iiuporltni /, for, as 
you have heard before in one 
of Mr. Young’s letters, how 
much cotton is spun every year. 
A long time ago, it was said 
the cotton-yarn spun annually 
in England would, in a single 
thread, girdle the globe 203,775 
times; or it would reach from 
the earth to the sun (95,000,000 
miles) fifty-one times I 

So much for the growth of 
tnc cotton-manufacture! 
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TUESDAY. Botany. 


Chapter II. 
the parts op ▲ plant—the leaf (Concluded). 


S P. Before you write your 
j memory lesson on a-leaf, there 
j are one or two more points to 
be noticed. 

We have heard of the organs, 
functions, position, sizes, shapes, 
and appendages of leaves; you 
may lastly notice their duration. 

L. Yes, some leaves fall off 
much sooner than others. 

W. A Ad in some trees the 
leaves arc green all the winter. 

1\ We call such trees ever¬ 
greens. Leaves, then, like 
roots, have been arranged, ac¬ 
cording to their duration, into 
three classes. Thus, those 
which fade soon after they ap¬ 
pear, are called fugitive. 

Those which fall in the 
autumn are culled deciduous; 
and 

Those which do not fall off 
until other new leaves make 
their appearance, arc called 
evergreen. 

And that is nil I have to say 
on the leaves of Exogcns. 

Ion. But we have not yet 
had a lesson on the leal' of an 
Enixiukn, papa! 

P. No; it will only be neces¬ 
sary to point out the principal 
difference between such a leaf 
and that of an exogt . In the 
leaves of endogens the rihs arc 
always straight. In this draw¬ 
ing you have the leaf of the 
well-known endogen grass, 
which has only one straight rib 
—in the three-ribbed leaf of 
the veins run in ull directions: 
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while in the vine-leaf, w r hich is 
ffve-rihbcd, the veins also are 
irregular. 



HI But have not the en- 
dogens more than one rib in each 
leaf? 

P. Yes; some have many 
ribs. Here is one; you observe 



that the petiole is not continued 
through the centre of the leaf 
so as to form a midrib. 

L. No; it divides into several 
veins which run along side by 
side from one end of the leaf 
to the other; they are nearly 
parallel to cuch other. 

P. When lines arc drawn 
lengthways we call them “longi¬ 
tudinal”—thus, we may say 
that the leaves of endogeus 
have veins which are longitu¬ 
dinal and fMtralh l. 

W. Instead of forming a 
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vet-work as the veins of exofjens 
do. 

P. Next time you go into 
the garden von nuiv observe 
th cm* veins in the leaves of the 
lily, flag, and others. If you 
tear one, it will tear in long 
strips or ribands. You may 
tear a leaf into several such 
narrow strips; ami as eaeli will 
have its own vein, or rib, it 
will perforin it" functions almost 
as well as before. 

The lcuw" of the great en- 
dogcus, the. banana and tile 
fdantain, are often slit up in 
this way h\ the \iolcni winds 
of tropical climates. 

You may now write 
mcmorv lesson. 


your 


Memory /.esson 
/VI UTS OP A 


THE 

PLANT— 


THE LEA VES. 

1. The leaves of a plant are 


to nourish the various pa- is of 
the plant. The. leaves of the aik- 
1 * 1 . a nt and rnvnnu-ri.ANT 
have very jteru/iar functions. 

4. "The rosi riONH of the leaves 
on the stem are various: some 
are said to he “ alternate" others 
are "opposite," and others are 
" irhnrh 1 1." The point at which 
the leaf joins the stalk is muled a 
“ node" the spares on the stem 
In tween the mules are railed “ iu- 
tei nodes." 

!i. Leaves vaiy very much in 
size; some, an- so small as 
seat rely to he. set n. Jjy the nal t d 
eye , while others yrow even ft) the. 
leny th of' forty fet t. 

ti. The MIAI’KS of leaves are 
as carit d as their sizes. They 
may he arrant fed into simple and 
compound. The diffei i nt names 
tfiren to the simple shapes are. too 
numerous to he mentioned; the. 
ptinripal romjiound sha/irs are, 
the termite , pinnate., hi-pinnule, 
flat expanded t/ree n Inn lies, yiinr- ' tri-pin mile, pc. 
imf upon the. stem. In ortltr to '■ 7. There are many a/yiendayes 

yivc an account of them, we, must to leaves, such as hairs, stiutjs , I 
notice their parts, functions, /msi- piiek/es , sti/mfes. and tendrils, 
lion, size, shape, ajyiendnyes, 8. Leaves, like roots , may he 
anti duration. classified accordiny to their dura- ■ 

2. The principal l*AKT8 of the lion. Thus we have, fuyitive, 
leaf of an knooks are, the. deciduous, and ecuyreen leaves, 
petiole and the h/atle, which con- , it. The. leaves of enoooens 
tains a midi ih, reins, skin, tissue , differ from those, of exot/e.ns in 
cells, and stomata. ' many if the foreyoiny particulars. 

A. The prinei/ud Ft'SCTiONS Their veins do not form a net- ■ 
of the leaves are to expose. the. 1 wink, they have, no midrib, hut ; 
thin (crude) sap to the. air, to ex- 1 the. /wholes divide into numerous * 
hale a portion of the. water , and j straiyht veins, which are. lonyitu- 


to inhale, the carbon from the 
carbonic-arid yas in the atmo- 
sphere.. They thus elaborate, or 
diyest, the sap, and render it Jit 


dinal and parallel. The. manner 
in which the. leaves yrou: from the. 
stalk is also different jiom that 
of eroye.nous leaves. 
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12th Week. 


WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE TL'DOIIS. 

TIIK SOCIAL F.VKNTH OF THE TIMES OF 1IKNRY VIII. 


P. The greatest sneiul event 
of Henry VIIL’sreign was the 
/iefnrmafiou, of w'liieh you linve 
already heard something. The 
inventions which ndded to the 
soeial comfort* of the people 
are worth noticing. 

In this reign Pins were, intro¬ 
duced into England from France 
hv the Queen, Catherine How¬ 
ard. Theys-wrere at first very 
expensive, and were considered 
a luxury. It is said that ladies 
used to receive an annual sum 
of money from their husbands 
to purchase, their pins; and 
that a lady’s pocket-money has 
since been culled pin-money.” 
Before pins were invented, the 
ladies’ dresses were fastened 
with ribbons, loops, laces, clasps, 
and wooilen skewers. 

Cotton thread was another 
useful invention of this reign. 

Another invention w*as the 
Hfnnnimj wheel, by Jurgen, a 
German ; it has since been 
greatly improved by Sir 
Kiclmrd Arkwright, in the reign 
of George III. 

The dress of the people was 
worthy of notice. The courtiers 
were dressed very much like 
the Beef-eaters seen in the 
present day; they wore showy 
clothes, full of red am. yellow 
stripes, nnd stuffed them out to 
make themselves look as big as 
the king. The shoes worn, 
were like, those of people who 
have’ the gout, measuring 
twelve to fourteen inches across 
the toes. 
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Several new articles of fond 
were introduced in this reign. 

| The number of Protestants of 
' Flanders and other countries, 
j w.;s very great; they fled here 
I from the persecutions by the 
j Catholics .it home. Their 
i number was so great that the 
workmen and apprentices of 
London made, an insurrection, 
declaring that they were starved 
by tlm foreigners, who took the 
work out of their hands. The. 
men of Flanders were much 
better gardeners than the 
English, for A\hcn Queen 
Catherine required a salad, she 
I used to despatch a messenger 
l to Flanders to procure it. The 
Flemish gardeners introduced 
hops, and taught the English 
how to grow' them. They a No 
brought over carrots and several 
other vegetables. The. principal 
new r thingswere imported in the 
year 1525. so that the people 
made this line rhyme— 

“ Turkeys, carps, hops, pippins, and 
iirrr, 

Caine into England all In one 
j car.” 

Grocers’ currants, or Corinihs , 
ns they were railed, because 
they are. Corinthian grapes, and 
several sorts of plums, were 
afterwards inlroduecd in the 
year 1532. In 1540, cherries 
were first planted in Kent; and 
apricots were brought over by 
the king’s gardener. 

The damask rose and the 
musk rose, were first grown iu 
England during this reign. 
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I 

W. You have told of several i more sovereigns with it. He j 
new articles of food, papa; treated the sil\er money m the 
1 please, let me. count them same way, so that the shillings 
—hops, carrots, salads, ami ! of his reign were afterwards sold 
• several vegetables, pippins, [ for tenpeiiee, ninepeuee, and 
carps turkeys, and heer, cur-l even sixpence u-piece. It 
rants, plumx, cherries, and 1 seemed as if Henry wished 
apiicots. to hide his dishonesty of rhu- 

1\ There was al-o ail improve- racier in sounding titles. Not 
ment in the supply of water in content with being styled *■ The 
this reign. In Loudon, hatha j Head of the Uhurcli,” he. , 

■ conduits were snb>tituted for caused bim-clf to be addressed 
the old wooden ones, which by the title “ Y«n it most 
were ineonvenieut. indeed, (iitAftous M \.m:sty,” in-tead 
. many impro\emeuts were made ; of Your Highness,'* or “ Your 
| in the «oeial emuforts and in 'Grace.” 

| the civilization of the people The number of new ofliees, 
i during this reign. This was institutions, and buildings ill 
a natural consequence of the i this reign is u'orthy of notice, 
measures which Henry VII. Soon after the dissolution of 
adopted to increase the people’s the monasteries six new bishops 
liberty and importance. I told were appointed, dz., the llislmps 
you, that there were no longer of llristol, Chester, (ilouccMcr, 
any of the order of “villeins” Oxford, Peterborough, ami 
after the reign of Ilenrv VII.; Westminster. The <ii>t Stvre- 
so also, after the reign of Henry i tun/of State was also appointed. 
VIII. there were, scarcely any The order of Jesuits was foiiu- 
more bondsmen or thralls, ded by the Homan Cal Indies 
Slavery and Popery, the two abroad. The name / 'rot»s- 
last and worst remnants of the j touts was also first adopted by 
.Feudal System, were cheeked \ the Heformers. 
during this reign. The, two principal cnlleircs in 

Another change worth no- the Universities, C/nish-hurrh 
ticing is, that the pound was* College, at Oxford, and Trinity 
also called a sovkukkjn. C«//c7«,at(’ambridge,wer4*foun- 
llenry’s treatment of the coin j ded in this reign. The <'olhf/e. 
was very disgraceful. Not- of Physirians was also estab- 
withstaiidiug the immense lished ill lfi28. The palaces of 
wealth lie gained by robbing Hampton Court and Whitt hall 
the monasteries, his extrava- were built by Wolsev; one of 
guuce was such that he wuis the religious houses, an old 
abvays poor. To increase his hospital for w'omcit with the 
riches he cheated the public ■ leprosy, was made into a pa lace 
most shamefully, hv debasing j for the king, und was called 
the coin. He “called in ” all i St. James's Pahtcu. 
the sovereigns; and, melting j« The eminent men of this 
them down, he alloyed the gold ! reign were numerous, ('ardiual 
with copper, in order to coin | Wolsev, Sir Thomas More, 
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Archbishop Craiinicr, and the 
Vicar-general Cromwell, you 
have heard of. AM may he 
said to have died violent deaths, 
t Cardinal YY'nlsev cither died of 
grief or jioisoued himself; but 
for that, lie. would perhaps, as 
I told you, hare been beheaded. 
More and Cromwell were exe¬ 
cuted; and of Crumucr’s violent 
death you will soon hear. 

Hr. John Colet, an eminent 
scholar, and founder of St. 
land's School, was also cele¬ 
brated. So also were Miles 
Corerdale. ynd William Tindaf, 
the translators of the first Kug- 
lislt hildc. Tindal was betrayed 
to the Emperor of Germany by 
Henry VIII., and was burned. 
His last words were, ‘‘Lord, 
open the King of England's 
eyes.” 

The most famous men of 
foreign countries were four 
divines, i.other , Calvin, Socinns , 
and Erasmus, whose lives von 
may one day read, licsidcs 
these, lynatius Loyola, the 
founder of the order of .Jesuits; 
the celebrated (Justavus 1 ’asa, 
King of Sweden; Copernicus, 
the astronomer of Prussia, who 
discovered that the earth moved 
round the sun, and was impri¬ 
soned by the Inquisition for 
saying so; Leonardo da Vinci 
and Raphael, the famous Italian 
painters; and Alin- t tJnrer, the 
famous German* painter, were 
all men of those time., and are 
worthy to be remembered. 

Lesson 31 . IIENRY VIII. 

began to reign . . 1501). _ 

llieil_ .... 1647. * 

1. Henry VI11. was the son 
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of Henry VII., and the second j 
lint/ of the. Tudor handy. j 

2. On his a seen ditty the throne j 
his pleasint/ manners and person j 
were, a contrast to those of his I 
father ; but Henry soon fell into ■ 
sad rices. The people found him ; 
to be. as extrarayant as his father ! 
was mean, so that he soon spent 
tin "*tsf sum of viomy which had ; 
been saved. If is inns with ! 
France amt Scotland, and after- \ 
wards his pearefnl amusements ! 
at tilt and tourney," rate very ; 
exjiensire. ! 

•1. In prowriny these sums of 
money Henry was assisted by tt 
farotu ite, named Cmuhnal 
Woi.shY, whose extra raya nee 
was almost eipial to that of the. 
l iny. \This man, m rrrlheless, 
fam'd the people to yield snffi- 
rii nt money for the di sires of him- 
sc If and h is master. 

4. Henry at lenyth (piarre/cil 
with his friend Woi.«u. and | 
with the Porn, cowerniny the j 
dirorce of his wife Cal/a-tine. ' 
Wu/siy was succeeded infaronr ! 
by Cranmkk and Thomas j 
CuoMWhi.i,, who raised immense. 1 
sums of money for the I'iny, by 
snppressiny the monasteries and 1 
refiyinus houses of Enylaml; the. I 
I'iny also increased his wealth by \ 
the mean practice of debasimj the 
coin. 

0. The principal events of I 
Henry’s reiyn are his tpiarrel j 
with the Pope, the Reformation, j 
and the. translation and rtadiny j 
of the Bible. The less impor- j 
tant events are, the liny’s mar- ; 
riayes with sir different wives; \ 
the. rise and fall of Wofsey and ' 
Cromwell, both of whom lost j 
favour when the kimj chanyed t 
h is wife ; the rise of Crainner; and ! 
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the, execution nf Sir 'Jltomas 
Mure. 'J'ia ■ improvements in 
civilisation, the introduction of 
new articles of food, the new 
institutions and buiidinys, and 


the eminent foreitjners durintj this 
reitjn, arc also remarkable. 

(i. Henry VJH. died in the 
year 1 .">47, a fter a tyrannical reitjn 
oj' nearly 3S years. 


LB KIND. 

Lb kind to Hie young—in thy youth’s merry day 
TIioii too hast Iiitu thoughtless and vain; 

(Mi! plant not a thorn in the* Mower-strewn way, 

That may net or lie trochlea n<rnin. » 

Lnoiiifh of them yet in ihe pathway of life, 

If they travel it long they will lind ; 

Lut chin not bright youth with the shallow of strife ; 

Le kind to the youthful—he kind. 

He kind to the aged—not long at thy side 
Until the travel worn-pilgrim to stay; 

The frail thread oflifo will lie shortly untied, 
lie is passing—soon passing away. 

(Mil let him not deem that when sumiiioiied from earth, 
He will leave hut eold feelings behind; 

(jive him still a warm nook of thy heart and thy hearth ; 
Le kind to the aged—lie kind. 

Le kind to the simple—although the full light 
Of genius to thee may he given. 

Yet look not with scorn, in the pride of thy might, 

Uii a brother loss favoured by heaven, 
lie is not to hlauie if the llod-given ray 
Hath lait faintly illumined hi» mind ; 

Thine own may be i| none lied by u cloud on the way; 

Le kiud to the simple—be kind. 

Be kind to the erring—full many a heart 
Utikindues* hath driven astray, 

Lut the breath of reproach may hut sharpen 
That first sent it out of the way. 

Ye would not insult with u gibe or a sneer 
The maimed, or the halt, or the blind ; 

But the ills of the spirit are fur more severe; 

Le kind to thy fellow—be kind. 

n. a. r. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


LONDON—TIM4 ANCIENT JUJILDING8. 


' “ MY DEAR CHILDREN,- ; 

“ ‘ Whs I’M in stkk Auiie y,’ 
said my friend, ‘deserves n care¬ 
ful and close examination; it is ; 
perhaps more interesting than 
either the Tower, or St. Paul's.’ 

“ ‘ Certainly its venerable 
exterior is very interesting,' L 
replied. ‘ Oh! how beautiful i.s 
the tracery of the windows; 
look at the crumblin';, eroeket- 
ted spires, the turreted but¬ 
tresses, and the lofty pinnacles. 
How •'rand are these, two gigun- 
tic western towers!' Rut I need . 
not attempt to describe the ex¬ 
terior to you; it is another of 
those buildings which must be ' 
seen to ucipiire an idea of their , 
beautv. 

• I 

‘“The interior is far. 
more worthy of your attention 
than the outside,' said mv j 
friend. * Me fore we visit it I : 
may tell von that the. whole i 
building is, like the other cathe¬ 
drals, in the form of a cross, 
lmt, cloisters and numerous : 
chapels around it interfere j 
much with its shape. Its i 
length is ;i7.i feet; breadth, 20(1 i 
feet; greatest height, 142 feet. ! 

“ * The building is said to | 
have, been founded bv Sebert, j 
King of the East Saxons, in 
6 l(i. The spot of g. »und on ! 
which it was built was then a i 
small island siirronuded by the J 
river Thames. It was aitur- : 
wards enlarged and rebuilt by ! 
Edward the Confessor, ! 
Henry III., Henry VII., and j 
Sir Christopher Wren. 1 
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Henrv VIII. took possession 
of a large, portion of its revenue, 
converted the Abbev into a 

•r 

cathedral, and formed West¬ 
minster into a city. 

“ I»ut let us enter,’ said my 
friend, ana accordingly we found 
ourselves in the part called 
Poets' (Inner. Here we waited 
until two or three more visitors 
arrived to make up a purtv^ 
and we were then conducted 
round the building by a verger. 
Our guide pointed out to us 
the monuments of the famous 
Addison; of the actor Gar¬ 
rick; of the musician Handel; 
of the poets Coi.dsmi ill, 
(Jay, Thomson, Kiiakkspkhl, 
SorniKY, (Invt, Spenser, 
.Milton, Campiskll, Diodes, 
and others. 

*‘ From the. Poets’ Corner we 
passed into the chapel of St. 
Edmund , the cliupcl of St. 
Xfrfinfits, mid the most magni- 
ticent chapel of lie my VI f. 
This place, like the whole 
of the building, it i.s useless 
to attempt to describe; it has 
been called the wonder of the 
world; ami there is not. 
perhaps, a nobler speeimen of 
architecture. King Henrv lived 
to sec the building nearly com¬ 
pleted, and whs buried in the 
sumptuous tomb which be bad 
prepared for his remains. The 
chapel not only contains 
Henry’s own tomb, but that of 
bis grandson, Edward VI. 
There are there, also, the mo¬ 
numents of the murdered 
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princes, Edward V. and his nearly 800 years old. Near 
brother, whose remains were, the Chapter House the Al- 
you may remember, discovered inoiirv formerly stood, in which 
in the Tower. In another part place the first hook was printed 
is what, is called ‘The Uoynl in England by William Cuxton, 
Vault,’ which contains the, re- a.i>. 1474. 

mains of Charles II., William “In the neighbourhood of 
Ilf. and Marv, and Queen Westminster Abbey we. found 


Anne. In another part are 
remains of King George II. 
and Queen Caroline, the father 
of George III., and the Duke 
of Cumberland, famous for his 
victory at Culluilcu, in 174a. 

“The next chapel is that of 
St. Paul, which contains the 
colossal statue, of Mr. dames 
Watt, erected at the, cost of 
.£ 6 . 01 ) 0 . 

“ The chapel of Edward 
tiik Confessor is, perha]>s, 
the. most imeresfin;/ of all. 
Around the. magnificent mauso¬ 
leum of the Confessor are the 
tombs of Edward 1., Henry 
III., Qitehn Em; won. Henry 
V., Queen Philippa, Edward 
III, and liiciiAJtD f(. 

“ After lingering over these 
tombs wc proceeded to the 
chapels of St. Erasmis and 
of St. John tiik l*vi-risr. 
We also visited the Northern 
Transect, whore wc saw the 
monuments of the Earl of 
Ch \ttiam. Sir Is\ac New ton, 
and of the most celebrated 
musicians. 

“ Leaving the Abbey we, in¬ 
spected the Cloisters, and the 
Chapter House, where the 
House of Commons held their 
parliaments until the reign of 
Edward VI. In this place the 
public records nre now de¬ 
posited; amongst them is the 
original Jjoomsihty JJuuk, now 


many other interesting places. 
The principal were Westmin¬ 
ster School, renowned for its 
!anrii|iiity and learning, for it 
' was founded at the close of the 
. 11th century, and it numbered 
among its pupils.. Drvden, Wren, 

. Locke, and Southey., 

Westminster IIvi.t, is ano- 
; tlier ancient ami famous pluec; 

; it is the. centre of the “supe- 
] rior” law courts. It was origi- 
; ually a palace, lmilt hv William j 
j Unfits, and tillered hv ltichard 
| II. The Hall is said'to he the 
largest, unsupported by pillars, 
in the norld, being l*!> 0 feet 
long, 08 feet broad, and '.)(> 
j feet high. Within those, walls 
King Charles I. and many 
nobles were tried and condemned 
to death; and within these j 
walls, also, many a coronation j 
banquet and merry feast have i 
been held. { 

“On the other side of the j 
river, opposite Westminster i 
Abbey, is Lamuetii Pvlaci:, • 
which, for more than 050 years J 
has been the residence of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury. j 
“This wtis the last of the 
ancient buildings which we saw 
on the third day; therefore, 

dear children, i have only to 

• «* 

add tliut 

“ I remain, 

“Your nffcctionate friend, 

“Henry Young.” 
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Chapter III. 

THE INFLECTIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH—NOUNS AND 

PRONOUNS. 


Lesson 17. 

THE DIFFERENT IN¬ 
FLECTIONS FOR NUM¬ 
BERS. 

1\ To-dav we will talk of 
the different ways of formin'* 
the number of nouns. 

Here are some nouns in the 
singular lAimbcr; give me their 
plurals. 

Dog, box, coach, chuir, lady, 
wife. 

Ox, child. 

Woman, goose, foot, tooth. 

Sheep, deer. 

IF. In the lirst instances the 
plurals are made just by adding 
s to the singular—in some you 
add cs ; these are the most 
common wuys, I think. 

P. They are. You have not 
notiecd that in the word lady 
the y is changed into i; thus 
instead of Iady-cs we have 
indt-cs. The same change is 
made in all nouns ending in v 
unless the ?/ has another vowel 
before it. Thus, dandy, dandies; 
Lucy, Luries; daisy , daisies ; 
jfy , jUe.s. But in the follow¬ 
ing words the y is not changed, 
—key, keys ; toy, to> s; hoy, 
boys; day, days. Vhy is the 
y not changed? 

IF. Because in each word 
there is another vowel before it. 

P. Here arc sonic more 
nouns which undergo a change. 
Thus, loaf, loaves; caf calves ; 
wife, udves. 
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Jon. In these nouns the /' is 
changed into v when they are 
made plural. 

P. True ; but wc cannot say 
this of all nouns ending in /’or 
fe ; the plural of dwarf is dwarfs; 
of hoofj hoofs; of safe, safes; 
and so on. The nouns ending 
in J)' also make their plurals 
without change—as,muff, mulls; 
stuff, studs, &c. I think that 
with a little consideration vou 

m 

may now make the lirst rule on 
the Number of nouns. 

Jj. I will make it— 

II r i.K 1. The most common wny 
of formin'* 1 lie plural is io add s 
to the singular. 

There arc, however, exceptions- 
(a.) Mouiis ending in y with a con¬ 
sonant before it, ulnuign the y into 
ie —ns, lady , ladies; hut those end¬ 
ing in y with a vowel before it, 
ilu not change—as key, keys. 

(b.) {Some nouns ending in J'o r 
Je , change the f into v — us, loaf, 
louves; life, lives. Hut this is noL 
the cuse with all — such as, hoof, 
hoofs; stuff, stuffs. 

P. We will next notice the 
Nft-coinmou wuys of forming 
the plural. In the words ox, 
child, and brothers, the plurals 
are oxen, children , brethren. 

IF. I can make the second 
rule from those examples. 

Rule 2. The plurals of somn 
nouns are formed by adding en or 
ren. . 

L. But, papa, the word 
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brother has two plurals—for I 
call Willie* and Ion my brothers. 

P. True. Tin* word brethren 
is the more ancient plural; 
perhaps if will one day he lost 
altogether. At otic time there 
were many more words form- 
inf; their plurals in this way; 
the plural of r<»r was eoir-en; 
we have now altered the word 
to hi tie. Again, the plural of 
row was sowen, which is now 
altered to swine. 

Let us now look at the next 
examples. Woman, goose. foot, 
tooth, ami mouse; the plurals 
are—women, geese, feet, teeth, 
ami mice. What do you ob- 
sen c of these plurals ? 

L. That in each word the 
vowels are chunked. 

P. True; and in the words 
mouse and mice the sis changed 
into v —thus you may make 
the third rule. 

Rule !1. Some nouns form the 
plurals by changing their vowels— 
us, man, men ; foot, fret. 

W. There arc three other 
nouns which we have not yet 
noticed—deer, sheep, und fish. 

I can make the ride concerning 
them without any explanation. 


U It AM N1 Alt. i 

- j 

Itn.E J. Sarnie nouns are the 1 
same* in the singular and in the 
plural; thus we snv one sheep, 
twenty sheep—a lislt, a shoal of 
fish. 

L. Before we finish, T want 
to introduce some new words. 

P. Bring them in, then. Let 
us see them. 

fj. Here they are— 

Cattle, people, alms, tongs, 
ashes, goods, riches. 

Sim, mutton, hcef, veal, 
wlie.it, iron, music, goodness, 

I 1 ’ranee, Constantinople. 

Thcfirst are all plural nouns, 
find me their singular. The last 
are all singular nouns, find me 
their plurals. 

IP. I cannot do that; so it 
is easy to form the rule for .such 
words. 

Tlm.it 5. Porno words lmvo a 
plural meaning, and cannot ho • 
used in the singular—such ns, cat- j 
tie, Ac. Others, sumo of which I 
nre proper names, cannot he made 
plurul—such us, the muii, Franco, 
ifcc. 

P. It will be well for you 
to remember these rules; und 
in order that you may do so, 

I will give you sonic practice 
in another parsing exercise. 


No. 17. P Ansi no KxEncisn. 

' Change, the number of every noun and pronoun, you meet with in reading 
the following nentence.it: —) 

The boy and his mother met a soldier on a horse. A lady picking a 
daisy, found a beautiful Jig. My beautiful lutby is a little Jhtry. I will 
buy this toy for my boy ; it will increase his joy. His wife bought a knife, a 
loaf, anil a calf. I saved thy life. Look at this muff. 

The child Is playing with the or. She is going to feed the sow. 

Tiie heavy man trod on my foot; he also knocked out my tooth. Here 
is a sheep, und a fish. Here an* home people driving cattle; they are afraid 
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they will Ins taken by the military. The people are at Bonn. Look at the , 

tun. These words— Bee, bntterjly, donkey, wolf, hoof, cuff, tnr, or, tooth, ( 

goone, Unite, rhrr, tiilnion, /wifi are either the names of annual*, or of a i>urt I 

of an animal, or of something procured from an animal. I 


P. AVc will conclude with 
another parsing exercise, on 
which you may use the know¬ 
ledge you have acquired. You 
may mention the gender, num¬ 
ber, person, niul case of each 
noun and pronoun. I will parse 
the first sentence for you. Thus, 
j the, the definite article, llorse, 


a common noun, masculine gen¬ 
der, singular nvmher, third per 
sun, and nominative ensc to the 
verb “ has hurt.” Hus hurt , 
a verb. Tom, a proper noun, 
mnseuline gender, singular ; 
number, third person, and ob¬ 
jective case, governed by the 
verb “ has hurt.” 


* IN'o. 18. Pahsixo Exercise. 

Tiie norm [has hurt] Torn. Mary, you [have written] your ropy badly. 
You [shall b«* punished] if you scribble again. Stir the tiro with tnc lit’It; 
poker, or beat it down with the longs. Alii alack! alas! oil dear I I cannot 
learn my hard lesson, but I will try again. I,u 1 I know it now. 


TO A CHILD SIX YEARS OLD. i 

I 

l 

Six year*, six happy years, Irnve lit 
The sunshine of thv brow; 

And thn bright clustering buds of joy 
Arc twining round it now. 

Thy guileless heart dremns not of cares 
Which coming years shall bring; 

Jlnt thy light huuyiint bosom 
The world has yet to wring. 

Yes. there are thorns, young dreamer, 

Among earth's fairest dowers ; 

And clouds will sometimes shadow o'er 
Life's brightest, sunniest hours. 

Kxpeet not perfect bliss, while hero, 

’Tin r where to lie found; 

Its nccenls fall upon the ear 
With an unearthly sound. 

The proudest schemes of human bliss 
Dissolve ami fade in air; 

In heaven, it has its dwelling place, 

Oh, seek andjind it there. 
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THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

ITALY. 

“My dear Ciiilurkn.— proceeding into Asia I shall 
“1 am very tired to-night— hope to give you a general 
very, IVrliups I tun lazy. I sketch of Europe, 
can’t say: hut here 1 am, in *• To begin, you may get out 
Constantinople still, and 1 am your map ami look once more, 
not inclined to go away. The at the Mediterranean Sea. You 
countess has gone, and also the may see that Europe has three 
dragoman of the amhassador. peninsulas. w Inch stretch south- 
J never sec; him now, nor any- ward into that sea. The most 
hodv else that I know; hut I eastern contains Ti i:ki:v and > 
am cjuite content with seeing Greece, which we hn\c lately ! 
the sun, and the Rosphorus, been talking about. * That on 
and the glittering city. Dirty the west is of asi|iiarish shape; 
as the city is. I like sonic parts of j it contains two countries, of 
it very much, and 1 shall daw die which you have also heard. ^ iz.. 

, about a little longer, partly for Spain and l’oitirc ai.. There, j 
j pleasure, and partly from lie- i is also another peninsula hc- 
J cessity, for 1 have some busi-tween these two; it is long and 
ness to attend to which will ! narrow; at the southern end 
detain me at least another j a large piece, has been broken 
month; by the end of that! oil' by the. sea, forming an 
time I shall he almost a Turk, i island called Kicn.v. The 
llmv will von like it if 1 should j peninsula itself is in the shape 
forget my own language, and ! of a. hunt. 'What is its name? ! 
write to you in Turkish elm- 1 “‘Italy,’ you say, ‘of J 
racters? course.’ j 

“Rut I have been thinking “Then you are quite right; 
of ti good plan, and I mean • and we will talk of Italy next. ! 
to proceed with it at once, j In order to mark its position | 
before my English is all gone, i more exactly, let its see how 
Your papa wishes ton to learn , it is hounded. On the north is > 
the (,'f'iff/ri/iJn/ (;/' Eruori-: from a famous natural boundary; u 
my letters. Now, you have | w ell-known range of mountains 
on]v heard from me of the ; which forms n lmge crescent, 
places J have visited, viz., Tor- This range, railed the Alps, 
tugnl, Spain, Malta, (Srce.ce, , contains the highest mountains 
and Turkey. Suppose, there- in Europe. They protect Italy _ 
fore, that I w’rite you some 1 from the rude attacks of the 1 
letters on the large* countries freezing north wind, and they ; 
which I have not seen, such as also arc some protection from ; 
Russia. r 'jrinuny, France, &e. the rude attacks of the. more 
I will make a short account of hardy northern nations; hut •, 
each country. Thus, before! such a protection now, when j 
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men cun cross almost any place,, mate of a country you inay 
is not of much value. often tell wliat kincj of soil 

“ Look and see how Italy is and productions it has. Could 
, bounded on the east. you but look at the sunny 

! “By the Adriatic Ska, which plains of Italy, you would not 

- is sometimes called * the Gulf wonder that men call it * The 
of Venice.' The western and j (innfen of Europe? The 
southern boundaries arc ulso ! golden oranges, the citrons and 

lemons, the purple grapes, the 
oil v«s, and the mulberries; fields 
of rice, :nai/.c. and even the 
Jf Italy were moved up near ' sugar-cane grow there. The 
Iceland, you know that it hcuiitiful papyrus, the magui- 
would be decidedly cold ; or iiceut date-palm, ami the aloe, 
if it were placed by the side are found in the parrs near 
of Ceylon instead, you would j Sicily. There are also forests 
expect th£ climate to he very i of chestnut trees. On the 
different. You observe that ! mulberry trees silk-worms arc 
Italy is near to Africa, which j reared. On the mountains 
is a very warm place, and j the wild goats and chamois 
when the hot winds of Africa , are seen; and around the shores 
blow northwurd they warm j are found the pretty little nuu- 
1 taly. The wind, von can tilus with its sails, and many 

see, must cross the Mcditcr- other shcll-li'di. 
ran can Sea before it. reaches *• You will find it very 
Italy; and in doing so the easy to remember the position, 
water over which it passes cools climate, soil, and productions 
it sliglitlv. Thus the air in Italv of Italv. You must have no- 
is often ‘lmlmy,’ when in other tired that, they are almost the 
parts of Europe it is cold. Yon same as those of Greece. With 
may remember that the climate this knowledge we may easily 
of Greece is similar; so ulso is discover what is the commerce 
that of {Spain. The South of of the country, and perhaps 
France, too, has the same ud- something of the people’s ehn- 
vuntngcs. In Italy, however, raeter, which we will try to do , 
sometimes there tire burning next week. i 

’tuid pestilential winds,and parts “Believe inc, dear children, 
arc very unhealthy. “ Your affectionate friend, 

“ When you know the cli* j “ I'ncle Uiciiard.” 1 


WiiKNs’En you speak of tlio«e who are away, 
Suppose them listen inc to nil you say; 

Anil if you cannot well with truth eomincnd, 
By silence prove yourself to be their friend; 
Nor, for the sake of starting something new. 
Say what you would not should be said of you. 

CIL.VI1I.0TTE Y0U.no. 


< all sea. 

“ The position of a country 
has much to do with its r/iinat'e. 
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INDUSTRY. 

ANOTHER MAN W1IO INVENTED A LOOM. 


IF. Look. Lucy! Pupa has 
bought three books.* What 
are. you going to do to-tlny, 
papa? 

P. I am going to rend to 
you, and I am going to tulk to 
you, about Jacquard. 

Ton. AVI in, papa ? 

P. Joseph Jacquard. Look 
in the Catalogue of the Great 
(Exhibition, and you will see in 
several places the words “ Jac¬ 
quard Loom .” 

IP. To be sure! I remember 
noticing a Jacquard loom. 

P. And next time your 
mamma puts on her best silk 
dress, notice how beautiful 
it is. Then say to yourself, 
“Thanks to the Jacquard 
loom.” 

Ton. So I will; but I suppose, 
papa, we are going to hear 
about Mister Jacquard; then 
we shnll know what to think 
and say about him. 

P. Yes. You may begin by 
saying Monsieur Jacquard in¬ 
stead of ** Mister,” for he was 
a Frenchman. At least, at the 
time when our tale begins he 
was a French boy. Listen— 


* Chambers’s Miscellany of 
Tracts, Penny Magazine, and Ca¬ 
talogue of the Great Exhibition. 


STOUT OF JACQUARD-t * 

“ In theycar 179;'>, in an tipper 
room of a wrclihed house in 
tme of the hack streets of 
Lyons', four person? were en¬ 
gaged weaving the gold and 
silver tissue for which (hat town 
is so celebrated. The sun cast 
a feeble light, through the win¬ 
dows, owing to the numberless 
patches of paper which supplied 
the place ot glass. A painful 
silence reigned in the small 
apartment; no sound was beard 
but that of the moving shuttle 
and cords. In front of the loom, 
on a high bench, silt a man of 
about forty years of age, work¬ 
ing bis feet to the right and left, 
oil the treadles of the ill-con¬ 
structed machine. A pale 
young woman and two young 
girls assisted him. 

“At the time of which we 
speak, fearful were the suffer¬ 
ings of those who worked at 
this employment. It was pain¬ 
ful to see the contrast of the rich 
stuffs, thus side by side with 
the wretched clothing of those 
miserable beings. Their know- 


t The following description is 
taken, with considerable altera¬ 
tions, fr«-in one of Chambers's 
Miscellany of Tracts. 
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ledge of the gold, silver, and 
silks, alas! only consisted in 
the labour which the elegant 
patterns entailed! Loud were 
the complaints of the canuts , or 
weavers, us to the smallness of 
their wages. 

“‘Antoinette, do you know 
where Joseph has gone to?* 
asked the man, whose name was 
Jacquard, in a voice which 
spoke of fatigue. 

‘“lie went to the shopkeeper 
for some silk,’ replied his wife. 

“*Ir is u long time since he 
went out* 

“ 4 Hardly two hours; still he 
is invariably obliged to wait. 
But, Mario, yon appear to be 
in pain,’ added she, addressing 
one of the young girls. 

44 4 It is nothing, mother,’ 
replied the girl; 4 it will soon 
be time for sleep; then we can 
forget our fatigue.* 

44 4 Yes, to recommence again 
to-morrow,’ said the man. 

“‘Wluit would you wish, 
Charles?* asked his wife. ‘Is 
not this season hotter than the 
lust, when I have often seen 
you draw the belt tighter 
around your body, the more 
easily to support the pangs of 
hunger wliieh exhausted your 
strung! h ? Though the work at 
present is hard, yet we have, 
thank God, enough to eat. 
Cheer up, my children! if the 
dinner 1ms been meagre, we 
have at least a good Si pper of 
boiled chestnuts and lard, and 
as much bread as vou wisli to 
eat, my little ones. 

*• A slight expression of an¬ 
guish, uttered by the youngest 
and most wretched-looking of 
the girls, attracted the attention 
194 


of the woman, who asked if she j 
was ill. { 

‘“No, aunt,' slowly replied , 
the child, whose look sadly be¬ 
lied her words. 

“ ‘ Would you wish to change 
with me, cousin?* asked Marie: 
‘my work seems easier than 
yours.’ 

‘•‘No; I am very well here,' 
feebly answered Josephine, her 
dim and sunken eyes, and her 
pallid countenance, expressing 
weariness and suffering. 

“ Another interval of silence 
ensued—a repose for the lips, 
but not for the body. 

“‘The wife of Jaubcrt the 
canut died yesterday. Were 
you aware of it, wife ?’ resumed 
the weaver. 

“ * llcavcn protect us! No. 
Of wlmt did she die?’ asked 
Antoinette. 

“ ‘ Of what did our daughter 
die last year? Of what, do all 
the canuts die before their time? 
Wliut but of misery and ex¬ 
haustion ! Look at these chil¬ 
dren, wife!’ continued he, 
looking towards the young girls. 

“ ‘ Ay, wife, it is easy to see,’ 
he said, pointing to Josephine, 
‘that she will soon follow her 
poor mother to the grave. 
Have you not perceived how 
cramped and deformed her 
limbs are? Even rest and 
quiet at night do not restore 
their shape ’ 

“ 4 Josephine Iirs been always 
weak and sickly,’ replied An¬ 
toinette, as if seeking to delude 
even herself. ‘When this piece 
is finished, I shall make her rest 
for some days, and she wjll be 
better after it. With Marie it 
is different; her paleness only 
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arises from confinement in this 
close and ill-aired room; a little 
out-door exercise will restore 
her good looks.' 

“‘ Alas,’ answered the weaver, 
without ceasing his employment, 
‘we shall not be able to pre¬ 
serve her any more than we 
could her sister: she will die, 
and her brother also, my dear 
little Joseph, and we shall have 
no one left to close our eyes, 
my poor wife!' 

“‘God is good, Charles!’ 
answered Antoinette, as if to 
raise her husband’s courage. 
* He will not leave us childless. 
Do you feel unwell, Marie?’ 
Boid she to her daughter. 

“‘No, mother; only a little 
fatigued,' replied the young 
girl. ‘It is Josephine who is 
ill.’ 

“ At this moment their con¬ 
versation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Joseph, the son 
of Jacquard, a tall, delicate lad 
of thirteen years of age. Like 
most children of the canuts, he 
had a subdued and sad expres¬ 
sion of countenance. When at 
rest, it spoke of nothing re¬ 
markable, yet when his pale 
features were lit up by some 
sudden emotion, it changed his 
entire appearance. The truth 
is, Joseph was no ordinaiy boy. 
God had given him good natural 
faculties, which he had culti¬ 
vated by reflection. Joseph 
was always thinking on some 
useful subject or other; but he 
was silent and modest, thus his 
own family did not know the 
extent of his thoughts. 

“ ‘ Where have you remained 
such a length of time?' asked 
the weaver of his son. 


! “‘First of all, here is the 
| silk,' replied Joseph, handing a 
bundle to his mother; ‘ and 
now I’ll tell you what detained 
me, father. In returning from 
the shop of M. Guillaume, I 
met Touissant, the son of 
Francois the canut. When I 
saw him erving, 1 inquired the 
reason, “hfy mother," replied 
he, “has broken the loom; 
father is from home, and I have 
been with Martel the joiner to 
try and get him to repair it, 
but he is so busy that he cannot 
come: the piece mpst remain 
unfinished; and when iny futhcr 
returns to-night, he will'be very 
angry about it. Oh, dear! what 
shall I do?" Then, father, 
finding, from wliat he told me, 
that the loom was not much 
injured, I went home with him, 
aud mended it, so that liis 
mother is now at work again.' 

“‘You! all alone?’ asked 
the weaver, surprised. 

“'It did not require to be 
very clever, father, to do so. 
What a pity that the looms are 
so badly constructed!' 

“‘You think so!' said his 
father ironically. ‘I should 
like to know what you see so 
bad about our looms?' 

“‘Every portion of them, 
father,’ replied the boy with \ 
animation. ‘Must it not be ' 
ill-constructed when it requires ; 
so much exertion to put it in ! 
motion? Is it not a machine { 
which actually kills the work- ; 
men? Do I not see yourself 
covered with perspiration? ( 
Look at Marie, who has lost 4 
her rosy and healthful appear¬ 
ance; observe Josephine-' 

The little canut ceased speak- 
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ing; he could not find words to 
express his feelings nt the decay 
of the poor little girl. 

It is a horrible machine! ’ 
added he a moment after. 

“ ‘ If you have no objection,' 
he continued, ‘I shall take 
Josephine's place for a while, 
father. See, her hands can 
scarcely ply the cords. Come, 
Josephine, what is the matter 
>vith you?' added he, as the 
poor child ran towards him, 
and was caught in his arms. 

“‘Nothing!’ replied the 
young girl in a feeble voice, 
cndcavouVing at the same time 
to return to her employment. 
But the exertion hud been too 
much for her, and she leaned on 
the shoulder of the little ennui. 

‘“Josephine! liow pale she 
is! ’ exclaimed Marie, running 
towards her cousin. ‘ Jose¬ 
phine, why do you not tell us 
when you are suffering? ’ 

“ ‘ Do not weep thus, Marie,’ 
said her mother, as she held 
some vinegar to the nostrils of 
Josephine; ‘this will be no¬ 
thing—nothing, I hope.’ But 
the terror depicted in her 
countenance showed that she 
had not that hope which she 
wished to inspire in others. 

“‘Nothing!’ repeated Marie, 
weeping and pressing her cou¬ 
sin’s hands in hers. ‘ Nothing! 
sec how pole she has become, 
and her hands are damp and 
cold as ice. Josephs'i! Ob, 
mother, she is surely dying!’ 

* “ ‘ Charles, run and seek the 

doctor,’ said Antoinette to her 
husband. ‘Go quickly, 1 in- 
treat vou. May God spare her!* 
ejaculated the poor woman in 
an agony of grief. 
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“ ('buries immediately left 
the room without replying. 

“ ‘ Josephine, speak to me! ’ 
exclaimed Marie; ‘ for pity sake 
speak to me!’ 

“Josephine answered not, 
but remained motionless, sup- I 
ported in the arms of young I 
Jacquard, who gazed on her in j 
sad and silent grief. Her eyes j 
were closed, and a slight breath¬ 
ing alone told that she existed. 
Not a word was spoken by any 
of the iinhuppy family as the 
step of the weaver was heard 
on the stuirca.se. Sobs alone 
betrayed their sorrow, as they 
looked on the deathlike features 
of the young girl. The breath¬ 
ing of Josephine had become 
every moment less perceptible, 
and it ceased altogether, as the 
doctor entered the room. 

“‘Is there, then, no hope?’ 
asked Charles, as the doctor, 
after examining the dying girl’s 
pulse, sadly shook his head. 

“ * You have sent for me too 
late, my friend,’ replied the 
physician, letting full the arm 
of Josephine. 

“As he left the apartment, 
how difficult was it for the 
members of this sad family to 
bring the reality home to their 
minds! And yet the truth was 
there, terrible and striking— 
the poor little creature was no 
more! 

“A burst of sobbing suc¬ 
ceeded. But stem necessity 
forbade any show of grief; the 
eyes of each were dried; and 
silently removing the body of 
the dead child into a corner of 
the room, and covering it with a 
wretched counterpane, the fa¬ 
mily resumed their employment. 

--- - t 
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“ Joseph, as if it had been a 
matter of course, seated hitnsclf 
in the place which had been 
occupied a few minutes before 
by his cousin, crouching him¬ 
self up in the same painful and 
forced attitude tlitit had caused 
her death.*’ 

Ion. That is a very dreadful 
scene, papal Bucli troubles 
were enough to drive Joseph 
Jacquard to invent a machine. 
1 have read in my Latin De¬ 
lectus, “ Necessity is the mother 
of invention ,” ami now I don’t j 
wonder at it. 1 


P. Such a dreadful necessity 
ns that ought to be stopped by 
some invention, or in some other 
way. Ah! we little know how 
industrious people suffer! But, 
Ion, Josephine's was An honour¬ 
able death. Perhaps it is even 
better to suffer so—t.o work 
hard and die, than to live and 
be lazy. 

Who w’ould dare to do that \ 

Jon. To do what, papa? . 

P. To live and not vse the 
time God gives him—to waste 
it; in a word, to be lazy. 

(Continued at p. 209.) 


TIIK SONG OF THE FROSTED WINDOW-PANES. 


Look, how beautiful are we! 

Fashioned in a night, 

Never human eye did see 
More euchanting sight. 
Floral shapes ye here discern. 
Boughs that intertwine, 
Graceful us the feathery fern, 
Or the tcndrillcd vine. 

Look, how beautiful are we! 

As the sunbeams full 
On our leafy mimicry, 
Glorifying all. 

Never jowels rich and rare. 
Gems that gleam and shine, 
With our beauty may compare, 
Frost-work crystalline! 

Truly, beautiful are ye, 

Frosted window-panes! 
Bright your glory as can be 
While it here remains; 

But, like many lovely things 
That we bcc on earth, 

Ye have quick evanishings— 
Death soon follows birth. 


H. G. ADAMS. 
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Chapter II. 

TUB PARTS OF A PLANT—TUB SAP. 


L. Tf you please, papa, I want 
to show you something before 
we begin our lesson. Will 
you just look at these leaves, 
and see how pretty they are ? 
We have picked them from the 
garden and the greenhouse, and 
have written all their names. 


P. They are veiy pretty; and 
I see that they are all simple 
leaves. It will be a good exer¬ 
cise for you to find suitable 
names for their different shapes. 
After we have finished to-day's 
lesson, you may look back at 
the little drawing of the forms 


simple leaves. 
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| of leaves (page 151). You may something more than water: for 
I then compare their forms with it contains oxygen, hydrogen, 

1 those in the drawing, and name and carbon—three gases. 

! them accordingly. W. Yes. But where did it 

: * get the carbon from ? 

! P. We will talk to-day of a P. It collected it on its way 
■ very important part of the plant. up through the sop-vessels. ^ In 
You have heard of the roots these little vessels the sap linds 
1 which collect the sap, of the stein mutter which has been stored 
! which conveys th^ sup, of the up from the previous year; it 
! leaves which digest the sap,— dissolves this, and canics it up 
j to-day let us talk of the Hap with it. , i 

' itself. IK. But whnt is the gopd of 

j Wc have already had the doing that, pupa? 
principal part of its liistor}'. P. Iain not sure. I told you 

I>oyou remember any thing that that plants not onlyyjxhale the 
I have said of it ? wutcr of their sup, but they 

! W. Yes, papa; you said that ( breathe. You have often heurd 
when the sap useends to the of the carbon which makes the 
; leaves it is little better than blood in our veins so black ? 
water, but that when it descends Jon. Yes; it is the waste from 
it is very thick. our bodies. 

P. It*is then not only of dif- P. And you know how the 
fereut substance, butit possesses oxygen from the air mixes with 
different qualities. that carbon and carries it off in 

In some foreign trees, for in- the form of breath? 
stance, the rising sap is quite W. Yes; we have heard of 
harmless,—it is often drawn off, that a great many times, 
and it makes a refreshing drink; P. Exactly iu the same way 

but when the sap of the same j the carbon of plants is col- 
trcc descends, it has most acrid ; looted ; it unites with the 
and poisonous properties, so I oxygen of the sap, and forms 
that you could not bear it within carbonic acid, which is breathed 
your mouth. out through the leaves. I 

Ion. And do the leaves cause think, therefore, that the mat- 
all that change in the sap, pnpn ? ter which the rising sap finds in , 
P. Yes. Think how curious the sap-vessels, is the «■*«/« car- 
it is that this great change lion that forms the ‘‘breath” of 
should be made by the addition the plant; but lam not sure of ! 
of gases from the air! Water this. 

is composed of,two gases— oxy- Ion. We will stippose it to be j 

gen and hydrogen. Can you re- true; then we shall have heard , 
member that? * of three changes made with the 

Jon. I can; we have heard sap when it reaches the leaves, 
those names so often—oxygen 1st, It carries off the waste 

and hydrogen. carbon, nud forms breath. 

P. But when the rising sap , 2nd, It exhales a great quan- 
has reached the leaves, it is ; tity of its water through its 
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stomata, which arc kept open 
by the light. 

3rd, It absorbs carbon from 
! the carbonic acid in the air; 
thus its qualities are changed, 
and it becomes thicker. 

■ 

P. All this you have learned 
before. Let us now see what 
! becomes of the sap thus thick- 
: cned and prepared. 

; JVe may say, 4thly, It dc- 
scend$ through a set of vessels 
i which are in the under side of 
i the leaf, through the petiole, 
and down tjje branches. 

As I have told you, it passes 
down between the sap-wood and 
the inside layer of bark. It is 
now in a most interesting state, 
and is called cambium. 

Ion. Why is it interesting? 

P. Because it is the substance 
from which the new parts of the 
plant are formed. It forms, as I 
have told yo u, new flowers, seeds, 
and hnds; sonic of it forms the 
new layer of sap-wood, and the 
new layer of bark. 

IK I should like to see some 
cambium. 

P. Yon may easily do so by 
cutting the stem of a plant 
when the cambium is descend¬ 
ing. Yon will And that it is a 
sticky substance like albumen , 
which yon have often seen. 

Ion. Yes; the white of an 
egg is albumen. 

P. And you know that the 
Jibrin in the blood of anim Is is 
made from albumen. See how 
the cambium is like it. If yon 
draw some off from the stem and 
let it settle, it will arrange itself 
in a tissue just as fibrin does. 

IK Ami you said fibrin is the 
liquid flesh of animals, papa. 
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P. True; so cambium may be j 
called the liquid wood of the plant. : 

W. You said also, pupa, that j 
fibrin is formed from albumen ; j 
what is cambium formed from ? j 
P. Cambium consists almost ' 
entirely of two substances, gum ' 
und sugar. These two sub- I 
stances are the basis (or founda- 1 
tion) of a tree’s wood, just as i 
albumen is the basis of an ani- ! 
mal’s flesh. 

L. Which is the better foan- \ 
dation, papa? j 

P. Albumen is; and if yon ■ 
like to remember the hard j 
names of some gases, I will j 
show you why. You will then 
sec the great difference between 
animal and vegetable substance. 

Gum and sugar consist of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 

But albumen consists of car¬ 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen ; and without this gas, 
nitrogen, nnimal life cannot be 
sustained. Now you may sec j 
why you could not live on the ! 
wood of trees. j 

L. Yes; because it is formed j 
of gum and sugar (or cambium)^ 1 
and has not any nitrogen in it. 
But some parts of vegetables ■ 
contain nitrogen. i 

P. Yes—the seeds of the j 
corn-plants, peas, beans, &c., • 
and there is a little in the 
tubers of the potato and others. : 

I think thnt you now under- j 
stand the principal offices of the ‘ 
thickened sap which has been • 
digested in the leaves. ! 

IK It is very wonderful to [ 
think of, papa. It consists princi- I 
pally of gum and sugar, and yet it ' 
is formed into so many different 
kinds of flowers, fruits, and buds! 
P. You would wonder much 
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more if 1 had time to tell you of 
the peculiar substances, or “se¬ 
cretions,” as they are called, 
which are formedfrom this sap. 
The substance in the seeds of 
the corn-plants which contains 
nitrogen, is called gluten; the 
similar substance in the legu¬ 
minous plants is called legumen. 
From other seeds we get oils, 
such as cocoa-mqf, olive, rape, 
and linseed oil. From the 
flowekr of plants we get “ vo¬ 
latile” oils, containing beautiful 
odours, such as oil of rose, oil 
of lavender, jessamine, almonds, 
and cloves. Besides these, we 
get dyes and colouring substances 
from the wood, medicines from 
the bahk, and resins and gums 
in great variety. I will just 
mention a few of the substances 
into which this sap is changed. 
It forms turpentine, resin, tar, 
India-rubber, gutta pcrcha, 
mastic, gamboge, gum-arabic, 
gum-tragacanth, vegetable wax, 
and tallow; vegetable milk, 
camphor, opium; the dyes, saf¬ 
fron, turmeric, indigo, madder, 
logwood, archil, annatto (for 
colouring cheese), nut-gall (the 
acid of which is used to make 
black ink), citric acid, oxalic 
acid, and many more things 
besides. You may truly won¬ 
der when you think of the 
changes which God makes with 
the gases which the trees gather 
ffcom the air and earth! 

| W. And it seems wondcrfnl 
; when you think that the gases 
■ which form the vegetables were 
; once part of some animal. I 
j shall become a vegetable one 
1 day—I’ll be a cabbage! I 
' mean “ my body,** when it de- 
I cays, and is dissolved again into 


gases, they may become part of 
a cabbage. 

Ion. Or it may become part 
of the sap of a tree, and may 
form some vegetable oil. So 
you may one day be burning in 
a lamp, and may give light for 
your descendants to reud by. 

lf r . Ah! and the vegetable 
substances we use now may 
have formed part of some man 
ot animal. Papa's pocket* 
handkerchief may have been 
part of William the Conqueror! 
Yon said that sap forms dye, 
and the haudkcrchi^ is dyed 
yellow with saffron. 

P. That may all be true; but 
one of the great lessons to be 
learned is, that God keeps order 
in His kingdom of nature by 
these changes. This lesson you 
will learn more fully soon. 

Memory Lesson 4. TTIE 

Parts of a plant— 

THE SAP. 

1. The Sap is the fluid part of 
the plant, similar to the fluid in 
animals called blood. 

2. It is absorbed from the earth 

by the spongioles at the ends o f the 
rootlets, and is then little else than 
watt i. It is formed into perfect ; 
sap by the leaves. \ 

3. The thickened sap, which 

descends the tree , consists princi- i 
pally of gum and sugar , formed I 
from the carbon inhaled by the 
leaves. The thick sap which , 
forms the new wood is called | 
“ cambium .” | 

4. The functions of the sap are , 

to repair the waste ire the plant, 
and to form new parts so that it , 
may grow t being similar to the j 
functions of blood. | 

t 
l 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


LONDON—TI1B ANCIENT 

“Mi dear Children, 
‘“Arc there any more ancient 
buildings ? ’ I asked my friend, 
as we walked homeward from 
Westminster to the City. 

| “ ‘ Yes, here is one. This old 

gateway, and a very incon¬ 
venient place it is. You see 
that it divides the Strand and 
Fleet Street. Now look at the 
stream of 4 o nimbuses and other 
vehicles, and see how they have 
to wait until they can get 
through the narrow gateway/ 

“ 1 Rut it is a fine old stone 
building,’ I said. 

“‘So it is; yet it is an ob¬ 
struction, for alt that. It is only 
allowed to remain because it is 
so ancient, and is a great 
favourite. It is one of the City 
boundaries, hut it is not of 
much use on that account. The 
gates are only shut on great 
j occasions, when the Queen 
| visits the City. Then, as Ilcr 
i Majesty rides from Westminster 
\ up to the City in her fine stute- 
! coach, the state-conch, and 
, horses, and guards, and all the 
1 other coaches in the fino pro- 
' cession have to stop. The 
Queen then lias to knock at the 
gates, and to nsk the Lord 
Mayor to let her in. Then the 
Lord Mayor is very g .teious. 
He opens his gates, and allows 
Her Majesty to enter.’ 

“ * What is the good of doing 
that?’ I asked. 

*“Oh, never mind I You 
must not always ask that ques¬ 
tion. I suppose you know that 
902 


buildings (Continued). 

this gateway is called Temfle 
Bar. It was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and was 
built in 1672, after the great 
tire of London.’ 

“We went through Temple 
Bar, and my fncud pointed out 
a narrow turning in Fleet 
Street, which led to ‘ the Tem¬ 
ple.’ The Temple is one of 
the Inna of Courts which abound 
in this neighbourhood. These 
inns of court are the head¬ 
quarters of the lawyers and 
young law students. Ronnd 
about Fleet Sticct and Chan-, 
eery Lane arc the Inner Temple 
nnd Middle Tumple, Sergeants’ 
Inn, Clifford’s Inn, and Lincoln’s 
Inn. Beyond Chancery Lane, 
are Gray’s Inn and Furnival’s 
Inn. They are all queer, 
mouldy-looking old places. 

“ ‘ What was thut fine build¬ 
ing which I peeped into as 
wc came down the Strand?’ 

“ ‘ That is another of the 
public buildings. It is called 
Somerset House. It was first 
built as a palace by the Duke 
of Somerset, whilst he was pro¬ 
tector, in the reign of Edward 
VI. In the year 1780, the old 
building was (allied down, and 
the present one erected. It iS 
now used principally for “ Go¬ 
vernment offices,” such as the 
Admiralty , the office for Stamps 
and Taxes , &c.’ 

“We passed on, away from 
Temple Bar, down Fleet Street, 
on into Chcapsidc. On our 
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way thither we stopped to look “ ‘This,* said my friend, ‘ is 
again at Christ’s Hospital, the hull or banqueting-room, 
or the Blue-coat School, as it is where the great City feasts are 
commonly called. held. It is 153 feet long, and 

“‘Stop!’said my friend, when 53 feet high, and it has space 
w r e reached the iron railings, for 6,000 persons. I dare say 
Here we found a knot of people that more turtle has been eaten 
looking through at the boys in this great place than in any 
who were playing in their large other part of the world. I Inn- 
playground. I never saw so i dreds, and perhaps thousands, 
many boys together before, and ! of dishes nre sometimes served 
as they jumped and ran about 1 at one time. The dazzling 
in their long blue petticoats i gold and silver plate on which 
and yellow stockings, they the various meats and fruits are 
looked very singular. brought up is worth un immense 

“ ‘There are about 1,400 chil- sum of money. If y#»u were to 
dren in this school,’ said my come to see a City banquet, it 
friend. * In Henry VIII.’s time might remind you of the old 
the monastery of Grey friars Homans, and their great feasts; 
stood here. You know what but those given in this room by 
was done to the monasteries the Mai ok and Coupoiiation 


and religious houses in that 
monarch's reign. This monas¬ 
tery was given by the king to 
the people of London for the 
use of the poor. His son, the 
young Edward VI., increased 
the value of the gift by adding 
to its riches, lie signed u 
charter, hy which it became a 
charity-school for poor and 
helpless children. From that 
time its riches have increased, 
nntil its income is about 
£60,000 per annum. 

“‘The younger children do 
not reside m London; but about 
500 are brought up at Hertford.’ 

“ On reaching Clicapsidc, we 
turned drtwn a small street 
called King Street, and arrived 
at the Guildhall. 

“A strange old building it 
seemed, with its numerous little 
Gothic windows; but we quickly 
passed inside into a very large 
hall. 


! are perhaps more magnificent. 
There were 6,000 people at the 
great feast given to the sove¬ 
reigns of Europe in 1814.’ 

“ ‘Those arc splendid win- 
j dows at each end of the hall,’ 
I I said. ‘ Look at those strange 
men in the two further corners 
of the room; they look* like 
i giants.’ 

“ ‘ Those,’ said my friend, 
j ‘ arc the two famous characters 
; whom you so often heard of 
| when you lived in the nursery. 
They* have been the subject of 
1 many a nursery talc.’ 

“ ‘ Are they the famous Gog 
and Magoo?’ 

‘“Yes; let us go and see 
them. We may walk round 
the hall.’ 

“ Then, dear children, for 
the first time in my life, I went 
j up to Gog and Magog, and stood 
1 close to them. 1 had felt great 
•veneration for them when quite 
; a little boy, but now my awe 
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| quickly vanished, for 1 found 
I that they were made of wood. 
They were only ugly wooden 
images, covered with a great 
quantity of paint. One is said 
to represent an ancient Briton, 
and the other a Saxon. We 
soon left them to look at the 
more beautiful statues which 
were placed round the hall. 
There were statues of Lord 
Chatham, and William 1*itt, 
Nelson, and Alderman Bkck- 

PORI). 

w ‘ Are there any other offi¬ 
ces in the guildhall ? ’ 1 said, 
* besides this great banqueting- 
room.’ 

“ * Yes. ■ There arc several 
courts of law which arc peculiar 
to the City. There is the Lord 
Mayor’s Court, the Sheriffs’ 
Court, the Chamberlain’s Court, 
and a Court of Petty Session 
where the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen net as magistrates, 
and try all who arc taken up 
by the policemen for petty 
offences. There arc eases 
being' tried in some of these 
courts now, but it is not worth 
while to Rtop and hear them. 
Let us go.* 

“ On leaving the hall, I asked 
my friend, ( What is the use of 
the Lord Mayor, and what is 
meant by a “ corporation ” ? ’ 

“ ‘The Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation/ he said, ‘ are the 
“ government ” o'f the City. 
Every large city has its mayor, 
whose business it is to keep it 
in order while he is in office. 
Most cities have a certain 
amount of property belonging 
to them. This is public pro¬ 
perty, and is to be spi at for the 
public good. As the mayor 
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and corporation are the govern¬ 
ment, it is their business to use 
this money properly. They 
spend it to make improvements 
in the streets and buildings of 
the city. It is also spent in 
maintaining the police and pri¬ 
sons—in “ entertainments,” &c.’ 

“ ‘ Has the City of London 
much public money?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Yes; the houses and lands 
belonging to the City arc a very 
large property. The money 
received as rent, and from other 
sources, is more than £160,000 j 
per annum. This may seem 
to you a large sum to spend 
every year, but part of it is 
also spent in salaries to the 
officers of the Corporation. 
The Lord Mayor has £8,000 
for the year that he is in 
office.* 

“ ‘ That,’ I said, 1 seems to 
he too ranch.* 

“ ‘ Not at all. The Mayor 
generally finds while he is in 
office that his expenses nre 
greater than his income. The 
great Lord Mayor’s Show 
must cost agreut deal of money; 
and the banquet that follows is, 
perhaps, more expensive still.’ 

“ ‘ It is a curious thing that 
he should spend the public I 
money in that way. You said I 
that it was used for the public 
good* 

“ * And so it is. The public 
are amused, nnd the amuse¬ 
ment does them good.’ 

“ ‘ But to spend so much 
for the dinner afterwards?’ 

'“Well! the Corporation 
must be kept up, and that 
cannot be done without din¬ 
ners.’ 

“ By this time we had 
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passed Chcnpside again, and 
were standing in the Poultry. 
4 There,’ said my friend, * is 
. another of the ancient build¬ 
ings. It was begun in the year 
1739, and it is u very large 
place. It contains u grand 
“Egyptian Ilall,” which has 
- nothing Egyptian about it, a 
1 ball-room, a saloon, and other 
splendid apartments.’ 
j 44 4 What is the building 
I called?’ 

( ‘“It is called the Mansion 
i House; and you might think 
• it was a very bad place, for it 
[ changes its tenants every \ ear.’ 
i “ 4 Who is the tenant now? ’ 

, 44 4 The Loud Mayor. It is 

! the resilience of the Mayor 
> during bis year of authority; 

when his time is 44 up,” he has 
I to move out, and make room 
for his successor.’ 

44 4 1 understand,’ I said. 4 1 
think 1 should like to be Lord 
Mayor. Where must I go to 
j be chosen ? ’ 

j 44 4 Go where you like,’ said 
my friend, laughing, ‘it will 
not matter much. But you 
must first be made an aldermun. 
I will tell you how it is all 
! done. The government of 
! London consists of the Lord 
Mayor, two sheriffs, twenty-five 
j aldermen, two hundred and six 
i common-councilmen, and other 
' officers. Each alderman has 
his own part of the City to 
attend to, whieh is called his 
ward; so that there are twenty- 
six wards, as Ahhjnte ward, 
His/iojistjafe ward, Crippleyate 
ward, &c. Each alderman is 
also a justice of the peace for 
the City, and sits to try the 
prisoners which are brought 


into the Mansion House 
Court, or Guildhall Court, by 
the policemen.’ 

44 4 What must I do,’ I said, 
4 to be made an alderman? ’ 

• 4 4 You must do a great 
many things. You must, I 
believe, become a freeman, and 
a liveryman, and then a com- 
mon-council-mau. Then you 
must wait until the alderman 
in your ward dies; then ypu 
must show the freemen of tlint 
waid that you arc better fitted 
to be an alderman thnn any 
one else ; and then-yon must 
persuade them to erect you.’ 

44 4 Then, I am afraid I shall 
not have time to do ull that, 
as T am only going to remain 
in Loudon a week, lYrhups 
you will trv to be Lord Mayor 
instead. Ilerc wc ure at the 
Monument. Are you going up V’ 

“‘No, thank you,’ suul iny 
friend; 4 1 wunt to get home to tea. 
This is the last of the uncicut 
buildings which wc will notice. 
You know that Sir Cmtisro- 
i'Heu Wren lived at the time of 
the great fire of London; and 
that lie rebuilt a great part of 
the City. He also designed this 
monument, whieh was erected 
in remembrance, of the sad 
event, at a cost of £15,000. It 
is situated about 202 feet from 
the spot where the fire began, 
and is, therefore, built 202 lect 
high. If you go inside you 
can ascend to the top by a 
black marble staircase, which 
is spiral. On the summit you 
sec thut there is a blazing gilt 
ornament. From the plat- 
form which you see around it, 
there is a most splendid view of 
the City.’ 
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“ After looking at tlie people 
who were up there, and who 
seemed very small indeed, we 
turned our faces towards home, 
where I counted up the principal 
ancie.nl huihling&of London. Here 
arc their names. The Tower, 
St. Paul's, Westminster 
A obey, Christ's Hospital, 


Guildhall, the Mansion- 
house, and the Monument. 
Think about them, and see 
what you can remember 
about each; and believe me, 

“ Dear children, 

“ Your uflbctionute friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 


GOD SPEED TEE PLOUGH. 

Gon speed the plough, the toiling plough, 

" O’er hill and valley fair: * 

A blessing on his sunburnt brow 
Who guides ifs shining share; 

A hlesBing on his Tortile land, 

And on his loaded wain, 

And on the merry harvest hand 
That reap the ripenod grain. 

God speed the plough, the penceful plough; 
Hword ! rust within thy slioath; 

A fierce and sullen tiling wert thou, 

Oh 1 chosen friend of death. 

Go, moulder with tho helms and shields 
Of flats long since gone hy, 

For tho plough hath won o'er bloodless fields 
A holier victory. 

God speed tlie plough, the noble plough, 

The filler’s manly toil, 

That bids the golden harvest glow 
O'er all tho fruitful soil; 

Not ours the olii'e and the vino 
Of sunny Prance and Spain; 

Tlmu host denied tlie oil and wine, 

But not tlie blessed grain. 

Now, ploughman, trace the furrow fair 
Along the cultured mead, 

Then, Father, to thy fostering care, 

We leave tho precious seed; 

Then, who has heard the lion’s cry, 

And fed the raven's brood, 

Bend down Thy blessing from on high, 

And give Tliy children food. 

Qimds. 
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13th Week. 


FRIDAY. Poetry. 


ADDRESS TO CERTAIN GOLD FISHES. 

Restless for mu of livincr light, 

Qimcriug on jour lucid wings, 

Cheating still tho curious sight 
With a thousand shadowings; 

Varimifl as the tints of even, 

Gorgeous as the hues of lienven, 

Reflected on your native streams 
In flitting, flashing, billowy gleams! 
Harmless warriors, clud in mail 
Of silver breastplate, golden scale; 

Mail of Nature's own bestowing, 

With peaceful radiance mildly glowing— 
Fleet are yc as fleetest galley. 

Or pirate rover sent from Bailee; 

Keener than the Tartar’s arrow, 

Sport ye iu your sea so narrow. 

Was the sun himself your sire? 

Were ye born of vital fire? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers, 

Buch ns we foteli from eastern bowers 
To mock this murky clime of ours? 

Upwards, downwards, now ye glanoe, 
Weaving many a mazy daneo; 

Beaming still to grow in size 
When ye would elude our eyes— 

Pretty creatures! we might deem 
Ye wore happy as yc seem, 

As gay, as gamesome, and as blithe, 

As light, ns loving, and os lithe, 

Ab gladly earnest in your play 
As when ye gleam’d in far Cathay; 

And yet, since on this hapless earth 
There’s small ninoerity in mirth, 

And laughter oft is but nn art - 
To drown the outcry of the heart; 

It tuny lie that your ceaseless gambols— 

Your wheelings, darlings, divings, rambles— 
Your restless roving round and round 
The circuit of yourcnstal bound— 

Is but the task of weary pain, 

An endless labour dull and vain; 

And while your forms are gaily shining, 

Your little lives are inly pining! 

Nay—but still I fain would dream 
That ye are happy as ye seem, 

Deck’d in Oriental pride. 

By homely British firesido. 

* HARTLEY COLIRIDOB. 
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SATURDAY. 


Music. 


SONGS FOR TIIE SEASONS.—SPRING. 

(from “aoiroa roii thi wiLOUHiaa.'’) 

Words and 'Music by Miss C. A. Howbli. —Arranged for three voices 

by O. Ckalonbb. 
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A JOURNAL OK INSTRUCTION FOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 

14th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDt’STKV. 


ANOTHER MAN WHO INVENTED A LOOM ((uUtilhH‘<l\ 


; J\ Tiik death of Josephine 
■ made a deep impression on the 
mind of the young Jucquurd. 
“ I think,'’ he said to his lather, 
i the next time he spoke, ** 1 
I cannot he a n/««/.” lie told his 
J lather that no one ought to work 
, at the loom unless a better one 
! were imeiiled, because it killed 
the workmen. 

Yount; Jacquard’s father 
i shook his head, and told his 
i son that ii could not be im- 
i proved,—just us the inanufae- 
; tnrers of .Manchester had tohl 
, Dr. Caitw right. The boy, 

[ however, persisted ill his idea, 
and persuaded his father to let 
him leave the business of a 
weaver, and become a hook- 
himler. 

As a bookbinder's appren¬ 
tice, Jacquard showed u groat 
taste for mechanics. He im¬ 
proved his knowledge, und 
before he became a man no 
doubt he had thought much 
about the had loom which had 
caused the death of Josephine, 
and so many others. I dare 
say that lie thought of many 
plans for mnkiug a new ma¬ 
chine, hut lie did not carry 
them out. 

At lust n circumstance hap¬ 
pened which induced him to 
trv his abilities. Hu was read- 


ing a newspaper, when he sqw 
tluit the llntjiilI'judfl// of /jwtlon 
1 ollcted a large sum of money 
i to anyone who would invent 
. a machine which thev wanted. 

, This machine was id he useful 
for a v cry peculiar process of 
thread-making. As soon as 
Jacquard saw this, he set his 
wits to work, and after many 
fruitless attempts, he found out 
the plan of weaving that was 
wanted. lie then made a 
model of u machine to weave 
the thread according to thuL 
plan. 

The whole invention, how¬ 
ever, was so simple, that he 
thought, of course, somebody 
must have discovered it before 
him; so he put the model awuy, 
und forgot all uhouL it. 

The model might have been 
quite forgotten, hut that a 
Iricud was one day talking with 
Jacquard about the dillicullv in 
making the thrcud-niaehiue that 
was wanted. 

When Jacquard heard this, 
he showed his friend the mod* 1 
that lie had made. *• Of eoiir.se,” 
he said, “I am not the only 
person who has discovered it.” 

Jacquard's friend examined 
his model, und asked to he 
jtrusted with it that he might 
show it to some one else. 

2H‘J 
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Jacquard consented; and soon 
he again forgot all about the 
matter, while his friend took 
the treasure which was lent 
him to the proper authorities. 

The nioilel, however, was not 
forgotten by others who saw it; 
and before long .Jacquard re¬ 
ceived a summons to attend 
before the magistrate (called 
the ju rjerf) of the city of 1 jvuiih. 
Jacquard could not imagine 
. why he was sent for, but he 
immediately obeyed the order, 
and soou stood before the 
magistrate. 

“ ‘Monsieur,’ said the mugis> 
trate, ‘ I have heard of your 
ability as a mechanic, and have 
therefore sent for you.’ 

“‘It must be some person 
who wishes to puss oif a joke 
at my expense, Monsieur lc 
Prefect,’ said Jacquard, con¬ 
fused. 

“ ‘I assure you that it is not: 

have vou not lutelv made an 
■ • 

admirable discovery? ’ 

wf 

“ ‘ Very simple, sir—very 
simple.’ 

i “ ‘ Hut very useful to hu- 
| inanity.’ 

j “ ‘ I have not been so vain as 
I to suppose so, sir.’ 

I “ ‘ The mechanism is most 
ingenious : you uru indeed a 
clever workman, M. Jac¬ 
quard ! ’ 

‘•‘Monsieur is vc*\ good to 
say so.’ 

“And this filet! 1 .• id the 
prefect, as he took from his 
desk the model which Jacquard 
had givcu to his friend. 

“ ‘ It certainly is mine, sir ; 
but I had altogether forgotten 
it until a few minutes since. \ 
replied Jacquard witn naivete.” 
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The magistrate then told 
him that no one else who 
had seen it had foigotLcu it. 
He told Jacquard to go home 
and make a similar machine. 
He did so, and at the. end of 
three weeks he brought it hack 
to the prefect, who sent it at 
once to the First Consul of 
Fiance, AI. Rupoluou Bona- 
parte. 

Bonupurlc was, you know, a 
man of war, vet he knew how 
important were all improve¬ 
ments in the arts of peace. 
Hu did not, however, show 
much reaped for the inventor, 
hut sent an order from Paris for 
his arrest. It therefore hap¬ 
pened that a few weeks after 
Jacquard’s visit to the prefect 
he was again sent for. 

“ ‘ Monsieur,’ sniil the prefect 
to him, ‘jon must imme¬ 
diately set out for Paris.* 

“‘Set out for Paris, sir!’ re¬ 
plied Jacquard! ‘ And by whose 
orders, may I ask ? ’ 

‘“Those of the First Consul, 
Na pol eon Hon a pa rte.” 

‘“It is impossible: there 
must be some mistake as to the 
name, sir. What have 1 done ? 
What can the First Consul want 
of me—a poor, unknown work¬ 
man ? ’ 

“‘The orders of the First 
Consul admit of no delay, my 
dear M. Jacquard: they must be 
obeyed. A postchaisc waits for 
you at the door; and further, 
this man (the prefect pointed to 
n I/endurma ) has orders to uc- 
compuny you. and not lose 
sight of you.’ 

“ ‘ Hut I am neither a robber 
nor a criminal, sit; there must 
be some error as to the name,’ 
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said Jacquard in extreme agitu- day lie learned something new 
turn. from the wonders of industry 

‘ Calm yourself, M. Jae- around him; und lie. again 
(|uurd,‘ said the prefeet. *Bc thought of his long-cherished 
assured that the First Consul is | idea of constructing a loom to 
a man who knows how to np- [ relieve the eauiits of his native 
predate talent wherever it is j town. Now all his difficulties 
found. Yon will find that he ! seemed to vanish, and he eon- 
has good reasons for acting strutted a full-sized maeliine 
thus, Gome, get into the after the model that had l»cen 
chaise, M. Jacquard; l promise of such service to him. This, 

' that no harm shall belal you; when completed, ga\e generifl 

the gendarme will take cure j satisfaction. A magnificent 

that you want for nothing. \ shawl, destined for Josephine, 

, Good-by, sir, and a pleasant the wife of Bonaparte, was , 
, journey to you.’ shown him. It >nd been 

: “Jacquard had never before wrought in n loom that had ; 

1 been in Buns; and the first cost more than twenty thousand 
! place they stopped at on their francs, lie tried to inaiiiifac- , 

1 arrival in the capital was at the turc this luxury with a less ■ 

, Conservatory of Arts. The eomplieated, and a much less j 

1 lirst persons whom he met with expensive machinery; and in i 
w ere Bonaparte, then First Con- this lie succeeded beyond his ! 
sul, and Carnot, the prime most sanguine expectations. , 
minister. “While thus employed for , 

*“ Is it \ou who call yourself Bonaparte, lie, had steadily per- , 
Joseph Jacquard?' demanded severed in his endeavours to . 
Carnot in a brusque tone. ‘ Is perfect the machine which had 
it you who pretends to do what j engrossed his thoughts from 1 
no one else can accomplish—to l boyhood, and in 1801 completed 
form a knot on a stretched j the one know'll astlie ‘Jacquard 
cord?’ j Loom.* This was exhibited at 

“ Surprised by the tone, of the the Exposition of Arts in 1’itris 
speaker, and awed at finding the same vear; uml, with all 
himself in the presence of such its improvements, worked bv 
high personages, the youth did steam-power, it was seen in the 
not immediately reply. But Great Exhibition of 1831. 
Bonaparte, with that kindness he 

could.so well assume, asked .lac- “The Jacquard-loom, lmw- 

quard u few trivial questions, and ever, was ill received by tbo.-e 
led him by degrees into an uni- for whose benefit it was in- 
mated conversation. tended. Jueqiuml received from 

“ Jacquard w'us soon after set the French Government a pen- 
to work in the Conservatory, sion of a thousand crowns for 
Here, all the secrets of media- liis discover}*, and he expected 
nics, which till then he had that he should have no difficulty ! 
been unable to^tudv, were laid j in establishing the loom in his ; 
open to his inspection. Everv ; native city. Filled, therefore, 1 
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I with the hope of doing pood to 
| his fellow-townsmen, Jacquard 
returncil to Lyons, ami having, 
at his own expense, constructed 
one of the machines, lie invited 
the Conseil ties JVntfhomines (a 

■ hodv who watched over the in¬ 
terests of the Lyon esc trade) 
to inspect it, and give their 
opinions. 

“ Alas! all Jacquard's hopes 
‘ were soon dispelled. To his 
: great dismay * the Con- 
] soil* not only opposed the intro- 
: duction of his loom, hut guve 
I orders tlq*t it should he pub- 
i licly destroyed. This was 
accordingly done in the Place, 
amidst the shoutsaud rejoicings 
. of the populace. In his own 
words, ‘ the iron was sold for 
iron, the wood for wood,and its 
: inventor disgraced.’ Ilis in- 
. \ cation excited such an enmity 
, against him among the weavers. 

; that he three times narrowly 
. escaped with his life. 

, *• But at last the ignorance, 

i ami prejudice, of the people of 
i Lyons were obliged to gi vc way. 
The manufactuiers of England 
adopted the .Jacquard loom, 

; and made such rapid strides in 
1 the manufacture of gold and 

■ silver tissues, that the ctVeets of 
J Iheir competition were felt. 

The inventor then came, for- 
| ward once more; he generously 
forgot the ha<l treatment he had 
i received, and under his super- 
1 intendenec looms we. e con¬ 
st rueted, and were soon em¬ 
ployed in most of the silk 
manufacturing districts of 
i France. 

| ‘“Many improvements were 
'■ made from time t' time hv 
i Jacquard; and, happv in the 
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thought of being instrumental 
not onlv in adding to the pros¬ 
perity of the workmen ami the 
employers, he lived modestly 
ami retired, without desiring 
anything more. 

“In a great measure owing 
to this machine, the ramits have 
acquired almost u new exist¬ 
ence. If the work is not always 
plenty', at least it docs not kill 
them. In the schools and in 
the workshops, instead of the 
pale and emaciated beings who 

formerly earned n scan tv sub- 
• * 

sistencc with their very life- 
blood, are to he seen well- 
dressed ami rmldv-looking chil¬ 
dren. The men no longer 
wear that heartbroken and 
timid look which belonged then 
to their profession, hut appear 
at the present day the mo't 
healthv and well-disposed class 
of artisans in Lyons. 

“The fabrication of the stalls 
lias nlso wonderfully increased. 
In 1788 there w r crc but two 
hundred and forty looms in 
Lyons for the manufacture of 
studs; in 1801, at the time of 
Jacquurd's discovery’, there were 
two thousand eight hundred; 
at the present day there arc 
more than thirty-two thousand 
looms at work, of which num¬ 
ber the ingenious machines 
invented* by .Jacquard count 
nearly one-third. 

“Towards the close of his 
life, Jacquard, wishing to enjoy 
the society of his sister and her 
children, retired to a small 
villa, a few leagues from Lyons. 
Here he was visited by many 
illustrious foreigners, anxious 
to converse with the man whose 
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name had spread over all j “ * 1 have received more limit 
Europe. j T sought,’ replied Jacquard’ 

** ‘Through you, the maim -1 ‘and 1 desire no further.’ 
faeturers have all grown rich,’j “This useful man, born of 
remarked a visitor. ! obscure parents, and wlm 

•**So much the better,’ re- were not forgotten by him 
plied Jacquard. * I have retired in his prosperity, ended his ' 
on a moderate competency, and days peaceably, in August. 

I have no cause to complain; 1&44. A subscription was opered 
it is sufficient for me that I 1 bv the C'onseil tics l’nid’- 

•> i 

have been of service to my ! homfhes of Lyons, for the 
fellow-citizens.’ ' purpose of raising a momp- 

“‘Yoiir townsmen,’ said a ' incut .suitable to 1 he memory 
stranger of distinction, * have not of him who lmd become one of 
treated you with proper respect.’; the benefactors of mankind." 

_ I 

” i 

T11K SWALLOW. 

Tin: warm hroath of summer 
Ibis burst the trust’s chain ; 

The earth is all blossom; 

but the bird of my bosom, 

My beautiful swallow, returns not again. 

I hear its gay fellows— 

Moro fail iifnl, alas!— 1 

The bright dawn saluting ; 1 

With rapid wing shooting, I 

1 sec them across the hluc lake's surface pass. 

Lung known—long beloved! 

WIicii will (lam return 

To cheer me, heart-weary l 

In absence so dreary 

From thee, O my swallow ! I linger and mourn. ' 

For thee does my window I 

Half-open remain: 

What hinders thee, dearest? 

Can it be that thou fearest > 

In me it barely tyrant with prison and chain ? 

The (lower in the wild-wood 
(Jives place to the fruit: 

The summer on stouleth; 

Aral each day revealeth 

My liopo of thy coining grown fainter and mute. 

i 

My strain, once so glecaome, 

Js now a sail song; 

Art thou faithful no longer? j 

*Hns death proved the stronger? ! 

No matter; thy minstrel will pine for thee long. 
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Chapter II. 


THE PARTS OF A PLANT—THE FLOWER. 


\l\ Here is a pretty flower. 



/on. There now. pupil, you 
nrc gi\ing us one of your 
Ion*' unim*.s again; hut l re¬ 
member what “reproduction” 
means. You said that when a 
plant begins to grow, it dies ; 
and, that before it dies, it forms 
little organs which produce 
utjuin ; that is to say, they form 
new plants. 

11'. And those little organs 
are called seeds; so, how can 
a Jioiver be an organ of repro¬ 
duction ? It will not grow if 
you put it in the ground. 

/*. Wn : .t a little while, and 
you will sec. The organs we 
have hitherto tulkcd of, such as 
the root, leaves, and sap, are 
useful to produce ue>. parts, 
and to sustain the life of the 
tree; but these organs of repro¬ 
duction have different func¬ 
tions. Let us cxnniine the 
flower. If you will point out 
its parts, I will tel 1 you their 
names. 
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W. Then I will begin with 
flic Stalk of the flower. Has 
that any name, papa? 

P. Yes; the stalk of the leaf, 
)'*u may remember, we called 
the petiole. The flower-stalk is 
called the peduncle. 

L. Hath the ptdunrfe and the 
petiole, begin from the same 
place on the stem of the plant. 
A little way up on the peduncle 
there is something like a small 
leaf. 

P. That is not a true leaf; it 
is called a bract. What else do 
you notice ? 

/on. Look at the end of the 
peduncle; the flowin’ does not 
grow directly upon it, hut there 
is a sort of green cup made of 
leaves for the flower to sit in. 
1 suppose it is a protection for 
the flower, so that it may not 
break off easily. 

P. Very often it i**. 'Phis 
flower-cup is called the ra/yjr, 
and the. leaves of the. calyx are 
called sepals. Wlmt next ? 

/j. Now let us look at the 
pretty flower. This has a ring 
of leaves all round it. 

P. Instead of saying a tint/ 
of leaves, we say a ichor I, just 
as you stffd of the green leaves 
which grew from one point in 
the stalk (page 148). The 
flower-leaves are not called 
sepals, but petals; and the 
whorl of leaves is called the 
corolla. The corolla, ill this 
flower, contains five petals, hilt 
some flowers have many more, 
and some less. 
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Von may next look at the 
inside parts. ►Suppose you pull 
oil’the petals. 

W. I will pull them off. 
Now we ran see the parts 
easily. Here is the solid part 
whieli the flower was limit 
upon, amt there .ire a number 
of little, stalks growing upon it: 
the large one i> in the middle, 
and its \onager brothers are 
growing all round it. 



IK These “ little stalks” are. 
most important, parts, as you 
will soon see; the one in the 
centre is called the fiistif. and 
those around it arc called the 
stamens. 

L. And what is this solid 
part, like a box, which they 
grow upon? 

IK This is called the orary , 
or egg-box. It contains the 
little egirs of the plant, which 
form new plants, just as the 
egirs of animals form new ani¬ 
mals. 

fj. I suppose that you mean 
the jww/s. not the eggs. 

/'. Yes. that would be their 
proper name; but they are not 


perfect seeds yet; the\ arc 
waiting there to lie made per¬ 
fect. The flower has to do 
this. When it has done so it 
will die, and the seeds will 
ripen, and fall out. 

/,. Now curious! I should 
like to know how all this is 
done. 

IK Well, T will tell you in 
our next lesson ; hut to-day 
you had better learn the name 
of curli part. You may cut 
open the ovary, and sec the 
■ imperfect seeds which are in- 
‘ side it. I 

Inn. All, here they are! 

How soft and waterv tliev seem 

•• • 

to be! Hut. papa, von suit] lbat. 

.they are. not perfect metis yet; 

! ami you bu\e not vet told us 
• * 

what they are called. 

IK They are called oral cs, 
which word may be said to 
■mean “little eggs”; that, is a. 
very good name Idr them, 
i Ij. Now', papa, we r.m point 
out the parts of the flower, 
anti can say their mimes. A 
flow kk has a peduncle, braet, 
calyx (consisting of sepals), 
corolla (consisting of petals), 
.stamens, a pistil, an ovary, ami 
on ules. 

IK You may say that a flower 
may have all these, parts, for 
they are not found in all 
flowers. The stamens ami 
pistil also have distinct parts; 
these w'c w'ill notice soon. 


Wiikn is a m»n less tlmn n man ? 

When by misfurtnne stricken down 
lie whines and mnudles through tho town, 
lint never lifts his strong right nrtu 
To save himself from further harm; 

Then is a man less than a man; 

Then we pity him all we can.—c. mackay. 1 

i 
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TIIK TUDORS. j 

KDWAItD VI. 1 

Rki-'diik King IT (Miry VIII. ; frets from the tyranny of the 
died, he appointed his little i Rope — they used their own 
son Edward us his successor.! minds, and they ran about here 
Edward was onlv nine years I and there, telling each other 
old, so the king ordered that the new wonders they had read j 
sixteen noblemen, whom he in find’s word, 
named, should govern for him Hut there were not only good 
until .Edward reached the age men, and fierce, and foolish 
of 18 years. The nation, how- men, hut there were wise men 
ever, did not obey Henry ns in those days; and it is form- 
readily uITty his death as when nate that the Protector was one 
he was alive; and they chose of them. He carried on the 
tlievoiing king's uncle, the Duke good work of the Reformation, 
of Somerset, to govern. In this he was helped by Arch- 

Now the Duke of Somerset bishop Cranmer, of whom you 
■ was a very good man, and as have already lieanl. Cranmer 
soon as he became Protector he was a wise and prudent man; 
turned his power to good ac- he did not disturb the. people 
count. In those days nearly I by sudden and violent changes, 
nil people were talking or think-| but lie made improvements 
iug about religion. “ Which is j gradually, 
the way to serve find?” was In order to establish the 
the great question which trnu- English Church, a council of 
bled men. There were many bishops and clergymen was 
serious men who loved (Jod appointed. Many of these men 
, and prayed to him, and whose were wdsc and good. They 
: hearts were filled with gladness proceeded in their work with 
r because they could read His great care, consideration, and 
word. And there were, many exactness; and, depending on 
. fierce men, who were angry with God’s Holy Spirit, they csta- 
tlio Pope because he hud de- blished all things on “the best 
, ceivcd them so long; they were and surest foundations.” 

' angry, too, with ail who still he- The people still believed in 
• lieved in him, and persecuted i the doctrine of transubutanlia- 
tlieiu because they could not I lion, for yon may remember 
; see the truth; which wa.*» a very j that Henry had ordered them i 
wicked thing to do. And there ' to do so. Tlicv were taught by 
were wild men. who, now that | this doctrine that the bread j 
they disbelieved the Pope, took j eaten at the sucramcnt of the 
np all manner of strange fancies j Lord’s Supper is changed into 
i instead. So most people were i the real body of Christ. This, 
still much excited . bout theirni of course, is not true, and the 
religion. They felt themselves ! council told the people so. 
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The council ordered the foul- they were put into veise ly a 

idi practice of bowing down to xclioolumstcr named Hopkins. 

images to be given up; mid they These Psalms of Stcrnliold and 

also allowed nil clergymen to Hopkins are not considered I 

have wives as other men have, good specimens of verses now, i 

You mav rememher that, as far hut they were very useful in ■ 
• • • 

hack ns the time of Duustnii, those days; nnd it was very 1 
the Pope had forbidden the pleasant for the Protestants to < 
clergy to marry. This lie had sing the praises of God in their 
no right to do, for God had own language. I 

never forbidden them; clergy- ! You must not, howetor. Mip- ' 
men should have wives to help po«>e that all this irnod was done 
them in doing trood. without some, evil; the wisest 

' In the rom>e of time the men have never done right in 
: council of hidmps and clergy all things. The council ordered 
I abolished all the doctrines of a “ visitation " of ihe churches, 

1 the Catholic religion which so that the images, and any 
were contrary to the Scriptures . other superstitious things they 

■ ami they then prepared new contained, might he destroyed. ' 

< forms of sen ice. They drew This order was executed with i 
I up the. Common Piiaykh Hook, ■ severity nnd injustice, like that 

i which we. still use, and they ■ for the destruction of the reli- 
| founded on the Scriptures/;»///- 1 gious houses in Henry Vlll.’s 
I two tMurntimm, wliieli nil true I reign. The libraries of Wcst- 
i Protestants were required to he- i minster and Oxford were rnn- 
lieve. In the reign of Elizabeth , sacked and purged of the Ho- 
three of these, were omitted, so j mish legcmls, missals, and 1 
that now there are only thirty- , superstitious volumes; these, , 
nine, which we call the thirty- . as well as the images, were 
nine articles. The three ' publicly burnt, hut at the same 
articles omitted were, 1. “The'time many useful books on 
I resurrection of the, dead is not ; Geometry, Astronomy, and 
j passed already.” 2. “The soul, other subjects, were destroyed, 

! does not perish with the body.” : because they were said to be 
3. “All men will not he saved.” I magical, and others were stolen 
1 The forty-two articles were j because of their silver clasps 
, principally drawn up hy Cran- j and rich bindings. 

1 mer, and they were bound at j The burning did not stop 
the end of the prayer-lmok. | with the hooks. The Protes- 
Thc people now had in their [ fonts were, ns I told you, foolish 
. own language the. Scriptures, I enough to burn meaulso. Now * 
the thirtv-ninc articles, and a [ that they were in power, they ■ 

( book of prayer. Jiesides these, called the liotnnn Catholics , 

' a book of praise was also pub- “ heretics,” and roimnitted j 

■ lished, containing “A new ver- several to the flames. They \ 

' flion of the Psalms.” The | committed others to prison; 

Psalms were translated l»y a j two important prelates. Gar- J 
good mail named Sternhuld, and ; diner, Hidiop of Winchester, 
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and Hornier, Hishop of London, 
were sent to the Tower for 
refusing to acknowledge the 
new forms of worship. 

The other events of Edward’s 
reign are not of great impor- 
lunre. 'file Duke of Somerset 
made warn ith the Scots, and de¬ 
termined to unite England with 
Scotland, by marrying young 
Edward to the young Queen of 
Scotland. The Duke, however, 
did not ask for her properly, so 
the Scots would not let her be ■' 
Edward’s wife. Somerset there¬ 
fore tried to take her by force, 
and with* a large annv he 
defeated the Scots near Edin¬ 
burgh. The war was concluded 
by a truce, but still the Scots ! 
would not give up Mary. They 
would not lie furred to do so. 
The Earl of lluutly remarked 
that lie disliked not the match, ; 
but hated the manner of! 
wooing;” and to end the matter, ! 
the. vouug queen was sent to 
France, and married to the 
Dauphin. 

The. next important event 
was the fall of Somerset. The. 
Protector bad no doubt seen j 
that the young king was not ' 
likely to livelong; mid perhaps • 
he. thought he would try to be ; 
king himself. At least he ' 
forgot his original prudence; 
he offended the people, and 
made the nobles envious lu¬ 
ll is wealth and magnificence. 
He [lulled down three 1 ‘shops’ 
houses and the old church of 
St. Mary, in the Strand, to 
make room fora splendid palace, 
and lie took unjust means to 
raise the iuoue\ for building it. 
The palace is still called Som-j 
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erset House. On account oi 
this and other wrongs, he was 
easily overcome by his enemies. 
His principal enemy was John 
Dudley, the Earl of Warwick; 
he wus the son of the infamous 
lawyer Dudley, who oppressed 
the people in the reign of Ilenry 
VII.; and he had now become 
tl.e Duke of Northumberland. 
This duke accused Somerset of 
high treason, and at length 
caused him to be executed on 
Tower Hill. 

The. Dukeof Northumberland 
sitccccde.il Somerset as Pro¬ 
tector, ami soon aimed openly at 
the sovereign power. He. pur- 
sunded the king anil council to 
decree that the princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth should 
not, sueeecd to the crown. 
Hy this means, u nobleman's 
daughter mimed Lvov Jane 
( in ky became the heiress, and 
to her he caused his son, Loul 
(■uildford Dudley, to lie mar¬ 
ried. After this settlement of 
the crown upon Lady Jane 
(5rev, the health of the voting 
King Edward was observed to 

decline everv dav. Northern- 
« * 

berlniid dismissed rliepln sicians, 
ami put the king under the care 
of an ignorant old woman. 
Her medicines increased his 
disorder most, violently, and he 
soon after died, in the vear 
1353. It has been strongly 
suspected, and not without 
reason, that the Duke of Nor¬ 
th uinberla ml wickedly hastened 
the king’s death by poison. 

The character of King Ed¬ 
ward VI. was a most promising 
one, and his death wus much 
regretted. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


LONDON—TIIE MODKICN Rt'lLDINfiR. 


“V dear Children,— 

‘“How it rains!’ I said to 
111 \ friend the morning after our 
vis.it to the ancient buildings. 

•• * Yes., and see how heavy 
the chmils are/ he replied; 

‘ nothin*; hut thick leaden 
colour above! There's not a hit 
of Mae -kv to he seen.’ 

•“Will it rain all day?’ I 
asked. 

“ ‘ I should say there is no 
douht of it: so vou mav make 
up \oiir mind to stop at home, 
and 1 will tell you of the 
modern buildings, while we sit 
here in this parlour.’ 

•• So this was agreed to, and 
my friend begun. 

** • Not far from our house, 
ami still nearer to the Monu¬ 
ment, is .1 S I’ATt'i; OF HIE L V I'K 
Kino William IV. It is situa¬ 
ted at the north of King William 
Street, and, with its pedestal, 
is forty feet high. It is made 
of granite. 

** * There are many more 
statues, most of which may he 
called modern buildings. In 
trout of the Royal Exchange 
there, is a statue of the Di ki: 
of Wei i.inuton. It is made 
of the metal of the cannon 
taken hv the conqueror of 
Waterloo, in his various vic¬ 
tories. It cost f'J.tMH 1 , besides , 
the material, which is worth j 
about £ l, at HI more.’ j 

•• * Yes’ I replied, ‘ 1 saw the i 
statue when we were in tliej 
Pmitry, and were noticing the ; 


Mansion House; it was facing 
us.' 

*• ‘ True; and on account of 
his position there, the Duke of 
Wellington is said to make a 
good farmer’s wile.’ 

“ * Why is that ?’ I said. 

•* * Hcruusc he is always 
ItnihiiHj lift I/it' /‘mi/hy. Didn’t 
\oii say youiself that the statue 
faced you when \ou were in 
the Poultry? Tl/At is a \crv 
old eoiiuudi am. 

“‘Hat the stutnes. There is 
another statue of the Duke of 
Wellington, ni which he seems 
to have the opportunity of look¬ 
ing everywhere. lie is placed 
on the top of the arched gateway 
at Hyde Park Corner, ami 
thereby he completely spoil'* its 
appearance ami his own also, 
lie, holds in his hand some im- 
portantdoeumeiit.w ith w hich, ns 
Commander in Chief, lie seems 
to direct all the omnibus horses 
that go up and down Piccadilly, 
and to be setting them in buttle 
array agaiusL each other.’ 

He had better “be looking 
uptlie Poultry’’ thanil>>iugthat/ 
I said. 

“‘Not far from the arch on 
which the Duke is placed, is 
another statue, which is equally 
unfortunate, for it lias been 
much ridiculed. This also is 
formed of brass cuiuioii taken 
in buttle hv the Duke of Wei- 
liugton, and is copied from a 
figure at Rome which is said to 
be Achilles. It is thought, 
however, that the ligurc only 
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represents some gladiator. It 
is in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington, and inscribed to 
him by the Ladies of England, 
lint it* is suid to he very absurd 
that a statue of a common gla- 
diator should he erected in 
honour of the Duke. 

“*There are other statues; 
two hear some resemblance to 
tin* Monument.. r l’he first is at 

■ the north side of St. James's 
i Park, and is a plain <‘011111111 of 

granite 121 feet high; on it is a 
; great brou/.c statue of the. Duke 
; op Yoick; it was erected in 
| lH.’W. 

I “ ‘ The. second column is of 
1 the Corinthian order. Instead 
! of being plain, it is tinted. On 
the summit of the capital is 
placed a stone statue of Loan 
Nelson. It is 176 feet high, 
hut the etlcct, on the whole, is 
said to lie poor. 

“ ‘ In the best squares of Lon¬ 
don there are several statues. 

1 The most remarkable are those 
of Charles Jl., William III., 
Anne, George 1., the Duke of 
Cumberland, Pitt, Pox, Duke of 
I led ton I, and George IV. These 
; are mostly modern. There arc 
; also the ancient statues of 
. Charles I. at Chnriug Cross, 

■ and of Queen Anne in front of 
St. Paul’s. 

“ • Within these 20 years, 
three great buildings of London 
have been injured by lire. 

• The old Houses of Parli».ncnt 
and the Iloyal Exchange were 
burnt down; and a part of the 
Tower. Thus, the New Royal 
Exchange and the New Houses i 
of Parliament are amongst the j 
modern buildings of L union, j 

“‘The Bank of England 
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may he accounted us 011 c of 
the modern bnildittys of London, 
although it is an anciuit insti- 1 
tutiou. It was completed in 
1788, but it was not brought 
into its present state until the 
year 1825. Until then, it con¬ 
sisted of several diUbrcnt styles 
«*f architecture; so that the 
■ part* did not match well with 
each other. 

[cannot describe the build¬ 
ing to you; you saw it. It is 1 
a very large place, covering . 
eight acres. Its chief entrance 
is iu Threadnecdle Street. ■ 
One of the largest rooms is a ■ 
circular chamber, called the ; 
It at unda. It is surmounted by j 
a lofty dome, 57 feet in dia- : 
meter. Much business is done ■ 
here every dav, hut more on ■ 
two particular days in the year, f 
called Dividend days. 'Flic | 
“dividends” are the interest of 
money which forms the national 
debt. It is paid half-yearly to 
the crowds of Indies and gen¬ 
tlemen to whom it is due. 

“ ‘ In the telling-room there is . 
a scene of extraordinary activity 
all ditv long. Clerks arc seen 
counting nnd weighing gold ■ 
coins; parties going to and fro; 
and crowds of tradesmen, clerks, 
merchants, and folks of all 1 
sorts, transacting husiucss. 1 
“ ‘ The other parts of the 
Bank are private; they can 
only he seen by means of an ■ 
order from one of the directors. 1 
One of the most interesting 
departments is the bullion office. . 
It is n vaulted chamber, beneath 1 
the others, and in it immense 1 
quantities of gold are often ; 
•kept. i 

“ * The Printing-office is ano- ; 
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tlier interesting place. Here 

the bank-notes are prepared. 

The otliee contains a l:ir<re 

steam-engine Avhich imnes two 

printing; machines, t\\el\e steel- 

plate presses, and other mc- 

elutnieal works, all of which 

are kept in beautiful order. The 

paper on which the notes are 

printed is thin, hut particularly 

strong. When it does not eon- 

tain a in si/e. u hank note will 

support 3(j lbs., and when one 

p*uin of size lias been dillumed 

through it. it will support 

oil lbs. The- prim-innl part of 

tlie note is printed from a steel 

plate, while the numbers, &c., 

arc printed from a hand press. 

In 1s:i2 there were tliirtv-eijrht 

■ ™ 

en^rai ers and printers kept in 
employ. 

*■ ‘ The number of elerksin the 
Ilank is more than 800, and 


their salaries amount to about 
. £200.000 per annum. The 
hours of business are from U 
.till . r » o'eloek. £‘.10.000 n-year 
is allowed to the Hank by llo- 
! a eminent for managing the 
national debt. 

*• 'The Hank of England be¬ 
longs to a company ol proprie¬ 
tors. Their affairs arc uuitailed 
by twenty-four director-, eight 
of w horn co out ca ery a ear, and 
eight others me cieeled., The 
company was liist incorporated 
in lf«74, and has certain privi¬ 
leges eoiifcned by a chatter. 
In 1844 this charter was re¬ 
newed until 18ah. The pro¬ 
prietors of the. Hank receive, 
every year good interest for 
their money.’ 

| *■ i remain, dear ehildren, 

“ Your afleetioiiute friend, 
“IIlnuy You mi.” 


A SWA 11M UK UKJiS FIJOM A SCMlTUliAH 

Jll\ H. 

Tie quirt. —more ready to hear than to speak. 

Jir artier .—true riches uiiecaMin'ly seek. 

Jtr /uttirnf , —JchiiAidi's good pleasure endure. 

Jir hnntblr .—anil so shall your path lie secure. 

Hr fintyrij'ul .—make known your requests unto God. 
Jir watvftjnl .—fur Satan is e\rr abroad. 

Jir fruitful ,—and never give way fo despair. 

Hr iorintt ,—mid show whose disciples you are. 

Jir tjrnHr .—and prove that your wisdom's divine. 

Hr turn if'iti ,— a 1 wins to pity incline. 

Jir //raviolis,- more willing to give than receive. 

Jir just. —as a ou would not have others deceive. 
l‘r uj>rit/7it, —and thus your profession adorn. 

Jit: hint1 ,—and treat no fellow-creature with scorn. 

Jir lowly in heart ,—for the Saviour was so. 

Jir lomj sujfrrint ),—like him w lien ho dwelt here below. 
Jir not unbelieviny ,—hut trust uud adore. 

And God's yrace be with you, henceforth evermore. 

Bt’SANKAII. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Cuaptkk nr. 

THE INFLECTIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH—AIMKCTIVES. 


W. IIkhk, pupa, is the me¬ 
mory lesson which wc made 
Inst Friday. 

Men. I.es. 3. KTYMOLOdW 

TIIJ4 I NFLEC IToNfl OK NOI’NH 
ANl> PRONOUNS. 

• 

1. Nouns and pronouns differ 
in their “ gender.” Those of the. 
mate sex «ns f said to he mascu¬ 
line; those of the female sex, 
feminine; those of neither sex, 

NKl'TKH ; and those which may he 
of either sex are if the common 
oENDi.it. Examples: huff, cow, j changing the roirt 1. (A.) Sane 

box , bird. i nanus are alike in the singular 

2. Nouns and pronouns also, and the plural; and (5.) tin re 
differ in 44 number.” Those which i at c some which are a hr at/s plural, 
represent indy one thing arc said , and others which are ahi ays sin- 
to In; KiNon.Ait, while those which j yu/ar. Examples: dap. days ; nx, 
represent mare, than one are \ o.n u ; foot, feet j shn/i ; catth ; 

Trance. 


5. The inflections of nouns for 
gender are various. A masculine 
vnun may l*e rendered feminine , 
(l.j by changing the word; (2.) 
by adding c termination; and 
(3.) by prejiring or affixing a 
word. Examples: bid/, raw ; 
count , counters ; he-ynat, she-yoat. 

0. There are also different 
ways tf forming the. inflictions 
for number. A. noun in the 
singular number way be rendered 
plural , (1.) by adding s; (2.) by 
adding en or ren; and (3.) by 


plcral. Examples: man, men 
foot , feet; cat , cals. 

3. Nouns and pronouns also 
differ in person.” When a 
noun represents a person who is 
speaking, it is sitia to be in the 
fihst person ; when it repre¬ 
sents a person spoken to, it is 
said to be in the second pkkson ; 
and when it stands far a person 
spoken of it is said to be of the 
TlllltD PERSON. 

4. Nouns and pronouns also 

diff er in case. .1 noun may be 
in the NOMINATIVE CASE, such 
as “ John speaks” “John was j 
spoken to”; in the objective: 
case, such as, “/ spoke to 1 word “pood” a\ ill not be strong 
John"; or in the possessive , enough to describe it. It can 
cask, such as, “ 'That John's j r only .-how that it is worth ns 
voice.” \ much ns the penny. 
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Lesson 18. 
ADJECTIVES. 

P. Adjectives, von know, 
express the qualities of nouns. 
Here is a penny for von, Ion. 
Tell me its quality. 

Jon. I sav it’s u gaud thing. 

P. St> it is. >iow, here 
is a shilling for you. How 
much of the quality “good” 
1ms the shilling in it? 

Ion. Twelve times as much 
ns the penny. 

P. So you see that if you 
want to talk of the shilling, the 
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Ion. No, I must say that it is 
“ more good.” 

P. That would be a more 
. correct wav of speaking. Here 
is a sovereign for you. Now- 
put the penny, the shilling, ami 
the sovereign oil the table. 

ton. Here they arc. The 
penny is * foot l; the shilling is 
more (food ; ami, the sovereign 
—we must say that the sove- 
; reign has more than wore yood 
in it, for it is worth twenty 
shillings. 

H r . I'll tell von what to say. 
Buy that it is most good. 

P. That is right. Say good 
—more, good—most good. 

P. AY hat do you learn by 
■ looking at the penny, the slnl- 
| ling, and the sovereign? 

| Ion. We see. when we look 
1 at them together, that they 
; have different quantities of the 
j quality “good” in them. 

! P. True; or in grammar wc 
1 sav different deyrees of that 
j quality. Instead of expressing 
1 tliCM? degrees by saying yowl- — 

I more yond — and most yood, v on 
may say yood. better, and best. 

\V. Yes, that is wlmt 1 gene¬ 
rally say. 

P. The different degrees of 

goodness which you see in the 

penny, the shilling, and the 

sovereign, are called “ deyre.es 

of'cotnfiurison." You may easily 

understand whv. If vou look 
• » 

at either by itself you simply 
call it “good.” Now vou know 
why I call the shilling better. 
when I speak of its qualify. 

L. Yes, you compare it with 
the penny; you also compare 
the sovereign with the shilling, j 

P. And thus, you see, we call i 


the degrees of quality in laeh 
i adjective, deynes of coinpai ison. 
■ It is because we cumpnrc them 
\ together. 

The adjective yood is said to 
be in the pnsitin deyrcc. 

But when you compare the. 
shilling with the penny, “better” 
is said to he the comparative 
, deyree. 

! And yon sin that the uive- 
! reign i s first; that word expresses 
i the good quality in the soptr- 
1 /afire deyree. 

It'. Why do vou sav “super¬ 
lative”? 

P. Because superlative is 
made from two Lai in words 
which mean canied beyond 
others; and there is more, good¬ 
ness in the sovereign than in any 
other coin. Suppose you try 
another adjective. Will }oii 
give me. the. degrees ot emu- 
I parison for the adjective yreat? 
j L. I will, tircat joy, yanUr 
joy, yre.aivst joy. 

L. And I noticed that you 
| may make degrees of compari- 
I son, by making the adjectives 
i express smaller quantities. 

!'Flius: a little pleasure, less 
| pleasure, least pleasure. I think 
j I can make the rule, about tin* 

; degrees of comparison now. 

| Jlule.—Adjectives express the 
j qiudilienof nouns. Hut nouns ni:iy 
| have dillcrent quantities of tiny 
quulitv; such ns, llie mso is red. 
the dahlia is redder, the fire is 
reddest. Thus we dinner the 
ndjf-ctirc to show that the rose, the 
(hihim, iiml the tire have dillm-nl 
quantities of red in them. 

These changes lire called dry errs 
of comparison. lied is the pi sit ire 
degiee; redder, the com pa rut, re 
deirree: and reddest, the sujn 
lot ice degree. 
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BHOKEN HEEDS. 

“ Mink shall be glory,” the warrior said, 

: Ah away to the hattle-neld lie sped; 

Ami proudly tlontcd his snow}' plume, 

1 Ah he hied )iim onward to meet hi* doom. 

“ Mine shall he glory.” at morn he said, 

And nl ere he lay with the nameless dead ; 
Untold, unsung, is earl, daring deed ; 

Warrior! thy liojic—was a liickcn Deed. 

i “They shall speak of my fame in a distant age, 

* 1 shall witch the world with my glowing page; 

When 1 am low in the silent dust, 

They shall rear my trophy, and carve my bust.” 
Minstrel! thine is a well-sung lay, 
j Jtut the world shall fling it in scorn away ; 

And the sneer of the critic shall he thy meed— 
Thou hast put thy trust in ii llruken Heed. 

| “ Heap higher, higher, the growing hoard, 

i My barns are full, and my culleis stored ; 

Ha, ha! they may call me weak and old. 

Hut a mighty power is the power of gold ; 
ll slnill build me u proud nnd n state!) home.'* 
Fool! it sliall buy thee a costly tomb; 

Vainly the learned leech is fee*il, 
j Thou hast pinned thv faith to a broken Hol'd. 

The proud sire looks on Ids gallant hoy, 
i II is manhood's dueling, his age’s joy. 

i “He shall he the stuff of inv \ ear’s decline, 

lie shall lie flic first of a nohle line.” 

Old man! thou shall live to see them spread 
“ Ashes to ashes” upon his head; 

The tint is spoken, the doom decreed, 

Futlicr! weep fur thy broken Heed. 

The joy-hells ring from the ivied tower 
A merry peal for the bridal hour, 

Fond lips are breathing the marriage vow— 

Oh I could they lie ever as fond iis now*. 

; Hut the curbing cares of thewuirld will eome, 

And frowns will darken the happiest home; 
And each may prove, in their hour of ueed, 

That earthly love is a Urukon llecd. 

Yea, Gold, and Glory, and Tsivc, nnd Fame, 
j The tale that they tell is still the same ; 

; The best nnd brightest must fade and change, 

And death trill sunder, anil time estrange. 

I Fix not on earth thy hope or love, 

Bet thine affect ions'on things nbuvc; 

Bo, from the world's iVtrk bondage freed, 

I Thou slialt man no mure ou a Broken Heed. 

an a Canada. ®. 1’. 
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INDTSTRY. 

TIIH C ILICO-I’UIXTKK—'TUB ftlLK-TlIItOWKIL 

• 

1\ T i« vim: -ay yim have often thought, ‘*If tli<> n:iti«m can get 
hoard of >ir Robert Pool. ’ j»* iuti-il cotton good-, they will 

IT. 1 haw*. pupa. . think thoni piviiior ili.m our 

I\ llo wih a great find good silks, ami will wear them ill- 
man, ami a good servant to hi*, stead.” About the same time 
comm. : and the history of his , that the French print-ground 
graudf.it Imt, Mi. Robert Peel,, nas opened, the Ea-t India 
belong*. to our aeeouut of the ('ompaiiy wen* importing eo- 
eotton trad«*. Mr. Robert Peel loured *• chint/.es" irmn Mala- 
w.is the seeoml person in lain- bar. The silk-weavers then 
raslnre who embarked in tho assailed the East India House 
business ol eot ton-prim in*;. in a most riotous manner, and 
The printin'' of calicoes and at last induced the (jmeiniiient 
other cloths has been known to j to prohibit, the Company from 
the. most ancient nations. The 1 importing such 'roods, 
ancient Hindoos and Egyptians j Iii the years 1720, I7.*M), and 
practised it; and nn aeeouut of 1744, the Parliament of Eng- 
the coloured cloths of Egypt is laud was applied to l»v the 
gi\eti by the great historian \ calico-printers lor permission to 
Pliny. i print cotton goods in England; 

Although the printing of for this also had heen prohi- 
clotlis is so ancient an art, ami . hited. Thu silk and imo/fun 
had been practised in other. cloth miinufacturcrs still op- 
parts of Asia, and extended posed such printing, hut at last 
into Europe, it was not much the perniis-iou was gained in 
enrried on in England until the spite of them, although a heavy 
beginning of this century. Let duty was charged on all goods 
us see why this was. printed. All these things were 

About the year 1700, a very unfair, for everybody 
Frenchman established a small ought to he ullowed the same 
print-ground on the hanks of chance in trade, 
the Thames, near llir/uiiontl. When, therefore, Mr. Peel 
Thisdiil not flourish,prineipully began business as a calico- 
on account of the opposition printer, he had great disadvan- 
made by certain manufacturers. tages. As I said, he was the 
The silk-weavers of Spitulfields "second man who introduced 
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1 the art into the great cotton 
country, Lancashire; lor, before 
! .then, it had |»rinci]>ally been 
, carried on in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London. 

Mr. Peel, when he took up 
the Im-iness, was a yeoman, 
fanning his own estate, it is 
said that he made his first 
experiments in cotton-printing 
secretly in his own house, the 
i cltttlt being ironed by n female; 
i and his first pattern being that 
j of a parsley leaf. When he 
found his experiments succeed, 

! lie. began a, printing cstablisli- 
! incut with bis two sons, at. u 
i little villagu two miles from 
; Blackburn. Here the father 
! and sons showed the greatest 
industry, skill, and enterprise. 

1 The eldest son, Robert, pos- 
! sesseil great talents for business, 
j and in limu all the sous took 
j the lead in the business of 
spinning, printing, and manu- 
| factnring cotton, 
i In the year 1773 Mr. Robert 
I Peel quitted Ins father, and set 
up in business with his uncle 
at fiiin/, near Bolton. There 
they carried on the spinning 
and cotton trade on u most ex¬ 
tensive scale This son of Mr. 
i Peel afterwards became Sir 
j Robert Peel, mid was the father 
of the celebrated Sir Robert 
Peel. 

The other son of Mr. Peel 
j also established print-works at 
j a place called C/iurri , and in 
many other localities. These 
concerns branched out so 
widely, nnd were so liberally 
and skilfully conducted, that 
they brought iimvieii.su wealth 
to their proprietors. They 
also trained up inuiiy of the 
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most successful printers iu Lan¬ 
cashire. Thus it I'i said that 
the history of the Peels of 
Bury and the Peels of Church 
is the history of the spinning, 
weaving, and printing of Lan¬ 
cashire for many years. 

You may therefore remember, 
dear children, whenever you ‘ 
read of the lute Sir Robert 
Peel, that the country not only 
owe much to him, but to his * 
father mid grandfather, for the ‘ 
impulse which they guve to 
ealieo-piintiiig and the cotton 
manufacture. ' 

I will now tell von of another 

• i 

mini who was almost us useful 
to the silk-weavers as Ark¬ 
wright was to the weavers of 
cotton. 

t 

JOHN 1.011 IIK. : 

I 

About the year 1700. n short 1 
time after the establishment of j 
the first print-woi ks uii the . 
hanks of I he Thames, great 
progress was made in the silk 
iiiiiiiufnetiirers. 

You remember how the 
weaver of cotton cloth had 
trouble to procure cotton weft 
for his ivarp, and that the 
spinners could not spin sufli- , 
cicut for liis use. There was 
even greater dilHciiln for the j 
silk-weaver. When the web of , 
the silk-worm is wound oft* the 
cocoon, it is of course not thick 
enough to make warp or weft; 1 
se.veral of these thin webs have 
to he united together to form a 
sufficiently strong thread. Now, 
the bilk-weaver in England 
could not get bis thread pre¬ 
pared at the spinning-wheel by 
the cottagers; no one in Eng¬ 
land could prepare it for him. 
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The principal place where it j who discovered some secrets 
was prepared was in .Italy, for J in the nmnufueturc of pottery, 
the Italians had mills for the • At ull events, John Louibe did- 
purpO'O, called throwing mills, not gain his knowledge openly 
The process of preparing the silk j and fairly; he bribed the work- 
threads was called “throwing,” nit*n of the establishment to 
and those who performed it assist him, and he made visits 


were called “throwsters.” 

At the time before mentioned 
the taste of the ladies of Eng¬ 
land was in favour of silk. 
Great quantities were therefore 
wanted, and it became very 
inconvenient to send so far for 
file thread to weave with. A 


to the mills in secret. 

Louibe was a good mechanic, 
and a good draughtsman. so he 
soon understood all he saw. 
lie made drawings of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the mills, bit by 
bit, and took notes on paper. 
At length, just, as lie bad learned 


Mr. Crotchet. of Derby, then , all lie wanted to ki»>w, he was 

tlwimrlif it U'nillil Iwi ffl rrittkil I . it 


thought it would be a good 
speculation to begin silk-throw¬ 
ing in England; lie, therefore, 
opened a small throwing-mill 
at Derby, lmt it did not suc¬ 
ceed ; when his speculation 


discovered. He was obliged to 
tlcc instantly on board a ship, 
or he w ould have been assassi¬ 
nated. 

In the year 1710 Louibe 
• r 

arrived in England, and lie then 


failed lie became insolvent. One i set up near Derby, in an island 
reason for bis not succeeding j on the river Derwent. Then he 
was, that the method of silk-j built a huge mill at the expense 
throwing bad been kept a secret i of £30.000; ami the money for 
by the Italians. 1 this be raised principally by bis 

| profits from silk-throwing while 
The next man who tried to : the mill was building. This 
introduce silk-throwing was showed the great perseverance 
successful; bis name was John of Lomhc; lie hud machines in 
Lomiik. You have, I believe, ‘ the town-ball of Derby, mid in 
heard of him in Mr. Young's various other houses. These 
account of Derby.* were only worked by hand, yet 

The course which John lie made them yield him almost 
Lomhc adopted to learn the enough money for building his 
business cannot be approved of. mill. 

Ilis plan was simply to cheat But, alas ! ju>t as Loinhe 
the Italians out of their scaet. reached the height of prosperity, 
lle set out for Italy, and wh-n lie fell. As he had acted nu¬ 
ll c reached there, lie disguised fairly towards the Italians, they 
himself, so that he might gain , did so to him. He had been 
urlmission to the Italian silk- : pursuing his profitable business 
mills ns a workman. This dis- j three or four years, when the 
honest plan was also adopted j Italians determined on revenge, 
in another instance by men They were enraged at the loss 

- - of their trade, so they sent over 

* Vol. ii. p. 283. an artful woman to poison mm. 
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This Italian woman came to 
visit liomlu; as a friend; she j 
also formed a friendship with 
one of his Italian workmen; 
and thev gave the unfortunate 
man a slow poison, so that he 
lingered in agony two or three 
years, and then' died. Both 
the woman ami man fled buck 
to their own country. 

Such is the account of one 
of* the great improvements in 
the &ilk inaiiiifacture of Kur¬ 
land. When the English were I 


able to throw their own silk, it 
was a great public good. 

The, descendant of John 
Lomhc became Sir Thomas 
Lomhe; he acquired much 
wealth, and was rewarded by 
Parliament with £14,000. 

John Lorn be was not, perhaps, 
a very good man ; but he is 
woi’ihv to be remembered for 
the improvements lie caused in 
the silk manufacture, and for 
the service he thus rendered to 
his country. 


TUB BOXCI OF TUB RAT. 

A Tnouni.KsnuK pest is the bold Ili-own Rat, 

A right canning fellow is lie; 
lb lives on the best, and he gets sleek and fat; 
It’s little he cares for the trap nr the cat; 

And ns for the poison, he just snills at I hut, 

And says, “ You may have it for mo.” 


Thev say that from Norway this rat was brought— 
I wish he’d slopped there in the cold ; 

I’m sure that his company never was sought, 

The timber lie ciuac with was dearly bought; 

Wo bad the Block Hat, much more easily caught, 
And neither so cunning nor bold. 

The bold Rrown Rat 1 ho comes everywhere, 

And nothing escapes his sharp tooth; 

’Neath tho granary doth he make his lair, 

In the roof of the burn you will iind him there; 

In the larder mid pantry lie’ll take his sharo— 

Ami u pretty good share, forsooth I 


lie’s a filthy erenture, tho rat so stout*; 

lie lovetii to creep ami to cliinh 
Tim sewer and sink-hole nil about; 

To gambol ami squeak in the rotten spout, 

And to gnaw' through the pipe, where pouretk out 
The foul black »*»uil ami slime. 

, And so eruel is he, that he even ents 
The weak of his own kith and kin; 

But oft in the end fit rcWnrd lie meets, 

And vninly before the sharp ferret retreats, 

Or the owl or the hawk his affrighted eye greets, 

Or he struggles the dog’s gripo within. 

U. O. ADAMS. 


i 
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15th Week. TUESDAY. Botany. 


Chapter 11. 


the parts of a PLANT—tub FLoWKK ( Continued ). 


1 

j 

I 

I 


11”. Heim: is Another flower. 
We know the nnuies of its parts 
—of the peduncle, the bract, 
the calyx, the corolla, the pis¬ 
til and stamens, and the owtrv; 
to-duy wc are to hear their 
history. 

P. "Let us observe the va- 
rlvtifs of each part, before we 
talk of their /umtions. We will 
first look at the Peduncle. You 
liuve noticed where it begins. 

IK. It begins at the part 
where the leaf is joined to the 
stalk. 

J*. That part is called the 
tt.ri/ of the leaf. The other end 
of the peduncle has one flower 
upon it, and it is therefore 
called a simple peduncle; but 
in many plants the peduncle is 
compound, that is to sav, the 
peduncle divides into smaller 


stalks ; they are called jn’dirles. 
This is the case in the poly¬ 
anthus, con slip, lilac. &e. 
Some flowers haw not uny 
peduncle. 

IK. So we may say three 
things of the peduncle. • 

I. It begins at the iixil *of the 
leaf. 

H sometimes supports one or 
morn flowers, ami i.t thus said to 
In* simple or compound. 

U. It is sometimes wanting. 

P. JJeforc wc talk of the 
next part of the flower, von 
may see, how diflercnilv flowers 

* v 

arc arranged on their peduncles. 
Look at this collection. Most 
of them grow on compound 
peduncles. 

/,. What very different shape* 
they huve! 



ArruipmniliOt FIuwpis nil llirir IVdnnrli-a. 
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P. Yes. Let me tell you all No. 8 is a Clover-flower. This 
about them. is a sort of umbel, but the little 

No. 1 isalhcony. It grows on flowero form a tuft, or head, 
a simple perl uncle, and is said This we call a capita him, which 
to lie a solitary flower. word is the Latin for “u little 

No. 2 is a Fox-glove. Here head.” The clover, thrift, 
we have several small flowers and sweet scabions arc said to 
growing on one peduncle; so it form a capituluni. 
is said to be a spike. The Fn the duisy, dandelion, 
flowers of lavender, wheat, and thistle, and sunflower, a num- 


barlcy arc spikes. 

No. 3 is tlic common Flan- 
tain which grows in our field, 
and which you feed your ca¬ 
nary with. This also is a spike ; 
hut as its shape is always that 
of a cylinder, it is called n 
Cylindrical sjnke. 

No. 4 is the flower of a Poplar 
tree. This also is a spike, but 
it hangs downwards. Such a 
hanging spike is called a catkin. 
You have seen the yellow catkins 
of the willow; catkins also grow 
on the hazel, birch, and fir trees. 

No. 5 is an car of Oats. This 
cannot he called a spike, because 
the flowers do not grow from 
the peduncle. You sec that 
they grow from small stalks 
on the peduncle. They are 
thus said to form a panicle. 
Mnny grasses form panicles. 

No. 6 is a Heliotrope. This 
again is a spike, but as two 
spikes grow from one peduncle 
we call it a forked spike. 

No. 7 is the flower of a Carrot. 
Here all the pedicles spring 
from one point of the peduncle; 
thus they form a spreading 
bunch, called an umbel. The 
flowers of pnrslcy, hemlock, ce¬ 
lery, the parsnip, and fennel, arc 
umbels. You have already heard 
of the umbelliferous plants.* 

* Fircsido Facts, page 127. 
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her of very Ibtle flowers (called 
florets ) grow on a fleshy surface 
called the receptacle. They 
thus form a very broad cupi- 
ttilum. These flowers, consist¬ 
ing of a receptacle and florets, 
are said to be “ composite 
flowers,” This you have heard 
in your account of the compo¬ 
site plunts.f 

There arc mnny other forms 
of flowers besides these. The 
narcissus grows in a large 



a tbs Lime; b the Hellebore. 


t Fireside Facts, pnge 132. 
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j bract, called a spatbe, and is 
j therefore called a sjmdix. 
i You %vill understand this 
| when we have observed the 
s bracts more closely, which is 
| our next business, 
j W. Yes, the bract prows on 
I the peduncle; it is like a leaf. 

, I can show you one, papa. 

| P. I can show you two. 

: Here they nre. 

1 In the first flower, the Lime, 

1 it is at the base, and is much 
; like an ordinary leaf. In the 
! second flower, the Hellebore, 
the bracts arc at the other end 
of the peduncle, and surround 
the flower. 

But there are varieties of bracts. 



Inrolucrum. 


Here is a compound peduncle, 
supporting three flowers. The 
bract on this peduncle is dif¬ 
ferent in appearance from the 
others. 

Is. Yes; it is a whorl of three 
leaflets. 

P. On account of its shape, 
it is culled an involuerum. Again, 
in this Narcissus, you see a dif¬ 
ferent kind of bract. 

Ion. Yes; it seems to sur¬ 


round a part of the stalk com¬ 
pletely. 



SpKtlic of Naroiwns. 


P. And before the flower 
opened it enclosed the flower- 
bud also. Such a bract is called 
a spathe. In the palm-trees, 
ihcspathc is even large enough 
to cmicIosc a great hunch of 
flowers. I told you the name 
wc give to a flower when en¬ 
closed in a spat he. 

W. Yes, it is called a spadix. 

P. Bracts not only differ in 
shape, but in colour. Some 
are of a very bright colour, like 
the petals of the corolla; and 
in a plant called the hyuramjea 
they arc the most showy part 
of the flower. 

XV. Then how can yon 
always tell which is the bract? 

P. You may know' hy its 
position — that is always the 
same; the part which is* found 
growing between the true leaves 
and the flow'ers is always a bract. 
You may, however, he puzzled 
in looking for the bract, because 
in sonic flowers there is none 
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whatever. You do not see any 
in the cabbage, turnip, or wall¬ 
flower. 

Ion. Then I will pnt down 
the “ particulars ” about the 
| bracts. 

1 1. 13 n acts are lcnf-liko bodies, 

(littering in form and colour, .>cl 
known, hecimso they arc found 
between the true leaves and the 
flowers. 

2. They differ in shape. Some 
grow at the base of the peduncle, 
uud arpiiiuch like a leaf (the lime}; 
others surround the flowers, uin I 
are more like a calyx (the hellebore). 
Another consists of a whorl of leaf¬ 
lets, and is called an involuernin; 
another is broad, and is culled a 
apatite. 

3. lirncts are generally green 
but they difler in colour, being 
sometimes even morebrilliunt than 
the flower. 

P. We have now two more 
outside parts of the flower to 
exnmine. 

L. Which are called the out¬ 
side parts, pupa? 

P. Those we have already 
noticed, with the calyx and the 
corolla. The stamens, pistil, 
and ovary, arc inside parts. 
One of the principal functions 
of the cnlyx and corolla is to 
protect these most important 
parts, which arc pluccd inside. 

W. Let us look at the calyx, 
papa. The calyx of this cow¬ 
slip (which is marked a), 



contains five leaves, or sepals, 
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ns they lire culled; they make a 
famous flower-cup. 

P. In some plants the cnlyx 
consists of one sepal; others 
have two, such as the poppy; 
the wallflower anil the heart’s- 
casc have four. You have often 
used the Greek prefixes, monos, 
one, poly, many, and a, which 
means without. Thus, wc talk 
of monose/miuns, pn/i/sc/xtlous , 
and tise/niious plants. We de¬ 
scribe the petals in the same 
way: thus, “inonopetalous, poly- 
pctalous, and upctalous.” You 
know, of course, what is meant 
by such terms? , 

Ion. Yes. And it is curious 
to notice bow the flowers vary 
in all their particulars. There 
arc flowers without peduncles, 
others without bracts, others 
without sepals, and others with¬ 
out petuls. Arc the sepals of 
various colours, papa, like the 
bracts? 

P. Yes. Sometimes they arc 
of the same colour as the petals 
of the corolla. In the fuschiu 
they are larger and of a richer 
colour. In the crocus the sepals 
and petals are of the same 
colour, yellow. You might thus 
think that the plant has no 
calyx; hilt the three yellow 
leaves which arc outside are se¬ 
pals, and fonn the calyx; and the 
three inside are petals, anil form 
the corolla. It is the same with 
the tulip and lily. 

I. Tltcn I suppose that it is 
often difficult to know which is 
the corolla? 

P. No, it is not. Like the 
bract, wc can tell it hv irs posi¬ 
tion, which is fixed. In most 
flowers both the cnlyx and the 
corolla form a u whorl" of 
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leaves; the calyx is always the 
outside whorl, and the corn] in 
the inside whorl. If you ex¬ 
amine the lily or tulip, you 
will find that three of the brij» !, .t- 
coloured parts begin lower 
down on the stalk than the 
others; thus you know tlmt 
they are the outside whorl 
—they arc the sepals. Gene¬ 
rally, however, the calyx is 
of a green colour, and it may 
be known, because it was, for¬ 
merly, the bud- scale, but is now 
expanded to protect the flower. 
In the grasses and corn-plants 
these scales which form the 
calyx arc called husks. 

You have already heard the 
use of the calyx—to protect the 
delicate corolla. There is a 
pretty yellow plant, called the 
Eschscholtzia (pronounced Es- 
colchia). In this the sepals of 
the calyx grow together, and 
protect the young flowers so 
firmly that they will not let 
the corolla open. They form a 
sort of cap, or extinguisher. 
But as the corolla inside it is 
nlive, and wants to see the light, 
it has no other way to get out 
but by push iny off its extin¬ 
guisher. This it is able to do, 
because the base of the calyx is 
not strongly united to the ped¬ 
uncle. 

L. But then it has no cnlvx 
to support it when it is full 
blown. I see now why the 
petals of the EschscholUiuliung 
about so loosely, and .drop off 
soon. I will sum up the history 
of the calvx. 

m 

1. The Calyx is the flower-cup. 
growing at the end of the pedun¬ 
cle, and our side tlio corolla. 

2. It generally consists of dis¬ 


tinct loaves called sepals, arranged 
in a wliorl like the petals of the 
corolla. 

3. The number of sepals, how¬ 
ever, differ. Thus, a calyx may 
,i ho either poly-stpalous, mono- 
Srft pious, or a-sepa/ous. The 
sepals'tfl-'*' difTer in colour. They 
arc generally green, lint sometimes 
of the same colour as the corolla. 

W. Now for the corolla! 
Here is a flower with a groat 
corolla. There are some |>rond 
petals for you! 




VJTO 

r 


Apple HoMom. 


P. That is the blossom of an 
apple-tree, one of the rose 
tribe. You see that there are 
live petals. They do not need 
much description. You know 
that the petals arc the parts 
which often display such gay 
colours, and give forth such 
sweet perfume. Just as the 
sepals of the calyx protect 
them, so, as we said, it is often 
their function to protect the 
delicate pistil and stamens. 
They guard these important 
organs from the changes in the 
weather, sometimes shutting 
up at night. It is thought, too, 
that they even prepare food for 
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them, just us the leaves of the plant between the calyx and the 
plant prepare sap for the other stamens. 

; parts. Like the other organs, 2. its parts are called petals; 
they differ much in shape and ” n< t ,e of the calyx, 

colour. They also differ in f” urnmged in . 

number. A. I said, wo have 8 hike the part, hoforo de- 
. poly-pctnlous, mono-pctaloits, nrribed, thov differ mneli in Bhape, 
j and a-pctalous plants. colour, and' the number of their 

! ports. 

i Ion. I will soon make our Now we have heard of four 
{ notes on the corolla. parts of a flower, 

t P. And we will talk of the . 

! 1. The Corolla is the part of a others next week. 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 

Tut will bo done—a simple word, 

An infant's lisping tongue might say, 

Yot, oh I how rarely is it heard 
From ours, in sorrow's trial day: 

When those with whom life's path we trod 
Have loft it dark, and sad, and lone, 

How hard it seems to ki*s the rod, 

And meekly sny, “Thy will be done.” 

When pleasure laughs on lip and brow 
The holy words arc lightly spoken. 

Hut. when 'nenth stern Misfortune's blow 
Each flower of Hope tins crushed ami broken; 
When all that bloomed around our way 
Fades, ere our eourse be half-way run, 

Wo soiree enn sebnol our hearts to sny, 

“Thy will, Thy blessed will be done.” 

When tlioso—who to our homo and hearth 
fcb» much of Love's own light have given, 

Are taken from our Imml on earth, 

To join n brighter hand in Heaven : 

Oh I when wo watch them puss nwny, 

Their life-strings breaking, one by one, 

'Tis hard, in such nil hour, to pray, 

“ Father! Thy will, not ours, bo dono.” 

Oh! Thou, who in Gethseninne, 

Wrestling in mortal anguish there, 

Didst, in thine hour of agony, 

Brcutlio meekly forth this fervent prayer; 
Tench us, when on our heads descend 

Tliesc Bhafts of woe, which none may sliun, 
Humbly beneath the stroke to bend, 

And only sny, “ Thy J will be done.” 

Canada . n. A. P. 
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THE TUDORS. 

31A It Y. 


P. Before wc begin the 
1 reign of Mary, you mny snv 
! “ by heart ” the lesson ou 
! Edward. 

! Lesson 32. EDWARD VI. 

Regan to reign . 1547. 

Died .... j 553. 

1. Edward VI. was the son 
o f Ilenry VJ //. by his third wife. 
Jam Seymour. 

2. The principal events of his 
reign were, the establishment of 

; the. Reformed religion; the ftdl of 
the good Protector, Somerset; 

I and the rise of his enemy, the 
\ Duke of Northumberland, who 
openly attempted to gain the 
crown for his own son, Lord 
I Guildford Dudley. 

3. Edward died of consump - 
■ tion, in the year 1553, being in 
j the 16 th year of his aye. 

Immediately after Edward 
j VI.’s death, the Duke of Nor- 
! thumherliuid proclaimed Lady 
June Grey Queen of England. 
On the same day that Ludy 
Jane was proclaimed in Lon¬ 
don, Mary was proclaimed 
Queen at Norwich. 

The people of England would 
have liked Lady Jane Grey to he 
queen rather than Mary, be¬ 
cause she was so much more 
amiable, and was a Protestant. 
They did not, however, acknow¬ 
ledge her, because they knew 
that Mary was the real heir to 
the crown. They knew, too, 
that it was for the sake of the 
Duke of Northumberland’s sun 


that she was proclaimed queen; 
and no one liked the bad duke. 

There was another reuson 
why no one wanted Lady Jane 
to he queen, which was, that 
she herself did not wish it. She 
was not only amiable, but vory 
clever. She could spenk Italian 
and French, and could draw 
and paint; for during the time 
of the Tudors, the children of 
the nobles were very highly 
educated; the ladies could 
compose and converse in the 
learned languages. The young 
Lady Jane liked much more to 
study than to be a queen, and 
when she was told that her 
cousin Edward was dead, and 
that she was to succeed him, 
she fainted and shed tears. She 
refused the crown, saying that 
she had no right to it while the 
princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
were alive. The Duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland, her husband’s 
father, and the Duke of Suffolk, | 
her own father, begged on their 1 
knees that she would agree to | 
he queen, hut she would not i 
consent, until her mother and 
husband joined in the request; 
then she could not resist any 
longer. 

But, ns I said, the people saw 
through the Duke of North¬ 
umberland’s bad plans, and the 
duke saw that he w'us found 
out. The proclamation of Ludy 
Jane as queen was, in most 
eases, treated with scorn, while j 
-Mary soon found herself at the [ 
head of 40,000 men prepared to • 
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fight for her rights. When 
Lady Jane heard of this she 
resigned the crown and re¬ 
turned to her private house, 
having been queen only ten 
days. Northumberland tried 
to escape from England, but he 
was arrested. 

Mary now entered London 
peaceably and in triumph. The 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, ltc- 
cordcr, and the Earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke proclaimed her 
os queen at St. Paul’s Cross. 
A Catholic service was per¬ 
formed in the cathedral; beer, 
wine, and money were distri¬ 
buted among the people ; a dole 
of cightpenee was distributed 
to every poor householder in 
the City; and the public joy was 
shown by bonfires and illumi¬ 
nations. 

The joy of her people was, 
however, turned into sorrow 
when they became better ac¬ 
quainted with Mary. They 
found that she wus bigoted and 
cruel, her fierce, dark mind 
having been filled with super¬ 
stition by her teachers, the 
Catholic priests. Before she 
had been queen a month she 
caused Northumberland to be 
beheaded, with two ofliis asso¬ 
ciates. Thus wns he punished, 
not only for attempting to gain 
the crown, but fur the death of 
Somerset, whom, you may re¬ 
member, he caused tc be ex¬ 
ecuted. Lady Jane Grey and 
her husband Dudley were also 
sentenced; but, remembering 
their youth and innocence, and 
that all people loved them, Mary 
did not dare to put the sen¬ 
tence into execution. Accord-' 
ingly they were allowed to 
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live, but were kept close pri¬ 
soners. 

In less than uyear, however, 
circumstances offered an excuse 
for putting the young couple to 
death. As Maiy wus deter- i 
mined to re-establish the Ca- j 
tholic religion, it was thought ' 
that a Catholic husband would ; 
help her to do so. After de¬ 
clining two or three proposals, 
she cast her eye on Philip II., 
of Spain, who was much 
younger than herself; he being 
27 years old, and the queen 
48. He felt no love for Mary, 
but did not object to many 
her, for he wanted to be called 
the King of England. When, 
however, the English people 
heard of the proposed mutch, 
the greatest alarm spread 
through all ranks. The mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons 
strongly remonstrated, begging 
the queen not to marry a 
foreigner; the queen could only 
get rid of them by dissolving 
Parliament. 

The Emperor of Germany, ; 
the father of Philip, tried to j 
quell this clamour, lie sent i 
over £400,000 to distribute ; 
amongst the members of Par- j 
liament and others, to make I 
them more friendly. In the j 
treaty of marriage it wns agreed j 
that the queen only should j 
govern, and if she died before j 
Philip he should have no claim i 
to the crown. ! 

These and many more ar¬ 
rangements were made to quiet 
the fears of the people, but 
without success; they declared 
that the mutch was dangerous 
to their liberties and indepen¬ 
dence; for they should certainly 
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become subject to Spain. An 
insurrection was raised by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, who set out 
from Kent to London with 
j 4,000 men. On entering the 
j City he required tlu> queen to 
put the Tower of Loudon itt 
liis hands, and to marry an 
Englishman at once; hut he 
lmd not suilicicnt men to en¬ 
force his demands; his fol¬ 
lowers by degrees became afraid 
and abandoned him, and lie 
was taken prisoner. 

Murv now showed her re- 
* 

venge for this insult. Wyatt 
was i in mediately executed. 
Four hundred of his followers 
were then put to death, ami 
four hundred were brought 
before the queen with halters 
ronml their necks, but they 
were spared. The Tower and 
all the prisons in the kingdom 
were tilled with nobility and 
gentry. The heads of many 
were cut off and exhibited on 
poles in the streets, or on the 
gates of the cities. Fifty-two 
gentlemen were hanged on one 
day, which was afterwards called 
Black Monday. Mary even 
determined to punish her sister 
Elizabeth, but she happened 
this time to escape. 

The people lmd hoped that 


• 1 
the beautiful Lady Jane Grey j 
and her husband would be { 
allowed to live ; but Mary now j 
pretended that they were guilty i 
of this insurrection. She there- ; 
fore ordered them to prepare for ' 

death. Dudlcv was executed \ 

► ■ 

first; Lady .Jane Grey saw J 
his headless body as it wus j 
brought back from the place of ’ 
execution, but she bore the j 
sight with fortitude. She felt j 
the bravery of one that ifnd 
done no w rung. While An the ■ 
scaffold she spoke to the officers 
and servant**, declaring her in¬ 
nocence; she said Amt she only 
consented to hceomc queen to 
please her parents; hut that, ns 
she had done wrong to her 
country by that net, she willingly 
accepted of the dreadful punish¬ 
ment. She then allowed her 
waiting-women to take off part 
of her rohes, and laid her beau¬ 
tiful head on the block. 

The execution of the youth¬ 
ful pair was performed privately, 
witliin the Tower; for it was 
feared that, in compassion for 
their youth, beauty, and inno¬ 
cence, the people would rebel, 
and try to save them. Lady j 
June Grev was not seventeen ! 

w I 

years old when her head was i 
cut off. 


When is a man loss tlinu a man ? 

When ho makes a vow lie fails to keep; 
When without sowing lie would reap; 
When he would borrow, beg, or steal, 
Boone r than work for an honest meal; 
Then is a man less than a man; 

Then we pity him all we can. 

* c. HACKAY. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Chapter III. 

THE INFLECTIONS OF THE PARTS of SPEECH—ADJECTIVES 

(Continued). 


Lesson 18. 

ADJECTIVES (Continued). 

JP. Give me the degrees of 
comparison tor the adjectives 
long/small, and black. 

Ion. I will do it, papa— 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
long longer longest 

small smaller smallest 

black blacker blackest. 

P. What changes did you 
make in the adjectives? 

Jon. 1 added er for the com¬ 
parative, and est for the super¬ 
lative. 

P. Eight. Now give me the 
degrees for these adjectives— 
red, sad, hot; and say what 
changes you make. 

L. I will try— 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 


red 

redder 

reddest 

sad 

sadder 

saddest 

hot 

hotter 

hottest. 


I The change in these adjec¬ 
tives is not the same as in the 
others. Resides adding er and 
est , I have had to double the last 
consonant of the adjective. 

P. 1 will point out thw reason 
of thiH difference. You may 
notice tlmt the first three ad¬ 
jectives end in two consonants, 
and the last three in one. 

W. There! Stop, papa! I 
will make the rule:—We form 
i the degrees of comparison for 
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adjectives ending in two con¬ 
sonants by adding er or est; s 
and for adjectives ending in one ' 
consonant, by doubling the Inst j 
consonant, and adding er aud I 
est. \ 

P. That rule is not perfect, ! 
Willie. It only shows how you j 
waste our time by being in a \ 
burry. Here are some words ; 
ending in one consonant, and j 
yet we only add er and est • 
without doubling the lust con¬ 
sonant:— 

weak weaker weakest 
green greener greenest 
broad broader broadest. 

W. Then why don't you 
double the consonant, papa? 
It’s not mv fault if you won’t. 

J\ I will show yon why. In 
each of these adjectives, the 
last consonant is preceded by 
two vowels ; while in the others 
ending in single consonants, 
the last consonant is preceded 
by one vowel. So you may i 
muke your rule in this way— 

Bole 1.—When an adjective 
ends with two consonants, we 
form the degrees of comparison by 
adding er and est to the positive. 

Or, when an adjective ends in 
one consonant with tiro vowels 
before it, wo udder and est. 

But, when an adjective ends in 
one consonant with one vowel 
before it, wo double the Inst con- j 
sonant, and add er and est. \ 
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Examples— 

small smaller smaller 
fleet fleeter fleetest 
wet wet ter wettest. 

Let us try some more adjec¬ 
tives. Make the degrees of 
comparison for merry, happy. 
Ion. Merry merrier merriest 
happy happier happiest 
P. Now, the adjective guy. 

L. Guy gayer gayest 
In merry and happy we changed 
the y into i before we added 
the er and est, hut 1 did not for 
the udjcciive gay. 

P. That is because the word 
ends with two vowels instead of 
one. You had the same rule 
when milking the plural of key 
and other words; you did not 
change the ?/ into ies. 

Will you now give me the 
degrees of comparison for wise 
and loose? 

Ion. Wise, wiser wisest 
Loose looser loosest. 

In these i have only to add r 
and st. I suppose that that is 
because there is un e at the end 
already. 

P. True. We will make the 
rules for these adjectives at the 
end of the lesson. 

Will you make the degrees 
of comparison for bad, little, 
much, fur. good, and tell me 
what you add to the positive? 

Jon. We cannot say bad, 
baddbr, bud dest. 

P. No. The proper way is— 
Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
bad worse worst 

little less least 

much more most 

good better best 

far further furthest. 

Now make the degrees of 1 


comparison for beautiful, glo¬ 
rious, magnificent. 

W. I will— 

beautiful beontifulfcr bcautiful- 
lest 

glorious gloriouser glorioueret 
insignificant insigniflctinter in- 
signiflcantmrt. 


I don't think that those will do. 
They don’t seem right. 

P. No. You have not formed 
these degrees correctly. We jlo 
not form them with er and est, 
because they arc words o Pm ore 
than one syllable. The proper 
way is to add more and most to 
the positive. Thus* 


beautiful more beautiful 
most beautiful 
glorious more glorious 
most glorious 


anil so on. This is the way to 
form the degrees of comparison 
for all polysy 1 lablcs. 

L. Then the rules wc have 
been forming are only for ad¬ 
jectives which are lawiosyllublcs. 
So, in writing down the rules 
fur adjectives, we will urrangc 
them accordingly. 


Aujrctivks. 

( Monosyllables) Hr lk 1 .—When 
an adjective ends with tiro conso¬ 
nants, we form the degrees of com¬ 
parison by adding er and est to the 
positive. 

Or, when nn adjective ends in 
one consonant with tiro vowels 
before it, we add er and est. 

Hut when nn ndjivtivo ends in 
one consonant with one vowel 
licfora it, we also double the last 
consonant. 


Examples— 

small smaller smallest 
fleet fleeter fleet est 
wot wetter wet test. 
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Hulk 2.—When the positive 
degree emit* in y, we form the other 
degreoa by eh:in<ring the y into v, 
and nddimr er and rst (except wlicn 
the y is preceded by n vowel). 

Examples— 

dry dr ter driest 

: gny gayer gayest. 

! RrLK 3.—When llie positive 
ends in e, wo form the other 
| degrees by lidding only r and st. 

Hulk 4—We form the degrees 
of other adjectives in various ways, 
and they lire therefore called irre¬ 
gular, such as good, belter, best, 
4c. 

( Polysi/lltoblrs) Hulk 5.—Gene¬ 
rally, in adjectives of more than one 
syllable we form the dcsrrccs by 
adding more and most to tho posi¬ 
tive. Thus— 


unhappy inoic unhappy 
most unhappy. 

P. Besides the adjectives we 
have mentioned, the- numbers 
one, two, three, four, &c., are 
generally called adjectives, be¬ 
cause they express the quantity 
of nay noun to which they are 
joined. Thus— 

tiro men four men, <fcc. 

The numbers are therefore 
called numeral adjectives. They 
have not, of course, any degrees 
of comparison. 

Tj. We must add another rule 
for these .adjectives. 

ltrLB C.—As numbers express 
the quantity of nouns, they are 
called numeral adjectives, hut of 
course they cannot be declined. 


No. 10. Parsixo Kxekcisr. 

{Mention the degree of comparison of each adjective when parsing the 
, following exercise :—) 

j The cloak of the tnllest man was shorter than the little boy’s. lie lias the 
] prettiest kite. Your kite did not cost much; mine cost more; and his coat 
! the most. My shadow Is long now, and jt will be longer in I lie afternoon. 
! The four hoys are heavier than the three men. The most beautiful sunset 
shed a most glorious light on the tops of the highest mountaius. The son 
1 was more beautiful than the mountains. 


IMPROVE THE TIME. 

Tiir moments fly,—a minute's gone, 
The niinutos pass,—nn hour Ikib run, 
The day is fled,—the night is here; 
Tima flies a week, a month, a year. 

A year, alas! how soon *tia past; 

Who k: iwb but this may bo our last; 
A few Bliort years, bow quickly fled, 
And we are nuinlier’d with the dead. 

Then let ns present hours improve. 
And bear in mind how fast they move; 
That if we now neglect to learn, 

The time we lose will ne'er return. 
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that continued to exist through 
subsequent centuries, and 
through all the changes which 
befel England. Though such 
was the cose, it is certain that 
till the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century the manufacture 
; was confined to a.few objects of 
the commonesf and coarsest 
description. But just before 
this time, two German brothers, 
named Elers, came from Nu- 
remhurg in Holland, and settled 
in Staffordshire. They intro¬ 
duced the art of glazing vessels, 
and tried t > keep their process 
very secret; but it was discov¬ 
ered by a clever person named 
Astbury, who for two years 
feigned himself an idiot, in 
order to get admitted into the 
Elers' works and accomplish 
his purpose. Uo then recom¬ 
menced his business as a potter, 
and about 1720 effected a great 
improvement in the substance 
of which earthenware is made, 
by adding to the clay burnt, 
or, ap they arc called, cal; 
cined Hints. He owed this 
discovery, it is said, to the sin¬ 
gular circumstance of his horse 
falling blind during a journey 
he made to London, and to his 
observing that the burnt flint 
powder used by an ostler for 
the cure of his horse’s eyes, 
| formed when wet a clayey sub- 
; stance. Yet, in spite of those 
i improvements, the * -ares were 
! very inferior; and therefore, 
much of the better kinds of 
earthenware in use, was still 
imported into this country from 
! Holland, Franee, and Germany. 

J But just at this time, when the 
i need was most, «#osiah Wedu- 
i wood begun his great improve- 
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ments, and lived to see pottery as 
much a staple of English trade 
as Arkwright did that of cotton. 

W. Please go on, papa, and 
tell us all about Wedgwood. 

P, Wedgwood was bom in 
1730, at Burslem, in Stafford¬ 
shire, where his father and 
several other members of his 
family were engaged in the 
manufacture of pottery. His 
education was very limited, for 
there was no public school in 
his native town till 1750, and 
scarcely one of its inhabitants 
knew more than just how to 
read and write; nor could he 
have had much time for self- 
improvement, for his father 
died, leaving a very small sub¬ 
stance to his children; so, at the 
age of eleven Josiah Wedgwood 
began to work in his elder 
brother’s shop as a thrower— 
that is, one who moulds the soft 
clay in the form desired. The 
smallpox, which left an incura¬ 
ble lameness in his left leg, so 
as afterwards to require its 
being cut off, compelled him to 
relinquish the potter's wheel. 
He then left Burslem, and for 
a short period entered into 
partnership with another potter, 
daring which his wonderful 
talent for the production of 
ornamental pottery first de¬ 
veloped itself. 

After this he became con¬ 
nected with a person named 
Wheildon, with whom he manu¬ 
factured knife-handles in imi¬ 
tation of agate and tortoise¬ 
shell, melon table-plates, green 
pickle-leaves, and similar arti¬ 
cles. But Wheildon, deriving 
considerable profit from other 
departments of the pottery 
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business, was unwilling to em¬ 
bark in the new branches for 
which Wedgwood had so great 
a taste; the young potter, there¬ 
fore, returned to Bnrslem in 
1759, and set up for himself in 
a small thatched manufactory, 
where he continued to make 
such articles as I have already 
named. His business prosper¬ 
ing, he soon took a second 
manufactory, where he made 
white stoneware; and a third, 
at which was fabricated the 
improved cream-coloured ware 
by which he gained so much 
celebrity. Of this new ware, 
Wedgwood presented some 
articles to Queen Charlotte, the 
wife of King George Ill., who 
thereupon ordered a complete 
table-service, desired it might 
henceforth be called “ Queen’s 
ware,” and appointed him her 
potter. It was, however, from 
1760 to 1762, that his most in¬ 
teresting discoveries took place. 
Six different kinds of pottery— 
one, a composition resembling 
jasper and other beautiful 
stones and earthenware—made 
their appearance at the same 
time from his workshop in 
Staffordshire, to the admiration 
and astonishment of all who 
beheld them. 

He now opened a shop in Lon¬ 
don, and took a partner to con¬ 
duct it. This gentleman, named 
Bentley, was a highly educated 
man, and moved not only in 
excellent society, but was ac¬ 
quainted with the most eminent 
' patrons of art. His knowledge 
and taste thus vastly assisted 
Wedgwood in all the higher 
branches of his manufactures, 
besides procuring for him the 


loan of valuable specimens of 
antique sculpture, vases, ca¬ 
meos, gems, medallions, seals, 
and oriental porcelain, to copy 
or to serve the purpose of 1 
models. Amongst others who i 
were thus liberal to Wedgwood ! 
was Sir William Hamilton, the I 
English ambassador at Naples, i 
who, during his residence there 
front 1764 to 1800, formed a 
.splendid collection of ancient 
vases, now in the British Mu¬ 
seum. Many of these lovely 
relics of an immortal age of art, 
Sir William freely tent to our 
great English potter, whose in¬ 
genious workmen not only 
copied them to marvellous per¬ 
fection, but led Wedgood him¬ 
self to make one of his greatest 
discoveries, that of painting on 
such articles without the glossy 
appearance of ordinary painting 
on porcelain; an art practised 
by the ancient Etruscans, but 
lost through many, many ages. 

Another, and the most cele¬ 
brated work of Wedgwood, 
were his copies of the Barberini 
Vase. This precious work 
was in the hands of the groat 
potter a year; he made fifty 
copies and sold them at fifty 
guineas each; but the cost of 
their production was so great 
as to exceed this sum, and left 
him, it is said, a loser. The 
Barberini, since known as the 
Portland Vase, has now been 
for a considerable period in the 
British Museum; and though a 
few years since some malicious 
person threw a stone and broke 
it into countless pieces, yet 
modem art has restored it, it is 
&id, without a perceptible flaw, j 
(Continued on page 257.) j 
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Chaptbb n. r 

tot fabtb Of ▲ PtAKT —tot flowxk (Continued), . 

W. W* arc fpoirag to examine . 

the parts which papa says are ». | | 

so veiy important—the pistils //In A fin m ftfil 

and the stamens. //I \f\ r \i\ 1 w, ft 

P You may begin by noticing [If iff \\li ! 

the stamens (see cn^ p. 215). [| / //J IJI //,\ 

*L. I notice, first,-their post- \\ [// (I 1/1 NJ fffff ,fl 

t*bn ;Jhey are placed round the W //V|// \ 1 II v® ■ 

pistil. * nil/ ■ \U/ \||f ull * 

IF. And I no- * * * * . . 

f o tice their ports. of wmu 

Each stamen has w*wu V . 

H a thin stalk, with Yon may see in it how, as tfys 
alittle head upon anther gradually grows on : the 
sunn.. , it. Here is one top of the petal, the petal 
. by itself. gradually contracts, and be- » 

P The stalk of the stamen comes a narrow filament, 
is nailed the filament, and the L. That is a very singul ar 
head is called the anther, Let change, 
ns take notice of the structure . P. Yes; and, what is more, 
of this stamen. Botanists have not .only do petals become eta- 
examined the sepals and petals mens, but stamens also change 
of flowers, and it has been found into petals. It is in this way 
that they have the same struc- that single flowers become 
tore as leaves, having veins, double ones. The wild rose 
cuticle, and stomata* They has only one whorl of petals, 
are, in fact, leaves ; only altered and a great many stamens in 
in their form and colour. This the centre; but in the cultivated 
is, not difficult to believe con- rose the stamens are, changed 
corning the sepals and petals, into petals, so that; there are 
but you would hardly think several whorls; it thus becomes 
that the stamens are altered a large double flower* The 
leaves. difference in the wild anemone 


liat the stamens are altered a huge double flower* The 
saves. difference in the wild anemone 

L. No. • They.,are so^very of the woods, and the double 

__^ _” _jp-v_j_? _ j 


different in their shape. 


anemone of the garden is caused 


P, The change?from fepetal in the-same way. The stamens 
to a stamen must, of coarse, be which form the yellow eye of 
very gradual; but this may be the single dahlia are^lso thus 
seen in .several plants, such as chamreid. ' l . 


seen in .several plant*, sum as 
the p«Bony, the white., water 
lily, and othep*. Sire, is a 
copy of another drawir^f in Di*. 
Carpenter's book on Botany. 
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may me the single aanua are .also thus 
such as dpmg& ' -uJ£ - 
water * But the stamens of flowers are 

e. is a notformedonpurposetobecome 
l in Di*. petals. s Let us examine -one 
tany. ' again, and find out its functions. 






When die stamen Is ripe, the 
anther bursts. Here is an 
anther which has burst. What 
do you notice? 

Iotl That a sort of yellow 
dost has come out of it. This is 
the part we call pollen . I have 
seen the bees loading them¬ 
selves with it. 

P. This pollen from the 
anther is one of the parts which, 
I have told you, is so important. 
Although it is so fine a dust, 
yon may examine each little 
grain with a microscope. It is 
then seen to be nearly globnlar 
in shape'. Inside 'it there is a 
fluid, in which are extremely 
minute granules . 

L. They must be very small. 

P. Yes. The granules are 
so small that a powerful micro¬ 
scope is required to see them 
with. They may be seen moving 
abont in the fluid inside the 
grain of pollen. 

W. Now I will say the parts 
of the stamen. It has a filament 
and anther. The anther con¬ 

tains yellow grains, called pol¬ 
len, and the grains of pollen 
contain little granules. What 
are they called, papa? 

P. They may be called the 
germs. Let us now examine 
the pistil. Here 
fife is a drawing of 

the pistil. How 
Vk many parts do 

1| yon notice in it? 

Jl L, I see three. 
I \ There is the part 

■ 1 at the bottom, 

1J which you called 

W - the ovary, the 
" stalk growing 

• PtotU * upon it, and the 
head on the stalk* 


P. The stalk and head of the 
pistil have different names from 
those of the stamens. We call 
the stalk the style, mid the head 
the stigma, ' 

Pistils,■ like die'ether parts, 
differ in their ^ number and 
shape. -Here it a: tewing of 
a pistil with Jiee styles The 



Compound Plata. 


germs . 


ovary also is, yon see, divided 
into five parts. These parts 
are called carpels. Sometimes 
we eall each carpel, with the 
stigma and style npon it, a 
pistil. 

L, Thus we may either say 
that there are five pistils, or, 
that there is a compound pistil 
with five puts. 

P. Each carpel, however, is a 
distinct* ovary, and. contains 
ovules* An orange is a large 
ovary. The eyes of the orange 
show you where the flower once 
grew. On opening the orange, 
yon will notice its different 
parts, which are separated from 
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each other only by e thin 
skin. 



Orange. 


TP. Yes, I always divide an 
orange into'those small parts. 

P. These parts are carpels, 
and inside each carpel you will 
find a seed. 

Ion. Yon said, papa, that you 
would tell us why the little 
ovules are not called seeds. 

P. I did; these ovules are 
only unfinished sqeds. You 
may open the ovary of this 
flower and examine them. 

W. Here are several un¬ 
finished seeds. 

P. I will put this into the 
microscope. How examine it. 

W. I see that the ovule is 
not quite closed up. There is 
an opening in it 

P. That is left so that some¬ 
thing else may be added. That 
11 something else" is the germ — 
the very small part which will 
shoot up and form the 'young 
plant, when the seed is placed 
m the grqnnd. Wi» are do 
you think these genus come 
from? 

' Jon. I remember! They come 
Jjfcpm the stamens. You said 
-djat the granules inside the 
grains of polled werd called 
germs. But how can they tra-‘ 
vel all the way from the top of 
449 



the stamen to the inside of the 
ovary? 

P. In a singular wa^.’ When 
the stamens, are ripe, the polish 
of the anther Mis on thesrfaswt 
of the pistil. The 
style of the pistil 
is,hollow, and the 
grains of pollen 
force themselves 
in a curious way 
down the style Into 
the ovary. Here 
the germs are received into the 
unfinished seeds, and the open¬ 
ings in theAeeds close. The 
seed then ripens, but it cannot 
do so unless it has received one 
of the germs; therefore, without 
the germ from the pollen of 
the stamens, the seeds would he 
useless. 

When the seeds have ripened 
the seed-tessel opens, and the 
seeds .fall out. Here is a draw¬ 
ing of an unripe and a ripe 
seed-veBsel. 



The ripe seed-vessel, you see, 
is empty.' 

L. How I see, papa, why the 
pollen on the stamens is so 
important. There could be no 
perfect seeds or, new plants 
without it. 

W. And now I see why 
papa calls the flower an organ 
of reproduction. But it seems 
to bo quite a chance whether 
any of the pollen from the sta¬ 
mens may fall on the pistil. 
How is that managed ? 


< 
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P* The parte are arranged some flowers which only hear 
so that it seldom fails to hap- pistils, and others which hare 
pen. The stamens are generally nojpistik, 
taller than the pistil in the The pistU-beenng flowers are 
upright flowers; while in flowers called end the sta- 

that hang down, in'bell-shaped men-biaring fleers are called 
flowers and others, t^e pistil is stamenifisnoi, 
linger than the stepiens,, and Ion. But suppos^pfcpa, that 
hangs below th£m. You may a flower has no stafttpns,, where 
notice this in the first flower does it get pqQea ftogtto per- 
which we examined (see p. feet the .segaar 
214). Thus in either way P. Do you uottajnember ,the 
the pollen is almost' certain bees? 
to be carried to tire pistil., W. Oh, yes. If thq bees 
Sometimes it is carried to the come to look for honey in a 
stigtna by the wind, and some- flower that has only a pistil, 
times- in a morevpngular way. and they happen to be carrying 
Yon know that the bees visit any pollen on their legs, it will 
the flowers arid load themselves rub off on to the pistil, 
with pollen. In moving about L. But suppose there are no 
from one part of the plant to bees in the neighbourhood? 
another, they frequently rub P. Again, yon mast not fbr- 
some of the pollen they have get the wind; tha t al so helps to 
collected, on tne stigma, which carry the pollen. When a plant 
is sticky- bears both kinds of flowers, the 

L. That is a very curious stameniferous flowers are gene- 
way, but hOW is it known, papa, rally on the upper part; and as 
that such little things as the the anthers shed their pollen, 
granules in a grain of pollen it falls on the pistilliferous 
are the germs of a new plant? flowers below. . 

P. By the help of a micro- But there arc some plants 
scope. It has b^ar^yeen that which flower Under water, 
the imperfect ovules have not How is the pollen to be carried 
any germ within them, and from one lower to another, 
when the pollen descends the then? ' 
style of the pistil, and enters the Ion. I do not know. I should 

ovary, they may be seen entering think it cannot be carried in 
the ovules, through the little the water; it wquld be lost. The 
openings which yon noticed, fishes would not carry it; and 

One more particular about the the bees, they would not go 
stamens, and we . 'will finish under witter. # 
the account of the flower. Sta* P. No; it is'necessary that 
mens, like the petals and sepals, the flowers should rise above 
differ in their number. There the water, into the air, and they 
may be some hnndreds of sta- do so. . They therefore have 
mens in a flower;, there may he spiral stalks (screw-shaped), 
twenty* there may. be none. It» which rise up like a spring; 
is so with the pistils; there an the stalk! field the flowers 

fl*7. 
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above the water until the wind 
or the begs have carried the 
pollen; the spring of each stalk 
then gives way, and draws the 
flower down again, for the seed 
to be ripened under water. 

W. I wonder how they 
know when it is time to go 
down? 

ion. And so do I. 

P. Plants cannot know. 
There is a God who knows 
and arranges all things; God 
arranges this for them. There 
are other water-plants which 
rise by means of bladders . 

W. We shall not have time 
to write our u lesson * on the 
flowers to-day; but I would 
like to make the notes on the 
stamens and pistil. 

1. The STAMMS are parts of 
the flowers, formed from the petals 
of the corolla. They are placed 
between the corolla and the pistil, 


each consisting of- a stalk and a 
head, 

9. The stalk of a stamen is called 
the JUmnent, and the head the 
anther* The anther contains yel¬ 
low grains, spiled pollen, inwhioh 
are minute granules called germs. 

8. Stamens differ in their num¬ 
ber. Some plants nave no stamens; 
those which have am called M «ta- 
meniforoos." 

L. Now I will make the : 
notes on the pistil. 

1. The pistil is the eentre of the 
‘flown; it contains three parts—a 
base, a stalk, and a heed. 

9. The basMm called the ovary, 
and contains imperfect seeds, called 
ovules. The stalk is called the 
sthle, and the head the stigma. 
The stigma receives the pollen 
from the stamens, which is passed 
down the style to the ovary, where 
it perfects the seeds. 

8. Plante bearing pistils are 
called (( pi 0 tillifarons" plants. 




• THY WILL SB DONE. 

How sweet, to be .allow'd to pity 
To Ood, the Holt Oai; 

With filial love and trust to say, 

“ 0 God, thy will be done." 

We in these sacred words can find 
A cure for every ill; 

A calm to soothe the troubled mind. 

And bid albcare be still. 

- m Oh, let that wjll, which gave me breath. 
And an immortal soul, 

In Joy or grief, in life or death, 
sty every wish control. 

Oh; could my heart thus.ever pray, 

Thus imitate thy Son; 

„ Teeeh me, 0 God, with truth to say, 

■ u Thy Will," not mine, u be done." 


s 
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THE TUDOBS. 

MAST. 

Soon after the rebellion of by act of Parliament. No^r it 
Wyatt, and the execution of waa again removed by act of 
Lady Jane Gffey, Mary was Parliament. 

, married to Bing Philip of Again; in this, the first y£ar 
Spain. No sooner did Philip of Mazy's reign, an act was 
find that hp was not acknow- passed prohibiting the breaking 
ledged as King ofEngland, than of images ; and a council cf 
he showed that he had no affec- clergy proclaimed onpe lpore 
tion for his wife. He passed that the doctrine of trcnisubotan- 
most of his time in the .Nether- Nation was true, 
lands, taking no ratio® what- You may remember that in 
ever of Mazy, excmt to write Edward's reign the priests were 
to her whenever he wanted allowed to marry; bnt in the 
money. year 1564 the queen gave orders 

But the most important events that the church should be 
of Mazy's reign were the purged of all married bishops 
measures for restoring the,Bo- and priests. Out of 16,000 
man Catholic religion, and the clergymen then in England the 
cruelties that followed. greater part were turned out of 

; Mazy began by ordering that office for having wives, 
ho person Bhould preach with- In the year 1565 the dreadful 

out her special licence. Most religious persecutions of Maiy's 
of the foreigners who were xe- reign were begun. So much 
formers soon after left the king- cruelty was practised that the 
dom. In the same year two queen received the name of 
bishops were sent to the Tower Bloody Mary . In the reign of 
for not kneeling at the public Edward VI. Bonner, Bishop of 
mass, which was celebrated with London, and Gardiner, Bishop 
all pomp and ceremony before of Winchester, were committed 
the two Houses of Parliament, to the Tower for resisting the 
The Archbishop of York was Reformation. They were npw at 
sent to the Tower, the Protest- liberty, and, aided by the queen, 
ant bishops were excluded from they took vengeance without 
the House of Lords, and an act interruption. The queen her- 
was passed abolishing the self had been persecuted in the 
liturgy which, I told you, Cran- reign of Edward Vt., for she 
mer and the bishops ha d p re- had been forbidden to hold 
pared in Edward'B reign. When mass in her chapel, 
this liturgy was first published it The first important martyr 

was said to have been written waa a clergyman belonging to 
by the inspiration of the the great cathedral of St. Paul's. 
Holy Spirit, hut, at the same His name was Johh Bonn, 
time, it was forced on the people He would not profess to believe 
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in doctrines which he knew were 
not trn|| for he feared to 
make God angry. He chose 
rather to die. The bishops, 
therefore, sent him to Smith* 
field, where he was tied to an 
upright post, and faggots were 
placed all round min and 
lighted; thus he was bnmt to 
death. On his tfay to execu¬ 
tion his wife and ten children 
met him and kissed him, and 
took leave of him, forQanliner 
would not let him see them 
while he was in prison. * 

The nept martyr was Hooper, 
the Bishop of Gloucester. He 
died praying to God, and teach¬ 
ing the people around him. 
With his last breath he thanked 
God for helping him to speak 
file truth, and keep his com¬ 
mandments. 

The Bishops Latimer and 
Ridley were next burned at 
Oxford; to shorten their suf¬ 
ferings bags of gunpowder were 
placed round their necks. 

The celebrated Archbishop 
Cranmer, whom you heard of 
in the reign of Henry VIII., 
was the last great martyr. He 
died in great agonies, bat trust¬ 
ing in God. The death of so 
venerable a man as Cranmer, 
whojwas so well known, and 
had so long served his country, 
filled the nation with horror. 
They were certainly noftr likely 
to be brought back to the Roman 
Catholic religion by such means; 
There ‘trere altogether nearly 
300 persons burned in this 
dreadral reign, including five 
bishops, and twenty-one dergy- 


To please her husband Philip, 
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the bad Quean Mary entered 
into a war with France. In this 
war the' town of Calais was 
taken from the English; it had 
belonged to tbe nation since 
the reign of Edward HI. The 
loss fiued the. kingdom with 
complaints, aftd their queen 
with despair. She was heard ( 
to say, that when she died the 
name of Calais would be found 
engraven npon hef heart. She 
did die in the following year, 
1558, after an unhappy reign of 
five years.- Her death was 
caused by dropsy. 

Lesson 33. MARY. 

Began to reign . . 1553. 

Died. 1558. 

1. Mast was the daughter of 
Henry VIII ., by his first wife, 
Catharine of Arragon. At the 
beginning of her reign the Duke 
of Northumberland attempted to 
place Lady. Jane Grey on the 
throne in her stead, but failed* 

2. The principal event s of 
Mwrtfp reign are—her cruel exe¬ 
cution of Lady Jane Grey ; the 
rebellion of WyuH; her marriage 
with Philya of &pain; her attempt 
to restore the Catholic religion/ 
and the cruel persecutions, in 
which eke was assisted by two 
bishops, named Banner and 
Gardiner. The Protestant clergy¬ 
man, Rogers, and the. Bishops 
Homer, Ridley, Latimer, and 
Archbishop Cranmer were amongst 
the principal martyrs, who num¬ 
bered altogether nearly 300. 

8. The lose of Calais, which 
had belonged to dm English for 
200 year$, was another event of 
this reign. -Mary died m the 
next year, 1558. 
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Grammar. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Chapter III. 

OH THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF PRONOUNS. 


P. Let me toy whether you! 
have remembered our first i 
lesson on the Pronouns. "What 
is a pronoun? 

Lu A pronoun is a word 
which is used instead of a noun. 

P. We had a second lesson 
on pronouns; on their person y 
gender, and case. 

W. Yes. We learned that 
their person, gender, and case 
are formed in the same way as 
in nouns. 

P. To-day we will learn of 
the different sorts of pronouns. 
I will repeat some sentences to 
you. Will you listen, and tell 
me whether they contain any 
words which are like pronouns? 

The book which John lost is 
found. 

This lathe house that Jack built. 

Here cornea the man who has a 
wooden leg. ■ 

The man and horse that we saw 
yesterday. 

The sheep which graze in our 
meadow. 

Ion is the boy whom I like best. 

Now, in these sentences there 
are certain words which were 
not mentioned in our lesson on 
personal pronouns, yet they are 
like pronouns. 

Ion. Yes. In the first sen¬ 
tence there is the word 
“ which”; it moans “ the book,” 
only it is not used instead of it, 
for the wordbook is just before 
it. And you could not say 
“ the book book John lost." 

P. No, you could not. The r 


word which means “ the book,” 
as you say; only it does not 
stand instead of it. It merely 
relates to the book, if you can 
understand what I mean. 

W. Yes, I think' that is very 
easy. In the-next sentence, 
“ This is the house that Jack 
built,” that, relates to the word 
house before it. 9 
L. And in the next sentence, 
“ The man wfeo has,” &c., who 
relates to the man. And in 
the next, “The man and horse 
that we saw,” that relates to 
the man and home. • 

P. As you see that these 
words relat^to the nouns before 
them, you may easily learn 
their names. They are called 
u relative pronouns. 

Ion. The relative pronouns 
seem to be very dependent 
indeed; they cannot be used 
without the nouns which they 
relate to. • 

- P. Yes. Each of the relatives 
mentioned has a word before it. 
This word is called its antecedent. 
It is so called from two Latin 
words, which mean “going be¬ 
fore.” Every relative pronoun re¬ 
quires an antecedent,except one. 
L. Which is that, papa? 

P. You may easily find ont. 
Tell me the relative and ante¬ 
cedent in this sentence. 

This is the thing which I have 
besnlooking to., 

Ion. Thing is the antece&S¥!% 
Vad Which istherefaftopronoun. 
P. Sometimes we say “what,” 

flfti 
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instead of “ the thing which.*’ 
Thus: 

“This is what I hare been 
looking for.” 

W. What is the relative in 
that sentence^ but I do not see 
any antecedent. 

P. No. “ What” is the ante¬ 
cedent and the relative also; it 
stands for the nonn thing , and 
for which. “What" is the only 
relative pronoun that can be 
used alone, unless you use one 
of the compound relatives. 

L. Which are the “compound 
relatives,"'^apa? 

P. Certain words formed by 
adding ever, and* soever, to the 
relatives. Thus, whatever, which¬ 
ever s whatsoever , whichsoever ; 
these are often used without 
an antecedent. 

Ion . I will count up the rela¬ 
tive pronouns we have noticed; 
which, that, who, and what, and 
their compounds, made by 
adding ever, or soever. When 
are wc to use which, and when 
are we to use who f 

P. Who is used (as you will 
see in the example) after a 
person. Which only relates to 
things and to the lower animals. 

But in some sentences there 
may be two*antecedents. In 
the following sentence one 
antecedent is a person, and 
another an animal. v 

The man and bis hr ns that we 
saw yesterday. 

If the. relative pronoun who j 


QftAttjUgjU 

were used, it Would not agree 
with the antecedent, “horse"; 
and which would not agree 
with the antecedent, “man"; 
therefore we use the relative 
that. Ton will notice, too, in 
the ParBinO Exeboibb, that 
the word thdt is used after 
either persons or things. 

W. Have relative pronomkB 
different cases, papa, as thb 
personal pronouns have? 

P. Yes. If an action is done 
to the antecedent, so that it is pat 
in the objective case, the relative 
must be in the objective also. 

Thus, you must not say, 
“The man who we love;" bnt 
“ The man whom we love." Who 
also has a possessive case, thus— 

“ The man whose horse we saw/* 

Yon may now write the parr 
ticulars of the relative pronouns. 

Definition. —There are cer¬ 
tain pronouns which are not used 
instead of a noun, but are placed 
qfiter it, because they relate to it, 
such as who, which, what, that, 
Ac. They are called Relative 
Pronouns. The noun to which 
the relative is joined is ealled its 
antecedent. 

Who is used after a person; 
which is used after a thing or 
inferior animal; and that is used 
after both persona and things, or 
either. What is both an ante¬ 
cedent and relative. 

Examples. —The boy who won 
the prise. The pig which the 
buteher killed. The girl whose 
mother is ill. Thenpbleman whom 
we respect. 


tfo. 90. Pausing Exnaon*. 

I have bonghtthe hone which won the nfee. The man who cam# to 
mead the oopper which bunt yesterday has celled again. I saw the Indy and 
hsrlapdeg that Mb painted yesterday. Is this the soldier whom you sawt 
Where are the steep that were lost? ‘Here are the hones which were bought 
■tspuket. 
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“Mt dear Children,— 

“In my lost letter I did not 
finish the account of Italy. Von 
heard something of its position, 
its climate, and its productions, 
but I did not mention the rivers 
of the country. 

“rivers. 

“ The principal rivers of Italy 
are,—the. Fo, the Adigr, ana 
the Tirbb. The Fo is the 
largest; it has been called the 
prince of the Italian streams. 
It has also been called Bodincus, 
which means ‘the bottomless.* 
The Adige is almost as large 
asthePo. The Tiber is smaller, 
but of greater importance, be¬ 
cause the great city of Rome is 
situated upon it. It rises in 
the Apennines, a range of 
mountains running through the 
* centre of Italy; forming, as it 
were, the backbone of the 
country. On the whole, Italy 
has not many or good rivers. 

“As you know the produc¬ 
tions of Italy, you can tell what 
sort of commerce there is likely 
to be. You can almost imagine 
what sort of goods the Italians 
make, and what they buy and 
sell. 

“And then, if you know 
what rivers and shores there 
are, you will know, where to 
look for the laxge towns, for 
the sea-ports, and the river- 
ports. We will talk to-day of 
! the commerce, and the towns of 
; the country. 


“COMMERCE AND MANU¬ 
FACTURES. 

“I said that the vine grows 
in Italy, so that you might 
suppose one’bf the articles of 
commerce tobeifwie. So it Is; 
but the wines of Italy are not 
good. There are mountains with 
, nice slopes where the vines taay 
be nicely exposed to the sun, 
and there is, as I tyld you, a 
fine climate. Vet the wines are 
not good. This is because the 
people are careless. They take 
no care to separate the different 
kinds of grapes; they often 
gather them before they are 
.ripe, and they are not nice 
or klean in ’making wine. It 
is said that the wme is often 
spoilt before it has left the vat. 

“ The oil of the olive is an 
article of great commerce. 

“Silk is another article which 
the Italians sell. They pro¬ 
duce more silk, and better, than 
any other country: but it is 
sold in a raw state; for the 
manufactures of Italy are now 
very few. The greater part of 
the silk is manufactured in 
France. 

“ Straw is also sold in I$p1y. 
The straws of Tuscany were 
once very fashionable for 
making bonnets^ and some 
kinds were worth their weight 
in gold. You have, I dare 
say, worn a Leghorn hat or a 
Tuscan bonnet.. The straw, 
however, like the silk, is ex¬ 
ported in a raw state. It is 
said, that two acres would 
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famish straw enough for all the 

• bonnets made in Tuscany. 9 

“ The principal manufactures 
of Italy are those which re¬ 
quire skill and taste. The 
people are celebrated for ar¬ 
ticles connected with the fine 
arts. The barometers, spec¬ 
tacles, telescopes, and mirrors 
of Italy are very good. The 
Italians are, however, more 
xenowed for their taste in the 
fine arts- themselves. Paintings 
and 1 statues are the glory of 
Italy. The Italians are also 
famous singers and dancers. 

“You now know what is the 
commerce Of Italy; let ns next 
see wAere it is. Before you look 
for the cities you had better 
understand the different divi¬ 
sions of Italy. 

“THE DIVISIONS OP ITALY. 

“ Italy may be divided into, 
three great districts. The 
northern district, the greater 
part of which may be called 
Austrian Italy; the middle divi¬ 
sion, which belongs principally 
to the Pope, and may be called 
Papal Italy; and the southern 
division, which 'is called the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

“But perhaps you would 
rather have the divisions 
marked out more exactly; I 
may therefore tell you that 

• there are nine principal states, 
independent of each "ther. 

i “These are their namesi*- 

“The 'Kingdom or Sar¬ 
dinia. Capital, Turin. 

“The Lombard-Venetian 
kingdom. Capitals. Milan, 
Venice. 

“Duoht of Parka. Capital; 

1 Parma. 


- * - 

Duchy or Modena. Ca¬ 
pital, Modena. 

“Ducrir of Lucca. Capital 
Lucca. 

“ Grand-duchy of Tus¬ 
cany. Capital, Florence. 

“ Republic of San Marino. 
Capital, San Marino. 

“Papal States. Capital, 
Borne. 

“ The Two Sigilibs. Capital, 
Naples. 

“ Nearly all commercial 
towns are either river-ports or 
sea-ports; so, if you will get 
your map, you may find the 
towns of Italy as I name them. 
We will begin at the north, in 
Austrian Italy. 

“VENICE. 

“Venice is one of the most 
wonderfol cities in Europe, 
Yon might almost think that 
it is m the midst of the sea, for 
the houses have water all round 
them. The roads between the 
houses are water, so there are 
no places for riding. Instead i 
of coaehes, there are boats to 
float up and down, which are 
called gondolas . 

“ But the hou&s do not float; 
they are built on little sandy 
islands under the water. Great 
piles of wood are driven into 
the water, for the houses to 
rest upon, just as when a bridge 
is built. There are 72 of these 
islands in Venice. ' 

“Most of the canals between 
the houses are veiy narrow; 
bnt the principal one, the Great 
Canal, is broad, and flows 
through the middle of the 
city. In one part a bridge is 
thrown over it, consisting of a 
single broad arch, which is 90 
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feet wide. This famous bri^e 
is called the Rialto. There are 
about 500 bridges in Venice; 
most of them are only single 
arches. 

“ You would think it very 
strange if you lived in Venice. 
In many of the houses the 
canal flows dose to the -trails 
of the houses; so, if you stepped 
out of the door, or if you feu out 
of the window, you would fall 
into the water; but most houses 
have a door which opens into 
the streets, where there is dry 
land. There are no horses or 
large animals in Venice—there 
Ib no place for them.' 

“The buildings in Venice 
are very splendid. It is full of 
palaces, and many are built of 
marble; for Venice was once 
one of the richest cities in the 
world. There is also a dark 
dreary prison. It is called the 
state prison. It has only a 
narrow canal between it and the 


grandpj 

loge, lives. The walls of the 
prison are as black as ink, and 
it is joined to the ducal palace 
by a gloomy bridge, called the 
Bridge of Sifike. It may well 
be so called, from the signs and 
groans which the wretched 
prisoners make from their dark 
cells. Each cell is about 9 feet 


d palace, where the duke, or 


rors and coloured glass beads 
Are still manufactured there. 

“GENOA. 

“This also was once a great 
city. It is very ancient, but it 
does not seem to be so. It is 
said that its white buildings 
rising above one another, have 
a magnificent appearance. 
Thus it gained the name of 
Genoa, which means fc tl)e 
stately.' The streets, however, 




room for carriages, except in 
two streets, so the neople ride 
in sedans. 9 

Genoa still has a good trade, 
particularly h velvet. Genoa 
velvet is worn in England. 

“PISA. 

“Ton may remember Pisa 
whenever you eat green peas. 
It is said that those vegetables 
were so called because they 
were first cultivated in Europe 
near tha t city. 

“At Pisa there is a very high 
and curious building, called 
the kerning tower; it is higher 
than all the houses, and is a 
strange sight. If you looked 
at it you might tnuik that it 
would foil. P 
“We may say of Fisa, like 
the other two cities, that her 


square with a round hole of 
8- inches diameter. Through 
this hole the prisoner receives 
bis daily allowance of 18 ounces 
of bread and a pot of water. 
The only furniture of the cell 
is a little straw and a small 
tub. 

“Venice was once a very im¬ 
portant city, but it is not so 
now. Largo and splendid mir¬ 


davs of glory are gone by. 

“Venice, Genoa, and Pisa 
were onee the great commercial 
dties.of the world. This was 
in the times called ‘the middle 
ages.* Then these cities were 
crowded with busy manufac¬ 
turers, who made spltndid Silks, 
damasks, velvets, ribbons, and 
silk stockings* They also made 
the finest gold ana silver bto- 
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cades, and other articles which 
I have before mentioned. 

“There were notonly manu¬ 
facturers, there were wealthy 
merchants in those times. The 
riches of those merchants was 
enormous. Their fleets of 
merchant-ships covered the 
Mediterranean. Without a rival 
they rode triumphant over all 
seas. Why was this? It was 
chiefly because riNhe position of 
tne cities. If yon look at the 
ma^; you may see the gulfs of 
Genoa and Venice. This part 
was on the highway between 
the nation? of Europe and the 
East. Thus all the riches of 
the world were brought by Way 
of these cities. 

“Then, why did their com¬ 
merce decline? 

“ One man ruined their 
trade; his name was Vasco de 
Gama. He discovered a pas¬ 
sage round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Then there was a new 
way to India. Goods could be 
sent to India or brought from 
there in one ship, instead of 
travelling partly by land and 
partly by water. This new 
way was cheaper and better; 
so, in time, the great cities of 
Venice, Genoa, and Fisa were 
fonakeh. 

“bologna. 

“Bologna is also a (1 large 


at the north of Italy. 
Elke Fisa, it has a leaning 
tower. 

“Turin, Milan, and Man¬ 
tua are all great cities. 

“Padua is another great 
city. There is a railway from 
Padua to Venice. • 

“Leghorn is a large port on 
the Gulf of Genoa, and still 
has a great trade. 

“Florence, the capital of 
Tuscany, is a beautiful place;- 
it has a fine cathedral, and so 
have most of the other cities. 
Milan cathedral is even finer 
than that of Florence. Most 
of these cities also have uni- 
versities; for, once, their learning 
was almost as famous as their 
commerce. The university of 
Bologna is the oldest. 

“In my next letter, dear 
children, I hope to tell you of 
the other cities of Italy. Will 
you be sure to look on the map 
for those I have mentioned? 
Ton will find them all in the 
northern district. They are a 
most celebrated group of cities, 
and you may remember them 
for what they once were. In 
the “middle ajgfes” they held 
uj» their heads proudly as the 
mistresses of the world. 

“ I am, dear children, 

“Tonr affectionate friend, 

“ Uncle Bickard.” 


Whin Is a man less than a man ? 

When he leads or drives his friends 
To danger, for hia selfish ends, 

And leavee them in the evil day, . 

Tostens or fall, as heat they may; 

Then is a man tap than a man; 

Then we pity him all we can. —c. xaceay. 
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INDUSTRY. 

TIIB MAN WHO IMPROVED POTTERY ( CjlgcMcfQ. 

lir Miss MSTHYAItl). ^ • 

P. Let us continue Wedg- must have done much Ibr^iim- 
wood’s history. self, for he became an excellent 

Countless other works of art chemist, wrote some admirulde 
came from his hands. lie papers for a plTilosnphicul 
made a set of chessmen of por- : journal of the day; as well as 
eelain; and his cameos, that is, a short history of the Hnr- 
hcaiitii'ul gems for rings and berini Yase. He wa«, more- 
brooches, having raised figures over, an eminently practical 
on a tint ground, were so es- man. He invented an iiistru- 
tecuied by foreigners as to lie ' incut to measure heat, since 
eagerly purchased and placed ' superseded by more modern 
in their cabinets amidst the ' inventions; built fine work- 
most splendid specimens of shops; good dwelling-houses 


Sevres and Dresden china, for his potters; which eveu- 
indoed all this class of Wedg- tually formed, with his own 
wood's productions were so ex- mansion, a small town, that 
quisitc, as to he at this day of he named Ktniriu, after the 


mansion. 


exceeding and increasing value, 
and to cause them to lie often 


celebrated Roman state of an¬ 
tiquity. lie also greatly aided 


sold at three times their original, the formation of a canal that 
price. I connected the rivers Trent and 

W. I suppose, papa, Mr. j Mersey; and which, before 
Wedgwood must have improved ; the days of railroads, was of 
his education. No ignorant man j vast importance to the trade 
could have done so many things , of the district. But what. 
—and so well. j perhaps, more than all else f 

P. Certainly not, Willie. \ have uumed, show's Josiah 
Wedgwood, like Brindley, had , Wedgwood to have been a 
extraordinary natural tulents ; 1 really great man, was his sense 
and, like Watt, greatly im- of merit in others. True ability 
proved them. Nor was his great not only likes to trust in its own 
success in life owing to any strength, but even to make use. 
discovery accidentally made, of tlie power of others; mid 
hut arose out of patient search thus .Josiuh Wedgwood will 
and untiring cHort. Indeed he always be memorable for having 
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employed the genius of John 
Plaxman, the great English 
sculptor. Some day I may 
have an opportunity of telling 
you all about Plaxman, but 
this much [ may say now, that 
he made designs for Wedgwood 
for full seven years; and many 
of them were equal in beauty 
to the figures he afterwards 
chiselled out ofjnarble. 

Wedgwood nWength became 
so famous, that visitors from 
all •‘'parts and all countries 
crowded to see him and his 
works; aijd, after reaping an 
ample fortune, and vastly pro¬ 
moting the commercial inter- I 
csts of his country, he died in 
January, 1795, in the 65th year 
of his age. lie was made a 
member of several learned 
societies, and his private life 
is said to have been as pure 
and exemplar} 7 as his public; 
life was noble; and he is said to 
have used his ample fortune as 
titc good and noble always use 
the money and advantages that 
arc theirs. 

JV. Can you tell us, papa, 
if there have been any great, 
English potters since Wedg¬ 
wood ? 

P. None, perhaps, so distinc¬ 
tively great as he. But Mr. 
Spode, who made some fine 
improvements in the manufac¬ 
ture of porcelain, was a very 
clever man; and now Alderman 
Copeland, Spode’s successor, 
may be called the Wedgwood of 
our day; for though Mr. Minton 
disputes with him the priority of 
the invention of statuary porce¬ 
lain — that is, the beautiful 
material with win. h those lovely 
statuettes J showed you at the 
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Exhibition were formed, and 
which you though; were marble 
—yet in the employment of fine 
artists for bis work, and in bis 
continuous efforts to improve 
all descriptions of English 
potter}', lie stands without a 
rival. 

W. Yet other countries have 
tine potteries—have they not, 
papa? "For hi the great aisle 
of the Crystal Palace there 
were the portraits of the Queen 
and Prince Albert painted on 
china; and innmnm showed 
Lucy and me in another place 
a lovely camellia japonica made 
of china. 

j P. True, Willie. Those 
china portraits were made and 
painted at Sevres, in Prance, 
and the beautiful flower at 
Dresden, in Saxonv. But both 
these are Koval potteries, sup¬ 
ported by kings and govern¬ 
ments, who pay all the*cost of ] 
such extraordinary productions, j 
Yet, with the exception of ' 
costly things so produced, our ' 
English fictile wares stand tin- ' 
rivalled, both for durability, 
cheapness, and beauty; and 
instead of importing foreign i 
wares for the use of this country, 1 
as we did less than a century ago, j 
we export to nearly nil coun- ■ 
tries in the worid an enormous 
and yearly-increasing amount , 
of china and earthenware. 

In 18-15, the annual value 
of these exports was £828,084; 
and as the declared value made , 
by the merchant is always one- ' 
fourth less than the true value, < 
we may presume that the pre- ! 
sent value of our exports in this j 
yenr, 1852, is as much ns one 
million Jour hundred thousmul ; 
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I pounds. And this jnniount j kitchen throughout the land, 
J will go on increasing jus I as well as shine upon the tables 
! population spreads over the | and in the chambers of the great. 
; great continents of North and j L. That will he very nice, 
! South America and Australia, ! I think, papa; for I read the 
; without reckoning that at j other day that “nice things 
j home our wants of what, is breed nice manners,” and I am 
! nice and cheap, and beautiful sure I have noticed that poor 
! and useful at the same time, people always behave best when 
j will increase, too; for if a they sit round the holiday table, 
i Staffordshire potter of the pro- and drink tea «out of the best 

■ sent day can in a given time tea-things. 

i produce/bar times the quantity J\ You are right, Lucy. I 
! of earthenware he would in am glad you have noticed'this 

■ 1790, so does the education of point; it will be of service to 
; the people multiply four-fold you to remember insolation to 
> their need of all which aids other things. 

: cleanliness and comfort. For 1Y. I am sure I shall always 
j the most noticeable part of remember about “ the man who 
j human improvement is, that it, improved pottery,” as well as I 
| clothes with beauty manv of shall remember about Ark- 
! the most useful things of daily wright and Watt, 
j life, and thus gives to the poor P. Do so, Willie. For the 
and lowly new means of reline- Great Exhibition of lost year 
incut, comfort, and well-being, may give rise to some new 
I believe the day will come Wedgwood, as most assuredly 
| when beautiful pottery will it will to new and vast im- 
: adorn every humble thrifty provcinents in English pottery. 

SONG OF SPRING. 

Ye call me, ye call me, the green buds are swelling, 

The squirrel looks forth from liin warm winter home; 

Tlio streams from their fountains in music are welling, 

And yc look from the mountain and bid mo to come. 

The small birds are twittering, the young grass is springing, 

The first early flower from the cold earth peeps out; 

The gny lly through the sunshine his bright path is winging, 

And the glad child pursues him with laughter and shout. 

Hark! heard yc my minstrel, the busy hoc, humming. 

As he snatched the first kiss from the half-opened flower, 

And many a wild note proclaiming mv coming, 

That was silent and still through each long winter hour? 

I come with a bright wreath of buds in my bosom, 

I shall strew them profusely wherever 1 roam; 

The glad earth shall be decked witji full many a blossom, 

And shall laugh out my welcome—I come, yes, I come. 

Canada. 1,1 *’• 
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| TUTS PARTS OP A PLANT— 

I W. Wis have written our 
memory lesson oil the Flower, 
pupil. Flense hear us suy it. 

j 

' Memory Lesson 5. I 1 HE 

, PAtiTS OF A PLANT— 
i * THE FLOWER. 

i 

■ 1'. The flower differs from 

the organs before mentioned in 
\ having t/uf^function of reproduc- 
i turn. It forms the little, organs 
1 called seeds , which contain the, 

\ germs of new plants. 
i 2. The, Jlower grows from the 
, axil of the leaf; and its stalk is 
| called the pkihjnclk. On the 
peduncles there, are often found 
small organs like, leaves, which 
are. called Jilt ACTS. 

Flowers are. arranged differ¬ 
ently on their peduncles; thus 
we llave, the various forms of the. 

, tu/r, spike,, catkin, panicle, um¬ 
bel, 

At the end of the peduncle, are 
j the most important parts of the 
' Jlower, namely—the culgx , the, 

| corolla, the stamens, and the 
! pistil. 

i 3. The calyx consists of 
i leaves which are called “ sepals"; 
they are generally • arranged in a 
whorl, and form a Jhwcr-cup 
which serves to protect th * bright- 
coloured part of the. Jlower. 

\ 4. The corolla consists of 

leaves which are generally of a 
bright colour; they are called 
petals. The principal function of 
the petals is to protect the stamens 
1 ana pistil, which they suiround. 

\ 5. The stamens are situated 
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I 

| inside, the corolla, and are very j 
important organs. They consist \ 
of two parts—the filament and [ 
the anther. The. anther contains 
a Jim dust called pollen. 

6. The pistil is the centre, of 
the Jlower ; it consists of three, 
parts—the ovary, the. style, and 
the stigma. The stigma is the 
head of the pistil; it is sticky, in 
order to receive the, pollen which 
falls upon it. from the stamens. 
The style conUiins tubes through 
which the granules of the pollen 
pass into the ovary. The ovary 
contains minute organs called 
ovules; into these ovules the gra¬ 
nules of the pollen enter , and each 
forms the germ of a new plant. 

When the ovule, has received 
the, germ it becomes a perfect 
seed, which organ will next be 
considered. 

P. Let us look at the Seeil, 
then. Yon see that the prin¬ 
cipal function of the ilower is 
to form seeds. They are more 
important organs than the ! 
flower itself. You have seen 
many kinds of seeds. Mention 
some. 

W. Peas are seeds, and so are 
beans, and lupins. I am going 
to sow some lupins in my gar¬ 
den to morrow; shull I run and 
fetch one ? 

P. Yes, and I will open it for 
you. You see, 
now that I have JfJljfh iffit 

opened it, that l""W 1 

the seed divides 1 km , J 
into two parts. j 
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Ion. I have noticed that be- j 1\ The proper name for each 
fore. Beaus, and }»eas, and . lobe is cotyledon. 
acorns divide in the same wav. I TV. There is another part, 
1\ But there are three parts which we have not noticed yet 
to the seed. Besides the two!—the pretty skin outside the 
large lobes, there is a small! seed. So there are. four parts 
part situated between them, in a seed—the shin, the two 
This is the part which you t cotyledons, and the yenn, which 
heard of iu your account of the ! consists of a plumule, ami 
llower; it is the yenn formed i radicle. 


by the pollen from the stamen, i P. But all seeds do not con- 
W- The gcrin, papa, seems tain two cotyledons. There* is 
to be divided into two parts. j only one cotyledon in thc.secds 
P i It is. The upper part of of corn, the grasses, and of all 
the germ is called the phnnnfa , other endogens. Seeds with 
ami the lower part is called the i two cotyledons arj called dt- 
radicle. You shall hear of the | cotyledouons ; those with otic 
1 unctions ol these parts in our , cotyledon arc monocMyledonous. 
next lesson, but we have only i \V. I will repeat that— 


time for their names to-day. 

L. AVhat do you call the two 
great divisions? You said they 
were “lobes.” 


Exouens are di-coti/lcdonuutf. 
and 

Endogens are mono-coiyle- 
donous. 


THE POOR MAN’S GARDEN. 


As yes, the poor umn’s garden! 
it is great joy to me, 

This little precious piece of ground 
Before his door to see 1 

I 

The rich man hna his gardeners,— I 

liis gardeners young and old; 

Ho never takes a spado in hand, ] 

Nor workoth in the mould. 

It is not with the poor man so,— j 

Wealth, servants, he has none; i 

And all the work that’s done for him 
Must by himself be done. J 

All day upon some weary task I 

JJe toileth with good will; 

And back he comes, at set of sun, 

Ilia garden-plot to till. 
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The rich man in his garden walks, 

And ’neath his garden trees ; 

Wrapped in a dream of other things, 
lie Bcems to tuke his ease. 

One moment he beholds his flowers, 

The next they are forgot: 

Ho eateth of his rarest fruits 
As though he ate them nut 

It is not with the poor man so;— 

He knows each inch of ground, 

And every single plnnt and flower 
That grows within its bound. 

,. He knows whore grow his wall-flowers, 
And when they will be out; 

His moss-rose, and convolvulus 
That twines his pales about. 

He knowB his Ted sweet-williams; 

And the stocks that cost him dear,— 

That well-set row of crimson Btocks, 
1’or he bought the seed lost year. 

And though unto the rich man 
The cost of flowers is nought, 

A sixpence to a poor man 
Is toil, and care, and thought. 

And hore is his potnto-bed, 

All well-grown, strong, and green ; 

How could a rich man’s heart leap up 
At anything bo mean t 

But he, the poor man, sees his crop. 
And a thankful man is he, 

¥or he thinks all through the winter 
How rich his board will be 1 

And how his merry little ones 
Beside the Are will stand, 

Bach with a large potato 
In a round and rosy hand. 

Tho rich man has his wall-fruits, 

And his delicious vinos; 

His fruit for every season; 

His melons and his pines. 

Tho poor man has his gooseberries; 

His currants whito and red; 
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His apple an A bin J. aison tree, 

And a little straw berry-bed. 

A happy man he thinks himself, 

A man that’s passing well,— 

To have some fruit for the children, 

And some besides to sell. 

Around the rich man’s trellised bovver 
(lay, costly ercopers run; 

The poor man has his scnrlet-bcans 
To screen him from tho sun. 

And,there before the little bench, 
O’ershadowed by the bowor, 

Grow southern-wood und lemon-thyme, 
Sweet-pea and gilli(lower; • 

And pinks and clove-carnations, 
Iticti-snentcd, side by sido; 

And at each end a holly-hock, 

With an edge of London-pride. 

And hero cornea the old grandmother, 

When her day’s work is dono; 

And here they bring tho sickly babe 
To cheer it in the sun. 

And here, on Sabbath-mornings, 

The good man comes to get 
llis Sunday nosegay, moss-rose bud, 

White pink, and mignionettc. 

And here on Sabbath-evenings, 

Until tho stars are out, 

With a little one in oitlier hand, 

He walketh all about. 

For though his garden plot is small, 

Him doth it satisfy; 

For there’s no inch of nil his ground 
That does not fill his eye. 

It is not with the rich man thus; 

For though his grounds are wide, 

Ho looks beyond, and yet beyond. 

With soul unsatisfied. 

Tea! in the poor man’s garden grow 
Far mo re than herbs and flowers;— 

Kind thoughts, cqptentmeni, peace of mind, 
And joy for weary hours. 

NAliY HO WITT. 
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17th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE TUDOliS. j 

ELIZABETH. * ! 

i 

Elizabeth was the daughter ' On the contrary, her sister dis- 
of Henry VIII., by his wife liked her; she was very jealous l 
Anne llolcyn, and was twenty- i of her, and even wished to put 
live years old when Queen , her to death. You heard that : 
Mary died. She was not only Maty threatened to do so after 
younger than her sister but she the rebellion of Sir Thomas ; 
was more beautiful, and of a ; Wyatt. At that time, although 
better disposition. It is said Elizabeth was sick in bed, 
that she was of a “modest gra- j Mary sent a party of 250 
vity, excclltjiit wit, royal soul, j horse to bring her, whether' 
and happy memory.” She was ! dying or dead. These men 
also “ indciutigably given to the 1 arrived at Elizabeth’s house in j 
study of learning,” ibr, as 1 said , the night, forced their way into ; 
before, it was the custom of the 1 her chamber, and informed her 
ladies in the time of the Tudors that she must he ready to go 
to study much. Before Elizabeth : with them by the morning at 
was seventeen years old she nine o’clock. She was then 
understood well Latin, French, carried oil in the queen’s litter , 
andltaliun, and had some know- . and was conveyed to the Tower, 
ledge of Greek. She could also i where she expected everyday 
sing sweetly, and {day on the ! to receive sentence of death, 
lute. Her good old tutor, i Mary, however, did not dare to 
named lloyer Ascham, has given i kill her sister, although she 
us an account of the many j much feared Elizuheth, because 
learned books she read; and he she was a favourite, 
tells us that after she ascended When, therefore, at Mary’s 
the throne, she continued her death, Elizabeth was at last 
Greek studies. raised to the crown in safety, 

The people knew how learned there was great joy amongst the 
Elizabeth was, and thought \ people. They were glad, too, 
that she would mnkc a wise i because they knew that Eliza- 
queen ; hut her learning would \ beth was a Protestant. They | 
not give her wisdom, for learn- i looked back on the gloomy ! 
ing and wisdom are different | period of Mary’s reign, and i 
things. We may get learning J remembered those dreadful per- 
from men, and from men’s sccutions with horror. They 
books, but we only get wisdom were now more anxious than 
from God, and from His holy ever to shake off the Homan Ca- j 
word. tholic religion. They had been i 

During the reign of Mary forced to become Protestants j 
Elizabeth’s good qualities did during the reign of llcnry and i 
not preserve her from danger. Edward, but how they needed I 
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no forcing. They had seen how 
the martyrs liml suffered and 
died for their religion; and that 
those martyrdoms which were 
! intended to put clown the Truth, 

, had established it in their hearts 
more iirmly. 

As soon, therefore, ns Eliza¬ 
beth came to the throne, she 
applied herself to the great 
business of the settlement of 
the national religion. Like 
the reformers before the reign ! 
of Mary, she at first proceeded | 
j with prudence. She still re- 
tained sonic of the Catholic 1 
ministers in her privy council, 
but added others who were 
Protestants. Amongst these 
were the famous William Cent, 
afterwards Lord Burleigh, and 
Nicholas Huron, the father of 
the great Lord Bacon. She 
was also helped by her tutor 
Roger Ascham, another of those 
wise men who rendered her 
reign so celebrated. 

With snch good assistance 
Elizabeth was able, by degrees, 
to establish the Protestant 
Church as it was in the time of 
Edward VI. She began by a 
proclamation that part of the j 
church service should be read I 
in English. The bishops who j 
would not acknowledge her as 
head of the church were dis¬ 
missed ; nearly all the lower ! 
clergy, however, adopted the 
I new mode of worship. 

The “ Book of Common 
Prayer” was restored with cer¬ 
tain alterations; and a new 
translation of the Bible was 
undertaken by authority. This 


! translation was improved at 
different times, and in the reign 
of James I. it became the 
“ established version.” 

The. Pope did not allow all 
this to he done without tiring 
to prevent it. He excommu¬ 
nicated Elizabeth, and i.»sticd a 
hull declaring her to be de¬ 
posed, and cursing her subjects 
if they obeyed her. But the 
excommunications and curses 
of the Pope laid nmv nfarly 
lost their effect; the queen and 
the nation gladly ^communi¬ 
cated themselves. 

Elizabeth took other mea¬ 
sures in the early part of her 
reign to establish order. She 
[ made a treaty with France; 
she called in all the brass 
money and coin which had been 
debased, and issued new. She 
encouraged the people to till 
the ground, and to grow much 
more corn; she allowed them 
[ to sell their corn to foreign 
nations, if they pleased. She 
imitated hergrandfiithcr, Henry 
V1L, and made laws to cn- 
courage commerce. Trade and 
navigation thus improved ra¬ 
pidly; the defences of the 
country were attended to; the 
navy was enlarged, and the 
shipping of the whole kingdom 
was so much increased that 
Elizabeth was called “ Theta- , 
storer of naval glory and queen 
of the northern seas.” 

Like all others, however, 
Elizabeth sometimes lacked 
wisdom, and I shall have to 
speak of her bad as well as her 
good deeds in our next lesson. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—TliB MODERN BUILDINGS. 


“My dear Children,— 

“I told you why wc have 
a New Itoysil Exchange and 
New Houses of Parliament. 
Now hear something about 
them. 

“ ‘ The New Royal Exchange 
was liegun on the 17th of Janu¬ 
ary, 1842, and its foundation- 
stone was laid by His Royal 
Highness tub Prince Al¬ 
bert. The building was soon 
erected and completed; for it 
was opened by Her Majesty 
with great ceremony on the 
18th of October, 1844.' 

*“Andyct,’I said, ‘ it seemed 
to me to be a very large build¬ 
ing, and a very handsome 
one.’ 

“‘Indeed it is both. It is 
309 feet long, and the tower at 
the end is about 170 feet high. 
If you will go with me to-morrow, 
wo will stop there on our way 
to the Exhibition. On ascend¬ 
ing the broad flight of steps in 
the front of the building, you 
will find yourself inside an open 
quadrangle. In the quadrangle 
is a statue of Her Majesty; 
there are also statues of Queen 
Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Gres¬ 
ham, and Sir Hugh Mvddelton. 
Around the quadrangle are 
piazzas, or arcades, under the 
shelter of which the merchants 
meet, and transact much busi¬ 
ness; it is, however, a great 
complaint that the piazzas are 
too open, and aflfe *d scarcely'' 
any protection from the 
weather.' 
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“ ‘ But I thought I saw shops 
all round the building ?’ 

“ * Yes, the quadrangle is sur¬ 
rounded by the piazza, and the 
piazza is surrounded by shops 
and offices. The largest offices 
there, and the most important, 
arc those of Lloyd’s .' 

“ ‘ What is meant by 
Lloyd’s?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Lloyd’s properly means 
“Lloyd’s Coffee House”; but it 
also means the important 
society of underwriters who 
meet there.’ 

“ * And what are under¬ 
writers ?’ 

“ * They arc the parties who 
insure the shipping of England; 
for just as houses arc liable to 
be burned, and tlicir contents 
destroyed, so on the water the 
ships and their contents are 
liable to be wrecked. There¬ 
fore, when a merchant sends 
his goods across the ocean, he 
! generally insures the vessel and 
its cargo. 

“‘The society of “under¬ 
writers ” at Lloyd’s have done 
very great service to the men 
of commerce. They have agents 
in all the principal ports in the 
world, and they forward to the 
office most imi>ortant intelli¬ 
gence of all the shipping and 
commerce. This intelligence 
the society publishes every day. 
Thus the merchants are in¬ 
formed when all ships of Eng¬ 
land depart and arrive; they 
also hear of their departure and 
arrival in all other countries; 
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and they get rapid intelligence 
of all the accidents and wrecks 
i that occur. 

I “ * Everything and evciy- 
I body belonging to the society 
arc arranged in the most per¬ 
fect order; so that all the re¬ 
ports from foreign commis¬ 
sioners and consuls, and all the 
newspapers from every country, 
may he consulted easily and 
quickly.’ 

“ ‘Then,* I said, ‘the Royal 
Exchange is a very suitable 
place for “ Lloyd’s”; it must be 
very convenient for the mer¬ 
chants who meet there. To¬ 
morrow l will notice the three 
parts of the Exchange,—the 
quadrangle, the piazzas, and 
the olliccs.’ 

“‘In the neighbourhood of 
the Royal Exchange and the 
Bank arc three other places 
worthy of note. One is the 
Stock Exchange, where an 
immense amount of business is 
done in buying and selling 
railway shares, shares in mines, 
public companies, Government 
securities, &c. This establish¬ 
ment is a particularly lively 
place, often very noisy indeed. 
It is situated at the end of a 
narrow passage, called Cupel 
Court. 

“ ‘ In Lothbnry, which is also 
near the Bank and the Ex¬ 
change, is the Electric Tele¬ 
graph Office. Here most 
important business is done in 
a much more quiet way than 
in Cupel Court. Messages 
are sent to and from the office 
and all parts of the kingdom, 
yet there is little noise, except 
that of the moving of the wires, 
and the ringing of a bell. 


Wires are conveyed under¬ 
ground from this office to every 
railway terminus in London, 
and from each terminus, along 
the lines, to the various stations. 
But I need not tell you what a 
wonderful thing the Electric 
Telegraph is. 

“ ‘ In Threadnccdle Street, 
which is near the Bank, is a 
famous hall, which was built 
lor merchants to assemble in, 
and is called the Hakh, of 
Commerce. It is a most beau¬ 
tiful modern budding, but 
hitherto it has not answered the 
purpose for which it was made. 

“ ‘ Of all the modern buildings 
in London, however, the most 
magnificent is that of The 
New Houses of Parliament. 
At least, it ought to he the best, 
for it has cost the nation a sum 
of money too large to think of; 
whether it has yet cost full two 
millions, l cannot say, hut it is 
not unlikely that it will do so 
before it is finished. 

“ ‘ Tile architect is Mr. Charles 
Barry; he has united the 
building with that of West¬ 
minster Hall. The first stone 
was laid in 1840, and the build¬ 
ing is not yet finished, so that 
it lias now been nearly twelve 
years in erection. It is, how¬ 
ever, nearly all completed, 
except the grand tower. The 
members of the Houses of 
Parliament first sat in it in 1850, 
and it was publicly opened by 
Her Majesty in the year 1852, 
on the 5th of February. 

“ ‘ For me to attempt any des¬ 
cription of this vast place would 
be out of the question. I may 
just say that it covers nearly 
eight acres of ground; and that 
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the splendid front which faces 
the river is 900 feet long. This 
frontngc is divided into five 
great compartments, which are 
ornamented with most beautiful 
tracery, and with rovvs of statues 
and shields. On the shields 
arc the arms of the kings of 
England since the Norman 
Conquest. There arc nearly 
500 statues in and about the 
building. The three great 
towers are the Victoria Tower, 
the central tower, and the 
clock tower, 

“ ‘ The Victoria Tower when 
complete will be a most stupen¬ 
dous work, but it is said that it 
will be too high in proportion 
to the rest of the building. 
Indeed, much fault has been 
found with the whole edifice. 
It is said that it is overlaid with 
a profusion of minute orna¬ 
ments,—that they spoil its 
simplicity,—that they appear 
paltry,—that they arc good for 
nothing, except to catch the 
soot and smoke, and to form 
places for swallow's’ nests * and 
a great many more faults of all 
kinds arc found with it, some of 
which are true. There is, 
perhaps, more reason to com¬ 
plain of the large sums of money 
which have been wasted upon 
it. It is, how'ever, said to be 
tlic largest Gothic edifice in the 
world. 

“ ‘Arc there any more mod¬ 
em buildings in London ?’ 1 
asked. 

“ * Yes. There are many 
which it would take too long to 
describe to you. Tire Gene- 
ral Post Office is a fine 
building. Of the various mar- 
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kets and prisons, some are | 
nearly new. j 

“ ‘ Ah! which are the princi¬ 
pal markets?’ I said. ‘ Where 
arc the vegetables sold ?’ 

“ ‘ Those for vegetables arc 
Covent Garden and Parking- i 
don Markets. I 

■* 'The market for cattle is j 
called Smithfieli). 1 told yon I 
that it is to be removed because | 
of the nuisance caused by the 
cattle which pass through the ! 
public streets. 1 

“‘The principal meat and 
ponltry markets arc Newgate ; 
and Lkadkniiat.t,. 

“‘The principal Fish mar- I 
kets are Billingsgate, in the 
City, and J Lung KitFOKD, which 
is nearer the West-end. 

“ ‘ The bread market is at the 
Cohn Exchange, in Murk Lane. 

“‘There is also a new r Coal 
Exchange. 

“ ‘ Some of the Places of 
Amusement arc also fine build¬ 
ings; the Theatres Drury 
Lank and Co vent Garden, 
the Italian Opera House, &c. 

“ ‘ At the West-end, the 
most magnificent buildings arc 
the Club Houses and Jloy<d 
Palaces; while in the City there 
are Assurance Offices , which 
arc almost os grand. 

“ ‘ The prison of N e wg ate and 
the Model Prison of Penton- 
villc arc also modern buildings.’ 

“ ‘Thank you,’ I said; and I 
was going to make a li«t of the 
principal modern buildings, but 
1 had not time; so please, dear 
children, to make one your¬ 
selves, and believe me 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“Henry Young.” 
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17th Week. FRIDAY. Grammar. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Chapter III. 

.ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF PRONOUNS. 


P. Besides the personal and 
relative pronouns, there are 
others called Adjective Pro¬ 
nouns. 

IP. I suppose that is be¬ 
cause they ure somethin}.; like 
adjectives. 

P. Yes. This and that are 
one kind of adjective pronoun, 
you may easily see that they 
ure pronouns. If 1 hold a hook 
in my hand, and say, *• lake 
Mis,” what does the word “this ” 
stand for? 

IT. For the book; so it is 
a pronoun. Or you might say, 
“ Take that so that is a pro¬ 
noun. 

P. Now let us sec why they 
are like adjectives. If I say, 
“Take this hook,” the word 
“this” describes the hook; it 
.shows that it is not the same as 
that hook. The plural of this 
is these ; of thut, those. 

You can at any time form the 
plural from the singular by try¬ 
ing to use the singular pronoun 
with a plural noun. Alter 
these sentences, “ This books 
are pretty;” “ 'That cows are 
coming.” 

The principal use of the 
words this and that is to 
point ont anything that is 
required. The Latin word for 
to point out is munstrure ; there¬ 
fore this, these, that , anil those 
arc called Demonstratives 
Pronouns. 


IV. That is one sort of ad¬ 
jective pronoun, papa. Now 
please to tell us another. 

P. Here are some different 
pronouns. Our pronoun some¬ 
times stands instead of a tjrcut 
maui/ nouns. Suppose that 
vou saw an armv of • three 
hundred soldiers on horseback, 
and you were to took at them. 

IV. Yes. 

P. Then, suppose you said, 
“ L know evert/ soldier.” How 
many persons would the word 
every stand for? 

IP. It would represent three 
hundred. 

P. And suppose you said, 
“I know each man and each 
horse,” how much would the 
words each represent? 

IP. The first each would re¬ 
present three hundred men, 
and the next, three hundred 
horses. 

P. There are other pronouns 
like each and every; the words 
either and neither belong to the 
same class. But either and 
neither cannot be applied to so 
many persons. You cannot 
say, “ Here are three hundred 
soldiers; I do not know either 
of them.” Either and neither 
do not apply to more than two 
persons. 

L. What are these adjective 
pronouns called? 

P. They are called Distri¬ 
butive Pronouns, a name 
which you can easily remember. 
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The word each, for instance, 
only represents one person, yet 
it may be distributed over a 
crowd of three hundred. 

There are more kinds of ad¬ 
jective pronouns. We often 
make such sentences as these— 

Who urn you? 'Whom do you 
want ? Whose son aro you < 
Which is the way to town ? What 
is the mutter? 

W. But, papa, we have had 
the words who, whom, whose, 
whiclf, and what, before; they 
arc llelaiive pronouns. 

P. In thpscr sentences they 
are not relatives, for two reasons. 
1st, They have no antecedents; 
and, 2ndly, They are used in 
asking questions. 

The Latin word for to ask a 
question is roydre ; so these 
words, as they are used in these 
sentences, arc called “Inter¬ 
rogative PRONOUNS.” 

L. Are there any more ad¬ 
jective pronouns? 

P. Yes. There are some 
which cannot be called Demon¬ 
strative, or Distributive, or In¬ 
terrogative. Here they are— 

All, Any, both, certain, few, 
many, one, none, other, another, 
several, such, whole. 

Some of these arc very much 
like adjectives. They are, 
however, verv different in their 
nature, so that they arc not 
easy to describe. Tb*»y are, 
therefore, all thrown together, 
and arc called Indefinite Pro¬ 
nouns. Indefinite, you know, 
means not well explained. 

W. I suppose that there are 
no more adjective pronouns. 

P. 1 think not. In some 
grammar Itooks wc lind that 
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the pronouns my, tin/, his , your, 
&<•.., arc called Possessive 
Pronouns; but if you will look 
back to a lesson ou personal 
pronouns, you will see that such 
words arc said to be the 
possessive case of those pro¬ 
nouns. In most grammars the 
possessive of I is said to be 
mine; of thou, thine, and so on; 
hut 1 thick that both kinds of 
words, mine and my, thine and 
thy, are only the possessive of 
the other personal pronouns. 

Jon. What is the difference 
between mine and my ? 

P. The only difference is, 
that mine may be used alone. 
If you possess anything you 
in ay say, “This is mine**; but 
you cannot say, “This is my.** 
You require a noun to join 
it to. 

L. And that is why my is 
more like an adjective—it is 
dependent, and must be joined 
I to a noun. I will now sum up 
the account of those pronouns. 

Besides the personal nml rela¬ 
tive pronouns, there arc others 
called adjective pronouns, becanso 
they ore generally used like adjec¬ 
tives. 

1. This, that , these, 'and those, 
are used to point out; tlicv are 
therefore called Dxjionstu.vtive 
Pronouns. 

2. Each, every, cither, and 
neither, nro culled Distributive 
Pronouns. 

2. llV/o, whose, whom, which, 
and what, are Bomotimes used in 
asking a question; they are then 
called Intehrooative Pronulns. 4 

4. The words all, any, both, 
certain, Jew, many, one, none, 
other, another, several, such, and 
whole, aro called Indkfinitk Pro¬ 
nouns. 
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No. 81. Parsing Exercise. 

This man Is cither a lawyer or a doctor. I think he is neither. Every man 
is of my opinion. Who rails 1 I do. Each boy is to come with me. Tlieso 
collars arc not like those. That is a pretty frock. The frock which you 
have is prettier than any. I do not see many. Both are good ones, but these 
and the other are prettier than all yon now have. Certain frocks of mine havo 
been spoiled by tliu moth. I have several. I have seen Paris, which is the 
capital of Prance. Which is the capital ? I who have been abroad and 
returned. Who lias been abroad 7 Which places have you been to 7 Both 
are places which I have not seen. 


THIS HOY’S FIRST GR1KF. 

On! call ihy brother back to mo, 

I rmi not play alone ; 

Tin* hu miner cor es, with llower and boo— 
Wliore Jo my brother gone? 

The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam's truck: 

I rare not now to chase its flight— 

Oh I call my brother buck. 

The flowers run wild—the flowers wc sowed 
Around our garden tree; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 

Oh! call him back to me. 

“ 11c would not bear my voice, fuir child! 

He mar not romc to thee; 

The face that once like spring-time smiled, 
On earth no more thou’lt see 1 

“ A rose’s brief bright lifu of joy, 

Such unto him was given; 

Go, t lion must piny nlouc, my boy— 

Thy brother is in heaven I*” 

And lias lie left the birds and flowers, 

And must 1 call in vain; 

And through the long, long summer hours— 
Will he not come again ? 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 

Are all our wanderings o'er? 

Oh! while my brother with me played, 
Would 1 had loved him more 1 

* MRS. HEMANS. 
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DAILY HYMN. 


FARR AWT. 



’Tia thou preserved mo from death 
And dangers every hour: 

1 cannot draw another breath 
Unless thou give me power. 

health, and friends, and parents dear, 
To mo by God are given; 

I havo ..at any blessing here, 

But what is sent from heaven. 

Such goodness, Lord, and constant care, 
A child can no’er repay; 

But may it be my daily prayer 
Tt love thee and -»bey 1 
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18th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

THE MAN WHO IMPROVED WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

Ion. I’ll tell you what pleased Here is one of Mr. Longman's 
me in the Great Exhibition, hooks in which they are as line 
papa! They pleased me more as those engraved on steel.'. The 
than anything I saw. Can you books that are printed for you 
guess? young people qgc full of 

P. No, not when you say “cuts,” but the old books 
they without explanation, which your mamma and I had 
“They” may mean all the things to read twenty or thirty years 
in the place. ago were almost without pic- 

lon. Well, then, the printing- tures. 
machines pleased me most. It Suppose that to-day wc talk 
was such good fun to see a of the two men who introduced 
piece of white paper put into the arts of printing and wood- 
thc machine and come out engraving into England. 

“ Illustrated London News” all Ion. Yes, do, papa, please, 
covered with pictures. And in I should like to know something 
the other machines, where the about such things, 
great iron rollers (cylinders, you P. Then to begin with the 

called them) were horizontal, wood-engraving. Wood-engra- 
like great garden-rollers, how ving is an ancient art. In a 
they rolled over the type! German convent an old wood- 

H r . It seems wonderful to cut was found, which was a 
me how all the pictures are representation of St. Christo- 
made every week for the “ Illus- pher, dated 1423. Wooden 
trated Loudon News.” blocks were also used for 

Ion. Why, they are engraved stamping the figures on playing- 
on wood. It is very easy. cards at a very early date. 

P. You should say, Ion, that But the art of wood-engra- 
it is easy to admire the wood- ving was in a vciy imperfect 
cuts, and learn from them; but condition until the beginning 
if you had to make them, and of this century, and it was not 
' knew how much trouble engra- until lately that wood-blocks 
vers have even now, and have were very generally used for 
had in the early times, you books. 

would not say that it is very W. No. I have noticed that 
easy. And how very beautiful fn the old-fashioned books the 
some wood-engravings are! pictures are engraved on steel. 
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i You have a large book, papa, 
| with engravings which are called 
| mezzotints. 

j Ion. And some of the books 
have pictures printed from 
stone; they arc called litho¬ 
graphs. 

P. The printing from stone 
is a much newer art than that 
from blocks. We ulso have 
zinc printing; and, besides 
the line engravings on steel and 
copper, ami the mezzotints, and 
uquuthits, there are scvcrul new 
inventions for priuting; but 
the advantage of wood-engra- 
: vings over all these is, that the 
blocks can be printed with the 
type. 

Il r . Why is that, papa? 

( P. You can easily understand 
if you notice the printer’s type. 
The letters form a raised sur¬ 
face for the ink-roller to roll 
upon ; when this surface is 
blackened by the ink, it makes 
a black impression on the paper. 
It is just so with the lines of 
the wood-cut: every line that 
you see in the engraving is first 
drawn on the wood; the wood 
is then cut away on each side 
of it, so that its surface may be 
raised, and receive the printing- 
ink from the roller. The case 
is different in steel-engravings; 
the lines are cut into the plate, 
and the ink is rubbed into the 
hollow places, while the sur¬ 
face of the plate remuins smooth 
and without ink. 'Alius, you 
can sec, that if men tried to 
print a steel plate on the same 
page as the letterpress, they 
would have to roil the plate 
along with the type, iustcad .of 
rubbing it smooth. » 

L. So that the printing-ink 
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would stick to the surface of 
the plate, instead of filling up 
the lines. Are the lines which 
are printed from stone cut into 
it or raised above it? 

P. Neither. They arc on the 
same level; they urc merely 
drawn on the stone, and when 
the ink-roller is rolled over its 
eurface, it inks only that part 
on which the lines arc drawn. 

\V. That is curious, liow 
docs the roller know which 
part has lines drawn on it? 

P. That is a question which 
I have not time to answer now. 
Printing from stone is a che¬ 
mical rather a mechanical pro¬ 
cess. You might suppose that 
as the drawing on the stone 
has to be roiled over like the 
type, instead of being rubbed, 
both might he printed together. 
This, however, could not he. 
Even if the same roller and 
ink would do for both, there 
would still be a difficulty, as 
the stone has to be carefully 
wetted every time before it is 
rolled. So wood-engravings 
are (with the exception of 
stereotypes, and the ncwclcctro- 
types, called glyphographs) the 
only article that can he used 
to print with type. But I have 
been talking about printing 
in general, instead of wood- 
engraving. Now let us turn to 
the wood-engraver who so much 
improved that art. His name 
was Thomas Bewick. 

TIIB LIFE OF THOMAS BEWICK. 

If you had lived in North¬ 
umberland, in the little village 
of Chcrryburn, in the year 1760, 
you might have seen a boy 
who seemed to know all the 
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animals in (lie place. Instead 
of throwing stones at the dogs 
in the street, he felt very 
friendly towards them. I dare 
say that when he saw a strange 
dog he would say to him, “ Poor 
fellow! ” and would pat him, 
or stroke him, or tell him to 
put up his paw. 

Ion. Perhaps he would give 
him something to eat. 

P. Perhaps so. That is a 
sure way of winning the heart 
of a dog. At all events he 
“made friends” with all the 
new dogs, and all the old dogs, 
and all the other animals round 
abont him. The horses, cows, 
asses, sheep, mid cats; the 
lambs, the geese, the ducks, 
and the other poultry; the 
pigeons, and even the spar¬ 
rows, were acquaintances of his. 
He seemed never to pass one 
without noticing it. Besides 
making personal acquaintance 
with them, lie was delighted to 
wntcli their habit *, and to learn 
wlnit they did with themselves 
all day. At last he thought he 
would draw his friends. When 
he was at home in the evening, 
and thought about the animals 
! he hud seen in the day, he used 
| to put down their shapes upon 
, paper, for, of course, as lie was 
! always looking at them, they 
1 made a great impression on 
! his mind, and he could remem¬ 
ber their shapes exactly. 

Jon. Yes; lys could picture 
them out with his mind’s eye. 

P. Or he could form “ a con¬ 
ception” of them, as we say,— 
if yon remember what concep¬ 
tion means. It was pleasant 
enough to draw his friends from ' 
memory; but he found out one 


day that it was much better to 
draw from the animals them¬ 
selves. Ah, that was dcliglitfid 
work! When he had persuaded 
one of the village dogs to stand 
still, he drew him on a wall. 
And there he was, ns perfect as 
life! Ilis nose ami cars were 
drawn correctly; even his paws 
were copied with greut exact¬ 
ness. So from that time the 
boy always kept a piece, of 
chalk in his pocket, and he 
soon covered the doors,‘.walls, 
and gates of the houses with 
copies of his pet% It did not 
iftittcr whether he drew a 
lamb, a cow, or a goose; it 
was sure to be done carefully, 
and to be a faithful likeness. 

IV. What wus the name of 
this boy, papa? 

P. He was called Thomas 
Bewick. His love of drawing 
led to his becoming an engraver. 
It chanced one day that Mr. 
Biclby, a copperplate engraver, 
from Newcastle, was passing 
through Cherrybum, and lie 
was much struck at seeing the 
walls of every place thus orna¬ 
mented. He was delighted, too, 
to see with what talent the ani¬ 
mals were drawn; so lie found 
out the name of the boy who 
drew them, went to his father, 
and persuaded him to let him 
become his apprentice as soon 
as he was old enough. 

It happened, soon after young 
Bewick had gone to live with , 
Mr. Bielby, that Dr. Hutton 
required a series of copper¬ 
plates for a mathematical work. . 
When Mr. Biclby received the 1 
order he persuaded the doctor j 
that it would be better to have | 
the diagrams cut in wood than 
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on copper, so that they might 
be printed with the letterpress. 
“For,” he said, “if they arc 
engraved on copper, they must 
be printed on separate leaves, 
and stitched into the book.” 
])r. Hutton followed the advice 
given, and many of the dia¬ 
grams were then put into young 
Bewick’s hands to be cut. The 
boy succeeded with his work 
beautifully. Tic astonished his 
master. He had cut the lines 
drawn, with such care that they 
were very fine indeed. Mr. 
Hielhy had no idea that they 
could be cut frith such accuru^r 
and finish. 

The art of wood-engraving 
had at this time fallen into the 
very lowest repute; but Bewick’s 
master said to him, “ I would 
advise you to take it up, and 
give your attention to it as your 
profession.” 

Bewick did as his master ad¬ 
vised him. He soon made great 
improvements in the art; and 
when the time of his apprentice-' 
ship was completed he went to 
London. There he found a 
person who practised the trade, 
living in the neighbourhood of 
Hatton Garden. He seems, 
however, not to have learned 
much from his new master; for 
he soon left him, and returned 
to the country, lie settled at 
Newcastle again, and was taken 
into partnership by his old 
■ friend Mr. Bielby. 

Shortly after this settlement 
Bewick produced the engraving 
which brought him into notice. 
He drew, on a block of wood, 
an old hound, and, having cut 
it with the greatest possible 
care, be sent it to the Society 


of Arts. This was in the year 
1775. The Society had that 
year offered a prize for the best 
wood-engraving, and Bewick 
thus gnined it. The block had 
been cut for an edition of Gay’s 
Fables, which book was pub¬ 
lished in 1779. The work im¬ 
mediately gained general atten¬ 
tion, for the wood-cuts were 
strikingly superior to anything 
tlmt hud been seen in England. 
Bewick had been helped in pro¬ 
ducing them by his younger 
brother John, who had become 
his apprentice. 

It would take a long time to 
describe to you thepninsThomas 
Bewick took to improve the art 
of wood-engraving, lie intro¬ 
duced several new modes of 
operation. One was tlmt of 
rendering one part of the surface 
of the block lower than the 
other, so that the lines drawn 
on it to represent distant objects 
might be much lighter when 
printed. In this way he con¬ 
trived to produce several shades 
from one block. Bewick, by 
such attention, soon rose to the 
head of his profession. Ilis 
fame, however, was owing not 
only to his talents, but to liis 
industry. He would never have 
succeeded as a wood-engraver 
if he had not been industrious; 
but he was so, truly. lie made 
labour his enjoyment. Ha always 
rose very early, and from then 
until bedtime h§ was generally 
found at work, whistling merrily. 
He had very few friends, for he 
had little time for talk, or for 
social pleasures. He despised 
all indulgences, and delighted 
■ in strong, manly exercises. Like 
the great men whom 1 have 
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told you of already, lie liked they were even better than j 

anything that was hard to do. those made for Gay’s Fables. \ 

All the invigorating sports of They were sueh as the world j 

the country he took a pleasure had never seen before. ! 

in. Jtewick did not continc him- | 

Bewick was famous not only self to one art; he occasionally | 
fur his exertions and perse- engraved on copper as well as j 
venture, but for his temperance. ( on wood. Be.'-ides studying j 
lie ate and drank with modera- natural history, hu followed ! 
tion, and so hurdy was his frame other branches of know ledge, j 
that he even slept, in the depth In all the Avorks of Bewick it ; 
of Aviliter, Avith the AvindoAvs of aa'us his aim to teach sdund j 
his chamber open. It is said knowledge and morality. This ; 
that sometimes, on aAvaking, he tvas seen in his very hn>£ work; | 
found the snow oil his bed- for to the last hour of his ex- j 
clothes. With such habits it isteuce his art •occupied his j 
will not be wondered at that thoughts. In the 7<ith year of 
BcAviek did much in his lifetime, his age he avos engaged on a 
The aninials Avhirh had been series of cuts for the use of 
his favourites Avhen a boy were poor people, lie thought that 
his constant study. With he Avould prepare something 
steady perseverance lie con- better to hang up for orua- 
tinued to sketch all the striking incuts in their cottages than 
specimens that came under liis the tasteless and had print.** 
notice. lie visited every me- usually found there. A proof 
lingerie that came to Newcastle, of a block of an old horse, 
and dreAV the uuinials there from which headed “ A n Address I 
life; and in the year 1790 lie ayainst Cruelty to Animals” av:i.- ; 
published “The History of brought to him only Lavo or i 
Quadrupeds,” which book ren- three days before his death. | 
dcred him more celebrated than This happened in the year j 
ever. The pictures in this book 1828. 

Avcre all copied from his oavh Thomas Bewick was a good ' 
drawings, and engraved liy him- mid useful man. When von ■ 
self and his brother. Thcpuh- see the beautiful engravings in . 
lication Avas also adorned Avith your picture-books again, you 
vignettes, some of Avhicli had may think of him. Kemcm- 
uucoiumou merit. The engrav- her that the good he did wir¬ 
ings were so true to nature that chiefly oAving to his ixbusmi. 


Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 
And in the morning what thou hast to do; 
Dress and undress thy soul, mark tho decay 
And growth of it; if with thy wuteh, that too 
Be down, then wind both up; since we shall be 
More surely judged, lnhke thy accuunts agree. 

IlKnilKUT. 
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Chapter II. 

I the parts of a plant—the seed ( Continued). 


j P. We Imvc seen the parts of 
your lupin-see<l, Willie; now 
let us consider their functions. 

| Have you another lupin-seed? 

I ir. No; I put all [ had in 
I my garden last Friday. Shall 
1 1 go and get one out of the 
ground? 

l\ You need not do that; 
let us go into the garden to the 

seed itself. ( 

• * • • 

\V. This is one of the places 
where 1 sowed some lupins. 
Here is a great blue lupin 
. where you see the stick. 

P. Then let ns talk of the 
great blue lupin, and learn how 
it grows. 1 suppose, Willie, 
that you made a hole in the 
ground, and put in the lupin, 
and covered it over. 

\V. Yes; that is what I 
always do. 

!\ And, if the seed could 
l only understand, it might tell 
. you that that is a proper thing 
1 to do. I5y covering it. with 
' earth you placed it in dsunp- 
1 ness and in darkness. The! 

seed requires four things: 

1 dampness or moisture, dark¬ 
ness, air, and light; when it 
has these it begins to send 
forth its germ, or yernv '(tic, as j 
we say. 

Jon. And do those four quali¬ 
ties cuusc it to come to life and 
grow ? I should like to know 
how they act. 

P. I will cell you. The 
moisture docs se.ver. 4 l things: 
( 1 .) It softens the skin of the 
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seed, so that when the cotyle¬ 
dons swell they easily burst it. 
( 2 .) The cotyledons contain 
nourishment for the little germ, 
and the water softens this nutri¬ 
tious matter: then the genn 
cun more easily absorb it. 
(3.) It also dissolves the nutri¬ 
tious juices of the earth, which 
the young plant will soon re¬ 
quire. 

\V. I think I’ll go nncl fetch 
my watering-pot directly, and— 

P. That is not necessary. 
The water which yon gave the 
lupin this morning will last for 
some time—too much is as had 
for it as too little. Now.I will 
tell you wliar the air does. 

You see, Willie, that there 
are pores in the earth which 
you have placed over thislupiu; 
the ulr will pass through these 
pores until it reaches tint coty¬ 
ledons. The nutritious part of 
the cotyledons contains carbon, 
the oxygen of the air will com¬ 
bine withit, and will thus change 
it into a sticky substance, con- | 
sistiug principally of gum and 
sugar. You have heard before 
that, oxygen is necessary to 
change starch into sugar. 

Ion. Tlic thickened sap which 
nourishes the tree, the cambium, 
consists of giun and sugar. 

P. Thus the air is useful to 
the seed as well as to the sap. 

It prepares the sap in the leaves 
for nourishing the plant; and 
it prepares the cotyledons for 
nourishing the young germ. 
Now you see, Willie, why your 
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lupin would not prow, if von put 
it too fur into flu; earth ; the air 
could not reach it. You may 
have noticed that when a piece 
of ground lias lately been dug 
up, it is quickly covered with 
weeds; these arise from seeds 
which have been covered bv a 
depth of earth; as soon as they 
are thus turned up to the air 
they begin to germinate and 
grow. 

Jon. That is because the 
oxygen of the air changes the 
starch of their cotyledons into 
sugar. 

P. That is partly the rea¬ 
son. Heal is a third agent 
which causes a seed to germi¬ 
nate ; it assists the water and 
the air in acting upon it, and 
it causes the cotyledons to 
absorb water and gases. 

XV. And what is the use of 
darkness ? 

P. Perhaps there is no posi¬ 
tive use. in the darkness, Imt 
lew seeds germinate properly 
in the light; too much carbon 
accumulates, and the cotyle¬ 
dons become hard in conse¬ 
quence. 

IK. Well, I think my blue 
lupin seed has begun to germi¬ 
nate. 1’lease tell me what it 
is going to do next? 

P. It will next sprout. The 
lower part of the germ, the 
radicle, as we called it (seepage 
261), will shoot downwards, 
and begin to form rootlets. 
The upper part, the plumule, i 
w ill then shoot upwards. Being 
strengthened by the nourish- 
metit from the cotyledons, it 
will lie. able to rise above the, 
ground, carrying the cotyle¬ 
dons ulong with it. You see 


I ("i \ f S appearance it then 
Inis. 

Y IF. Yes. That 

is just how iny 

lupins grew last 

/ ( year. They had 

two thick green 

\ ^ leaves, hut I did 

/''j ^ not know they 

< ^ were called 

I s dons. Whv were 

» 

^ they green ? If 

[ you look a(t them 

I when they are part 

of tie seed they 
arc white. 

P. They become green by 
exposure to the light. And as 
your lupins grew did you not 
notice the little leaves between 
the cotyledons? 

XV. 1 did. And they were 
the beginning of the plant itself. 
As they grew np and had a stalk 
and larger leaves, the cotyledons 
turned yellow and shrivelled 
up. 

P. Yes; there wns no nourish¬ 
ment left in them. When the 
young plant iirst showed itself 
between them, it was not strong 
enough to feed on the gases of 
the air; it fed on the nourishing 
sugar in the cotyledons, until 
it w r as nearly nil consumed. It 
was then strong enough to ab¬ 
sorb nourishment from the root j 
and the air. 

L. Then the cotyledons may 
be called the plant’s mother, 
because they nourish i| when it 
is a baby. The young germ is 
just like a little baby which is 
obliged to feed from its mother’s 
breast; then it gels strong, and 
is able to eat stronger food. 

Ion. I do not think that all 
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plants grow like the lupins. Do 
they, pupa? 

P. All erngens do; but they 
have not nil such thick cotyle¬ 
dons,—in some the cotyledons 
are only very thin leaves. When 
the acorn grows the cotyledons 
do not rise above the ground. 

L. Hut when the cotyledons 
are only very thin leaves, liow 
do the young pluuts get nourish¬ 
ment? 

J\ In such cases there is a 
store nourishment placed in 
the seed by itself; it is culled 
albumen. Y<ju remember that 
the endogens have only one 
cotyledon. 

\V. Yes; they are mono- 
CotylcdnnoiiK. 

P. In the endogens the store 
of ulbiiincu is very great; it is 
many times larger than the 
genu. You have an instance 
of this in the well-known endo- 
gen the corn-plant. We can 
live on its seeds, because they 
contain so much albumen stored 
up for the young germ. Wc 
call the albumen of the seed 
gluten. 

Jon. And you told us in 
“ Fireside Facts ” that the albu¬ 
men in the cotyledons of peas 
and beans is called “lcgumcn.” 

P. The duration of seeds is 
another point worth noticing. 
They lie in a dormant state 
until aroused by heat, moisture, 
ami air. They sleep without 
dying until pluccd in such cir¬ 
cumstances that they can grow. 
Thus grains of wheat have been 
taken out of the F.gyptiau 
mummies where they must 
have remained some thousands 
of years, yet they nave after¬ 
wards grown. Some raspberry 
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seeds were taken out of the 
stomach of a soldier who was 
buried in the time of the Homan 
Kmpcror Hadrian, und they 
were still alive, and grew. 

L. You also told us, papa, 
how the seeds arc spread over 
the earth; the seeds of dande¬ 
lions arc blown from one place 
to another by the w'ind. 

1\ Yes, the propagation of 
seeds is another pleading sub¬ 
ject. You huve noticed, no 
doubt, that they are very light, 
and have a feathery substance 
or wing attached to them, so 
that the wind easily scatters 
them. The rivers, and even 
the seas, disperse the seeds; all 
kinds of animals, particularly 
birds, arc useful for this purpose. 

W. There is another way of 
procuring new plants besides 
sowing seeds. My carnations— 

JP. True; I remember show¬ 
ing you how to cut. off the 
stalks of your carnations near 
the buds, and plant them; wc 
were then planting “layers.” 
We also cut off some young 
branches of the currant-trees 
and formed “slips”; such a 
plan is called propagating by 
buds. 

Ion. So there are two ways 
of propagating plants—by seeds, 
and hv buds. 

P. Heforc ivc write our lesson 
on the seed, let us once more 
point out the difference between 
the two great divisions of plants, 
the exogens and endogens. 
You have heard of the difference 
in their stalk, the difference in 
their leaves, the difference in 
their flowers, and the difference 
in their seeds—now Tcpeat the 
particulars. 
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An Exookn has 1 AuEndooenIiub 
A Stem prow- I A Stem, which 
ing 1 by adding grows by adding 
parts outsido parts inside 
thoso previously . those previously 
formed. j formed. 

Leave*, with j Leaves, with 
veins in different' long, straight, 
directions, like ' and parallel 
a network. i veins. 

i'ViwiwjjWith 1 J>70*, a erff,with 
twoortivepctuls three petals in 
in the corolla, or the corolla, or 
some “multiple’ 1 some “ multi- 
of these num- pic M of thut 
bers. number. 

Seeds, with Seeds , with 
two cotyledons, one cotyledon. 

Memory Lesson 6. THE 
PAiiTS or A PLANT-* 
THE SEED. 

1. The seed is the little organ 
which is found in the seed-vessel, 
and ripens after the flower has de¬ 
cayed: it contains the germ, which 
afterwards forms a new plant. 


2. The parts of the seed are 
the stem, the cotyledons, and the 
germ. The seeds of endogens 
have only one cotyledon, but con¬ 
tain a store of nourishment for 
the plant, which is called albu¬ 
men. 

3. The parts of the germ are 
the upper part, called the plumula, 
which grows upward towards the 
light, and forms the young plant; 
and the lower par*, called die 
radicle, which grates downwards, 
and forms the root. The cbtyle- 
dons are thick, fleshy lobes, con¬ 
taining starch, whirl is changed 
into sugar, andfurnishes nourish¬ 
ment for the young germ. Seeds 
do not easily decay, because they 
contain so much carbon. In order 
to “ germinate ” they should he 
placed in the dark, where they 
can be influenced by heat, mois¬ 
ture, and oxygen; these conditions 
can be obtained when they are 
placed in the light porous earth. 


SPRING. 


II auk ! the little birds are singing— 
Winter’s crone nnd suinmor’s near; 
See the tender grass is springing, 

And the ilowers will soon appear. 

Who made the winter and tho spring ? 

Who painted all the flowers / 

Who taught tho little birds to sing, 
And made Uicbc hearts of ours ! 


It iB God—how good lie is ! 

lie docs every blessing give: 

All this happy world is His— 

Let us love Him ydiile wc live. 

SIRS. FOLI.BN. 
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WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE TUDORS. 

ELIZABETH. 


| P. I said last week that Eli- j 
zabeth did evil as well as good, j 
The followers of the Pope had | 
persecuted the Protestants in 
Mary’s reign, and in many parts 
of Europe Protestants * were 
still burned and hanged, and j 
treated most cruelly. It was in 
the feign of Elizabeth, in the 
year 1592, that the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was commit¬ 
ted. On St. Bartholomew’s 
day about twenty thousand of 
the Protestants in the city of 
Paris were slaughtered. 

The people of Spain were 
even more fierce against the 
Reformed religion than the 
French. Philip, the Spanish 
king, like most of the other 
inonurchs, hated the new heresy, 
ns it was called. lie thought 
that os it allowed the people to 
think forthemsclves, they would 
become less obedient to their 
kings. He made war on the 
j people of the Netherlands, and 
1 fought with them nearly twenty 
years because they were Pro- 
1 testunts. It was, ns I told yon, 
i the great question of those days 
i which should conquer, truth or 
| error; and Elizabeth made mis- 
1 takes as well as those who were i 
' opposed to her;—she bought it j 
i right to destroy her enemies, 
j Elizabeth’s anxiety for the 
| Protestant religion was partly 
| the cause of the great act of | 

' wickedness which has so dam- , 
aged her character,—I mean! 
the murder of her cousin Mary/, 
the Queen of Scots. j 
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The Catholic kings of Europe, 
the Pope, and the popish priests 
were allied against the English 
Queen. They wished to de- j 
throne her, or even to destroy j 
her, so tout she might not esta¬ 
blish the Protestant religion in 
this country. They would have 
destroyed her if they could, and 
would have placed on the throne 
her cousin Mary, who was a 
Papist. Elizabeth knew this; 
she knew that while Mary lived 
•he herself was likely to be 
killed; she knew that the work 
of the Reformation would then 
lose her help; and this, perhaps, 
is all that can be said to excuse 
Elizabeth for murdering her 
cousin. You may remember, 
too, that those times were much 
more barbarous than the pre¬ 
sent, and that when twenty 
thousand people were massacred 
at once, one life was not so 
likely to be considered. 

But you shall hear the his¬ 
tory of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Mary, like Elizabeth, was a 
Tudor. She was great-grand¬ 
daughter to Hcnrv VII. When 
very young she was married to 
the Dauphin of France; and, 
like her husband and the greater 
part of his nation, she Was a 
Papist. Before Mary was nine¬ 
teen years old her husband died; 
and as she was then not happy 
in France, she came hack to 
Scotland, to he queen over her 
own people. It is said that on 
her way from Frnucc to Scot¬ 
land she demanded a safe pas- 
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sage through England; hut this ! who murderedDamley by cuus- 
Elizabeth refused, and thus an ; ing the house in which he slept 
ill feeling was created between | to be blown up with gunpowder, 
them. Elizabeth had, I dare ! Two months aticr Lord Dam- 
say, good reason for refusing, j ley’s death Mary married ISotli- 
She knew that Mary was one i well, and most of the Scots 
of the party formed by the therefore thought that Mary 
Catholic kings to suppress l’ro- had been wicked enough to take 
testantism nil over Europe. She part in her husband’s murder. 
knew 7 , too, as I said, that this Thus Mary became hateful 
party wished Mary to become to her thoughtful and religious 
Queen of England; and again, subjects. The I'rotcstunt iicf* 
she knew that Mary had some hies of Scotland formed a league 
ground for her pretensions; for against her, and imprisoncd'lier 
Ilcury VIII. had declared that in Lochlcvcn Castle. Here 
neither Elizabeth nor her elder they made her sigVk a paper 
sister Mary had any right to he giving up the kingdom to her 
Queen of England; and in that soil .lames, who was then an 
case Mary would be the next infaut. They then crowned the . 
heir. little James Stuart 11 s King 

Oil Mary’s arrivnl in Scotland James the Sixth, and Mary’s 
it was found that her character relation, the Earl of Murray, 
mid that of her people were very was appointed Jlcgent. 
different. The Scots were 1111 While imprisoned in Loch- 
curncst and thinking people; lcvcn Castle Mary managed to 
and were anxious to embrace escape. She raised a body of 
the Protestant religion. A good troops and fought for her lost 
man named .John Knox bail crown. The Kugent, however, 
arrived from Geneva. He defeated her, and she tied to 
preached with such zeal that England to beg for the pity and 
the ltclbrmatiou made rapid protection of Elizabeth, 
progress. Mary, on the other Hut Mary had made a mistake 

hand, was a Catholic. She was in expecting Elizabeth’s help. I 
of a gay and trifling disposition; have told you two reasons why 
and she ridiculed the strictness Lhc Queen disliked her cousin ; 
of the Scottish clergy. She and now that her conduct in 
married a second time, and Scotland had been so bad, Eliza- 
clioso for her husband a rather both was not at all inclined to 
fooliidiyoiinginan named Henry take her part. Instead, there- 
Stuart , commonly called Lord fore, of receiving Mary at court, 
Darnley. Mary again shocked she caused her to bo. confined 
her people by her had treatment in a castle. Luring the long 
of Lord Damley, whom she term of her imprisonment she 
could not like. She showed was an object of constant 
more lovu for an Italian named jealousy to Elizabeth. It was 
Jiizz.io, whom the jealous Darn- proposed that Mary should he 
ley killed. She then took into \ married to the Duke of Norfolk; < 
favour the Earl of Bothwell, j but Elizabeth dreaded this | 
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union, because it would in¬ 
crease her cousin's power; she 
therefore prevented it by send¬ 
ing Norfolk to the Tower. 

The following year the Earls 
of Northumberland and West¬ 
moreland rebelled in favour 
of Mary. They wished not 
only to set her free, but to 
restore the Popish religion; but 
they failed. The Queen of 
Scots was then removed to 
another castle foi security. 

Two years afterwards, in the 
year 1581, the Duke of Norfolk 
tried once fiaore to marry Mary. 
The Bishop of lloss, a Itomish 
clergyman, and other cucmies 
of the Reformation, determined 
that Norfolk should depose 
Elizabeth, and mukc Mary 
Queen of England. This plot 
was however diseovered, and 
the duke was executed. 

Other conspiracies were con¬ 
tinually being formed by the 
lionmn Catholics for assassi¬ 
nating the Queen. The Spanish 
ambassador was ordered to 
quit the kingdom for being 
concerned in a plot to kill 
both Elizabeth and her Secre¬ 
tary, Burleigh. In 1584 Francis 
Throgmorton conspired to set 
Mary at liberty; and Mendoza, 
another Spanish ambassador, 
was ordered to leave England 
for being an a 'complice. Tn 
the same ycur Sir John Somer¬ 
ville, and in the fol' oving year 
Dr. Parry, both Catholics, 
formed designs to assassinate 
Her Majesty. 

In .the year 1580 another 
deep conspiracy was formed by 
a Catholic gentleman named 
Babington, and others; and 
this was the cause of Mary's 
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ruin. It was resolved to assassi¬ 
nate Elizabeth, to raise an 
insurrection, and to bring about 
a foreign invasion. It was 
proved that Mary wus aware of 
these plans, and that the brewer, 
who supplied the fumily with 
ale, conveyed letters to her 
through a chink in the wall of 
her apartments. It is said 
that Mary thus learned that 
Elizabeth was to he put to death 
by six Catholic gentlemen. It 
is said, too, that Mary highly 
approved of the design, saying 
that Elizabeth's death was 
necessary; and that the gcntle- 
meu should have all the rewards 
she could confer. When, there¬ 
fore, these facts were made 
certain, Mary was accused of 
high treason. Thirty-six Lords 
were appointed as commis¬ 
sioners to try her. They arrived 
at the castle of Potlicringny, in 
Northamptonshire, where Mary 
was imprisoned; and although 
she refused to admit their 
authority to try her, she wus at 
length induced to appear before 
them. Tlfo Queen was treated 
with great severity by her 
judges, who would not allow 
her an advocate to assist in her 
defence, and they at length 
sentenced her to execution. 

it is said that the nation 
much wished for Mary V death; 
that both houses of Parliament 
petitioned that the sentence 
might he carried out imme¬ 
diately; and that the citizens 
appeared intoxicated with joy, 
causing the hells to be rung 
for twenty-four hours, and boil- 
tires to blaze in the streets. 
Whatever were Elizabeth's 
wishes, it appeal’s that she 
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, behaved with great indecision 1 death, and, although they lie- j 
and craftiness. She pretended 1 lieved in her guilt, many wore . 
, at one time that she did not i tilled with pity and distress ut 1 
wish for her cousin to die. and her fate. 

yet, when Mary’s son, King When the news of Mary’s , 
, ilames of Scotland, sent an death was brought to Elizabeth, ! 
j ambassador to beg that the she expressed very great sor- ; 

execution might be delayed J row. To excuse herself, she j 
| for a week, she. answered, “ No, treated her Secretary. Davidson, i 
not for an hour!” She signed with great severity; imprisoned 1 
the warrant for Mary’s execu- him for a long time; and lined ! 
tion. pretending that she oiilyi him ten thousand pounds, thus 
intended to keep it beside her, reducing him to beggary. King 
in case any attempt should be dames of Scotland was tilled 
made to set her at liberty. The with the greatest anger at his 
Commissioners, however, ob- mother’s death, hut Elizabeth 
tained possession of the war- wrote to him, declaring licrsclf 
rant, and set oif immediately to he innocent, and he was in 
to put it into execution. On time paciticd. 
the arrival of the Commissioners There is no doubt, however, 

at Fothcringay they told Mary that Elizabeth wished for Mary’s 
to prepare for death by eight death; and little can be said to 
o'clock the next morning. By justify her for allowing it. Her 
that time Mary was ready, confinement for eighteen long 
Being dressed in a rich habit years was also unfair and cruel. 

; of silk and velvet, which she We can only say on Eliza- 
had kept for the occasion, she heth’s behalf, that as long as 
| walked steadily to the place of Mary lived she was herself in 
1 execut ion, having a long veil of fear of being assassinated; that 
linen on her heod,4liid nn ivory the Papists knew Mary would 
crucifix in her hand. »Shc then succeed to the crown on Eliza- 
pardoned her tw’oexecutioners, heth’s death; and they were 
declared that she died helicv- anxious that she should die. 
ing in the Catholic faith, and Elizabeth constantly felt that 
laid down her heud, which they would get rid of her if they 
was immediately severed from could, so that Mary might be 
her body. Two hundred gen- queen, and might help to restore 
tlcnicn ‘were present nt her their religion in England. 

_ _ • 

TO-DAY. 

Don’t tell me of to-morrow; 

There's much to do to-day, 

That can never he accomplished 
If we throw the hours away; I 

Every moment lias its duty— 

Who the future can foretell ? , 

Then why leave fin to-morrow 
What to-day can do as well ? noutit star, c. 8. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Chapter III. 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF ADVERBS. 


P. What is an Adverb, Ion? 

Jon. An Adverb is a word 
added to a verb, to tell us some¬ 
thing about the action. Exam¬ 
ples : “ I write carefully.” “ I 

speak slowly.” 

* P. Wlmt do the words “care¬ 
fully” and “slowly” show? 


all” “I cat 
do not think 


do not sleep at 
abundantly , but I 
cuovtfh.** 

L. These adverbs show how 
much the action is done. They 
i^how the (|uantity of the action, 
r P. True; so they are called 
Adverbs of quantity. 


„ ,- - Here 

Vr. They show how you do i are some others: “1 laughed 
the action: that is, they show j twice ” “I cried once.” “lie 
the manncPin which it is done., complained frequently.” “John 


P. Give me some more 
adverbs which show the manner 
of the action. 

I. “ I walk gently.” “ The 
bird flies swiftly.” “Do not 
read so quickly.” 

P. The proper name for such 
adverbs is Adverbs of man¬ 
ner. 

Here arc some other adverbs : 

“ Come to me directly.” “ L 
will come presently.” “ Have it, real ft/. 
you met him lately t ” “ I shall j You'll 
see him soon.” 

W. All these adverbs show 
when the action is performed. 

I call them Adverbs of time. 

That is their proper name. 


spoke secondly.” “ Mary came 
in fourthly.” 

W. Such adverbs are like 
the adverbs of quantity, because 
they tell you the number of 
times the action is performed. 
They arc Adverbs of number. 

P. Here is another kind of 
adverb.” “I will not sing.” 
“ Chm yon sing?” — “ Yes.” 
“ Will you?”—“ No” “I mean 
lean sing, indeed.” 
notiew that the adverbs, 
yes, really, indeed, and others, 
merely affirm that the thing can 
be done. Thus they are called 
Adverbs of affirmation. 
‘No’ and ‘not* deny that the 


Here’are some adverbs which thing can be done; so they ore 
are neither adverbs of time nor i called Adverbs of negation. 


adverbs of manner : “ lie will 
meet you there.” “ That dog fol¬ 
lows me everywhere.” “ Come 
here.” “ I will not go anywhere.” 

Ion. These show the places 
where the action is performed. 

P. So they may be called 
Adverbs of place. Take 
notice of the adverbs in these 
examples: “You should think 
much “ You may cat little, but 
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Ion. That will make six 
kinds of adverbs. 

P. Yes; I will make the rnlc 
for you so as to supply you 
with examples:— 

Rulv. —Adverbs may be added 
to verbs to show how, when, where, 
how much, and how often the 
action is performed. They may 
also be used to affirm or deny. 

Thus we have— 
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1. Adverbs op Manner. Ex- 
! maples: — Quickly, windy, nicely, 
J very, highly, nearly, almost , how, 
\ quite, well. ill. 

2. Adverbs op Time. Exam¬ 
ples: — Xow, then, when., never, 
soon, to-day, to-morrow, yester¬ 
day, daily, lately, immediately, 
qf'ten, at once, directly, hourly, 
already, early , late. 

3. Adverbs op Place. Exam¬ 
ples:— 7/ere. there, everywhere, 
anywhere, elsewhere, somewhere, 
hence, away, off, hither, down¬ 
wards, upwards, around, upon, 
ahead, beyond, out, in, without, 

■ within. 

4. Adverbs op Quantity. Ex¬ 
amples: — Much, little, suffici¬ 
ently, sparingly, abundantly. 

i ). Adverbs up Number. Ex¬ 
amples : — Secondly, thirdly, 
fourthly, frequently, seldom, 
once. 

You noticed once that ad¬ 
verbs are like adjectives; one 
class of words beumr added to 
nouns, and the outer to verbs. 

You may observe, too, that 
some adverbs may be compared 
like adjectives. For instance, 
soon, sooner, soonest ; or, quickly, 
more quickly, most quickly. 

You may also notice that 
many adverbs are formed from 
adjectives simply by adding ly. 
Thus, “ A slow boy walks slow¬ 
ly.” “A bad girl acts bnd/y.” 
“A nice child sings nicc/y." 

W. I have seen some very 


long adverbs joined to verbs, 
papa. For instance : “ I will 
conic hy-and-by.” “Peopletravel 
now-a-days “ I do not dance at 
all .” “ 1 cannot dance in the 
least” 

P. Some of these phrases are 
not very good ones. As they 
are not single words we do not 
call them “ adverbs.” They 
may bo called “Adverbial 
phrases.” 

Ion. Then I will write /111 
these particulars in another 
rule:— * 

Rule. —Adverbs rqny be com¬ 
pared like adjectives; thus, 
quickly, more, quickly, most, 
quickly. They may also be de¬ 
rived from adjectives; thus, from 
had we gat badly. Many phrases 
of two or three words are sometimes 
added to verbs; such as, now-a- 
days, by-and-by. They may be 
called “ Adverbial phrases.” 

P. In all future parsing ex¬ 
ercises you arc to make use of 
all the in formation you have 
gained. When you meet with 
a Noun say its gender, number, 
person, and case. Say the 
same of the Pronouns, and 
whether they arc relative, de¬ 
monstrative, or possessive. 
Also mention the degrc<£of 
comparison of each Aixiecti ve ; 
and say what kind of Ai>vekh 
when you meet with one. 


No. 22. Parsing Exercise. 

The girl who draws so quickly lent me a drawing. Tills goose [shall be 
eooknd] for dinner. Cook it quickly, and carefully. Who are you 7 Now I 
see the moon; she peeped out, just now, from the black cloud. There goes 
the train I we an* too late. Yes, wo are. No, we are not. It is only a 
luggage train. Hurrah ! Make haste. Run quickly. 
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18th Week. SATURDAY. Poetry. 


A SONG FOR MARCH. 

Tub dormouse hath waked from his winter sleep, 

And the squirrel is springing from bough to bough, 
And the mole is at work in his cavern deep, 

Unhurt bj the share of the delving plough; 

The song of the bird is now and then heard, 

As the sunshine falls on the leafless woods, 

And the boughs, thong!; bare, givo here and there 
A glorious promise of crimson buds. 

One by one in the meadows green 
The silver daisies their eyes unclose, 

From its icy bonds set free, between 
The sprouting alders the streamlet flows, 

Singing a song the whole day long, 

To sproad the glad tidingB on every hand, 

. That winter is gone, the spring comctli on, 

And “ the voice of the turtlo is heard in the land.” 

Every day, and every hour, 

New shapes of beauty the eye beholds, 

As the sun shines forth with greater powor, 

The green blade springs, and the bud unfolds; 

Down, far down, ’nenth the surface brown, 

What a busy stir of life is there; 

Seed and root expand and Bhoot, 

Making their way to the light and ai£ 

“No more slumber, and no more rest,” 

There’s a work to do and a race to run; 

Sluggards may Bleep, if they like it best, 

We must away to meet the sun; 

To deck the hills, to shade the rills, 

And to cover the vales with waving grain; 

With leaves to sliiold, ripe fruits to yield, 

To please the sense and the life sustain. 

“No more slumber, and no more rest I 
(Such is tlio song that all nature sings,) 

Till the lost autumn sun sinks down in the west, 

And the birds sit mute with folded wings; 

For even forth to the icy north 
A voice hath gone, which saitli, 1 Arise, 

Deck earth anew with every hue 
Which she Wu.e in her Eastern Paradise!' ” 

Such is the song that all nature sings; 

Shall man be idle, shall man bo mute, 

While flying, and swimming, and creeping things, 

The coldest elod, and the dullest brnte, 

Now straight begin to delve and spin, 

To work the work which they havo to do, 

And obey the call hicli biddost all 
The pre-appointed path pursue? u. a. adams. 
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19th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

TIIE FIRST ENGLISH PRINTER. 


1\ I INTENDED last WCCk to 
give you an account of tlic 
first English printer, as well 
as the improver of wood- 
engraving—hut the history of 
lieu ick cost us a long time. 

' Perhaps there has been no 
invention si nice the world wns 
! made which has been so scr- 
! viceablc us printing. You know 
how greatly it has helped to 
spread knowledge and truth 
over the face of the earth. 

The art has approved, won¬ 
derfully since the beginning. 
If the inan who first printed in 
England could have seen the 
machines at work in the Exlii- 
! bit ion, sending forth thousands 
; after thousands of impressions 
1 per day, lie would have said, 

] “ What progress you have 
made!” Rut he might, per¬ 
haps, have added to himself 
“ I began all this work.” 

The name of the first English 
printer was William Caxton. 

. Let us begin his history. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CAXTON. 

j 

About the time when King 
Henry IV. of England died 
William Caxton wus born. No 
one knew who liis father was, 
except that he lived in the 
, “ Weald ’’ of Kent. It is sup¬ 


posed that he must have bejen 
a gentleman, because he guve 
his son itn education; fyr in 
those days even the sons of 
noblemen and ip£n of great 
wealth were often very ignor¬ 
ant. Caxton knew the value 
of his learning; for he says, “7 
am bounden to pray for my fa¬ 
ther's and mother's souls , that in 
my youth sent me to school , by 
which, by the svjfprunce of God, 
I yet my living , I hope , truly." 
It is supposed that he wus sent 
to London to receive the best 
instruction, for he culls that 
city his “mother, of whom he 
hud received his nurture and 
living.” 

When Caxton was a boy he 
was apprenticed to Mr. Robert 
Large, an ehiineut mercer, or 
merchant^ who was once Lord 
Mayor, flllis master died in 
1441, ana showed his esteem 
for Caxton by lea\ ing him 
twenty merles. Caxton then 
left England to live in the 
Netherlands. It is supposed that 
he there earned a living as 
agent of “The Mercers’ Com¬ 
pany,” which was then one of 
the wealthiest companies of 
England. It seems very likely 
that Caxton was a man of high 
character, for in 1444 he was 
one of the ambassadors lor 
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King Henry IV. when he 
formed a treaty with the Duke 
of Burgundy. 

I said that in the time of 
Caxton even noblemen and 
wealthy men were ignorant. 
You remember, I dare say, the 
history of John Hubs, and the 
darkness which 1 told you 
then reigned in men's minds. 
The ‘year when Caxton went 
to the Netherlands was about 
the time when the doctrines of 
Hubs and others were enlight¬ 
ening Europe. The light of 
knowledge as well as religious 
truth was then dawning. The 
Pope, Nicholas V., and the 
nobles of Florence and other 
lands, were cultivating a taste 
for learning, and, as it is said, 
44 the concentrated gloom of 
centuries appeared to be roll¬ 
ing off.” 

It was just at this important 
time, in the early part of the 
15th century, that the art of 
printing was discovered. Just 
when the love of knowledge 
was beginning to require suffi¬ 
cient means for spreading it, 
then did Guttenhurg and Faust, 
at Mavence, surprise the world 
with their wonderfuUetters for 
printing.* The faw of their 
invention had spread through¬ 
out Europe, and amongst those 
who heard of it was William 
Caxton. As soon as he felt 
sure that it was a f lid, sub¬ 
stantial, and most useful art, 
he set himself to acquire the 
skill for practising it. For 
many years Caxton devoted his 
attention to printing, residing 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, 


• Vol. iii. p. 870. 
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and Zealand. He '(pent about * 
thirty years of the prime of his 
life, and a considerable sum of ■ 
money, in overcoming the diffi¬ 
culties of the profession. He 
then made two or three experi¬ 
ments as a printer, and feeling 
sure of success he came back 
to his own country, to teach the 
art to his countrymen. j 

As soon as Caxton reached ' 
England he took premises near | 
to Westminster Abbey. As- ; 
sisted by the Abbot of West¬ 
minster, he erected the first ! 
printing-press ever set up ih 1 
England. This was about the ; 
year 1471.* The^first book he 
printed was entitled, “ The Game 
and the Playe of the Cl tense, 
translated out of the French, 
fynysshed the last day of 
Marche, 1474.” The second 
book was A second edition of 
the same i, folio (with woodcuts); | 
the third book, “ A Bolce of the 
hoole Lyf of Jason, ” which was 
brought out in the year 1475. 
The woodcuts with which Cax¬ 
ton adorned his books were the ! 
earliest known specimens of ' 
wood-engraving, but of course j 
they were of a very rough kind. ' 
The type used by Caxton was ' 
of five distinct kinds, all of the j 
character which we call “ black ; 
letter," or “ old English." i 
Under the patronage of the 1 
Abbot of Westminster Caxton 
flourished for some time, and ' 
was honoured by his country- , 
men for his efforts. It was j 
well, however, that the abbot > 
was his friend, for the clergy ' 
were divided in their opinion as ! 
to the effects of the new won- | 
der. The Bishop of London is ' 

I said to have used this remark- < 
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able expression: “ If we do not 
destroy thatdangcrousinvention 
it will destroy us,”—so afraid 
were the teachers of error of 
the progress of truth. On the 
other hand, the men of learning 
and genius were overjoyed, and 
warmly encouraged Caxton in 
his efforts. They saw how 
rapidly he would spread the 
fruits of their labours. The 
Earls of Worcester and Rivers 
were two of the most learned 
and accomplished nobles of the 
day; they also patronised the 
great printer, and translated 
works for his press. It is also 
said that Caxton worked under 
the protection of the king. In 
Lambeth Palace there is a 
drawing of his presentation at 
court by Lord Rivers. 

The number of books and 
pamphlets printed by Caxton 
in England was upwards of 
sixty. This is a very large 
number, when wc consider that 
he did not begin in England 
until the prime of his life was 
spent. Printing must also have 
been very slow work at first. 
Before his death Caxton had 


the pleasure of seeing the work 
he had begun in a fair way of 
being well carried out. Four 
foreigners, whom, it seems, he 
brought over as assistants, and 
an Englishman, were busily 
engaged in the pursuit. Oue 
of the foreigners, named Wyn- 
kyn de Wordc, afterwards be¬ 
came very eminent. 

In the year 1491 or 14H2 
Caxton died, having lived to 
the age of nearly eighty yqprs. 1 
His lost work was his “ Lives 
of the Fathers,” whyh it is said 
was finished by him on the last 
day of his life. It is pleasant 
to think that thiB good and 
useful old man enjoyed his 
faculties to the very last. His 
was an honourable life, and his ' 
name is worthy to be always j 
remembered. | 

Caxton was buried in St. j 
Margaret’s Church, Westmin- ■ 
stcr. In the parish accounts ! 
for the two years 1491 and 
1492 are these two entries:— 
Item: A ttc bureying of William 
Caxton iiij torches vj viij d - 
(6s. 8d.). Item: for the belle 
at same Bureying yj d * (6d.). 


-- # 

THE LADY-BIRD. 

Ladt-uirt) I Lady-bird 1 fly away home; 

The field-mouse is gone to her nest, 

Tbo daisies have shut up their Bleepy red eyes, 
And the bees and the birds ore at rest. 


Lady-bird! Lady-bird 1 fly away home; 

The glow-worm is lighting his lamp; 

The dew’s falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 
Will be wet with the close-clinging damp. 

Lady-bird I Laby-bird 1 fly away home; 

The fairy bells tinkle afar; 

Make haste, or they’ll catch yon, and harness you fast 
With a cobweb to Oberon's oar. 


anon. 
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Botany. 


RECAPITULATION. 


I P. We have now ended the 
! first part of our lessons on 
! Botany, and I will now give 
| some questions which you may 
; answer by exercising your 
| minds. Next week you shall 
| have a series of questions, with 
: answers, which you may com- 
mit to memory. 

V I uni going to describe to 
you an animal and a vegetable. 
■Tell me ghich is the animal 
and which is the vegetable. 

There is ail object in the 
back garden which- has life. It 
has organs; it takes food; it 
grows ? it has a skin; some of 
its parts arc solid and some 
fluid; it can be used as an 
article of food. 

Jon. I say that it is a vegetable. 

P. I have told you before, 
Ion, that you should never say 
anythinguntil you have listened 
well, and have thought. I have 
not finished the account yet. 

The object has only one 
mouth for procuring its food: 

1 but it is not fixed in the ground; 

I it can fly about from place to 
| place, and it has limbs; its skin 
' is covered with feathers, 
i The second object also has 
| “ limbs,” but it docs not move 
; about from one place to ano- 
j ther; so we find that it has 
j several mouths. It has no sto¬ 
mach for digesting its food, 
which is always fluid, and is 
digested by a multitude of little 
organs. These again also seem 
to act as lungs, and to breathe; 
at the same tin c they font? a 
covering for the limbs which I 
spoke of. 
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Which is the animal—the 
first or the second object? 

Jon. The first is the animal; 
it is the little sparrow which I 
see perched on the laurcl-trce. 
The second object is a vege-. 
table; i! is the laurel-tree itself. 

P. Right. I will give you 
another question. 

2. Mention two great divi¬ 
sions into which the vegetable 
kingdom may he arranged. 

3. Give me a general name for 
the lichens, mosses, sca-wecds, 
and ferns. 

4. Mention the five prin¬ 
cipal parts of a flowering-plant. 

5. What do you call the part 
which procures the sap for the 
plunt ? 6. The parts which con¬ 
vey the sap? 7. The part which 
elaborates or thickens the sup. 

8. Which organs convey the 
thickened sap downwards ? 

9. What do you cull the little 
organs of the root which collect 
the moisture? 

10. What do you call the 
little organs in the leaves which 
exhale moisture? 

11. Mention some other little 
organs on the leaves which also 
collect moisture from the air? 

12. Would you call a carrot \ 

a “root”? ! 

13. Why not? I 

14. What do you call it, then ? 

15. What is a potato? 

1G. What functions have the 
potato, the turnip, and the 
carrot, alike? 

17. Why do not potatoes 
flourish as well in hot as in 
temperate countries? 

18. In what tree has the pith 
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a function similar to that of 
the potato ? Why is it similar? 

19. Which part of the seeds 
of a plant is made for a like 
purpose ? 

20. Which part of an egg 
may he said to have a similar 
function? 

21. What do you call the 
root of an onion, or a lily? 

22. What do you call plants 
which spring up, flower, and die 
in one. year? 23. Plants that 
last two years? 24. Plants that 
last more than two years? 

25. Suppose that you arrange 
plants according to the place in 
which they grow, give me 
general names for those which 
grow in the sen, those which 
grow in the rivers, and those 
which grow on the land. 

26. Mention a particular 
plant of each kind. 

27. Where docs the misfetoe 
grow, and what sort of a plant 
do you call it? 

2*8. The ivy also? 

29. Mention the principal 
parts of the stem. 

30. What is the function of 
thcpitli? 31. Of the sap vessels? 
32. Of the bark? 33. The 
medullary rays? 

34. Wiiat is the meaning of 
the Latin word medulla f 

35. What name is given to 
the dark-coloured, hard wood 
in the centre of the stem? 

36. IIow does it become 
hard ? 

37. When the stem grows by 
adding a new ring of wood out¬ 
side that formed the year before, 
what name do you give to the 
plant? 

38. What name do you give 
to the plants with stems which 


grow by adding new wood in- 
side that of the previous year? 

39. Tell me the names of 
some exogens? 

40. Mention some endogens? 

41. What is the meaning of 
the word stomata? 

42. What organs in our skin ! 

may the stomata of a plant be 
compared to ? ! 

43. Why may the leaves also 
be compared to our lungs? • 

44. In which part of the plant 
are the stomuta found? , 

45. Generally, on which side 

of a leaf arc the stymata more ; 
numerous? Why? j 

46. Why is the upper side of I 

a leaf more green than the : 
under side? j 

47. You say that the upper ! 
side is greener because it has : 
more green tissue; why is this? • 

48. Which sidft has more j 
colour in the leaf of the garden ! 
flag f Which side has more j 
stomata? 

49. In the water lily, are the j 
stomata on the upper or the 
under side ? 

50. Why? 

51. When the sap of a yd ant 

reaches the leaf, what causes ; 
the watery part to pass oil' in 
vapour? ! 

52. What gas docs the leaf j 

absorb to thicken the sap, and j 
render it nutritious? ! 

53. Of which two gases is ! 
carbonic acid gas composed ? 

54. Wluvt does the leaf do to j 

the enrhonic acid gas? | 

55. When the leaf lias sepa¬ 
rated the oxygen from the car¬ 
bon, which gas is made use of 
to thicken the sap? 

56. Why cannot plants grow 

in the dark alleys of London ? 
_293 _ 
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57. What useful substance 72. Mention twelve different 
was formerly part of a stem, shapes of simple leaves? 

and is nearly all carbon? 73. What appendages have 

58. Even if the streets of a leaves? 

crowded city have light, why 74. What is the difference 
do not the plants flourish there? between a thorn and a prickle? 

59. You say that there is 75. What are the functions 
too much carbon in the air— of hairs? 

where does such carbon come 76. In wliat kind of situa- 


from? 

60. Why do the stalks of 
celery become white when the 
gardener covers them over with 
earth? 

61. Which are the flnest 
trees in afforest, the outside 
or inside trees? Why? 

62. Which side of a forest 
tree has the most branches ? 

63. Why docs our geranium 
in the flower-pot turn its leaves 
round to the window? 

64. Have all plants their 
leaves placed on the stems in 
the. same way ? 

65. When do you say that 
the leaves are opposite ? When 
are they alternate? When arc 
they whorled? 

66. What do yon eall the 
point on the stem where the 
leaf is joined to it? The spaces 
on the stem between those 
points? 

67. What is the difference 
between a simple and a com¬ 
pound leaf? 

68. What do yon call a com¬ 
pound leaf of three leaflets? 
Of more than three 1 iflets? 

69. When the leaflets grow 
on the side of the mid-rib, what 
do you call such a leaf? 

70. What, when they grow 
on the veins of the side-rib? 

71. When do you say that a 
leaf is peltate f ivlention one 
of that description. 
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tions do leaves become haiiy. 

77. Certain hairs have glands 
at the roots, filled with poison¬ 
ous fluid; what do you coll 
such hairs ? 

78. What difference is there 
in the veins of the leaf of an 
exogen, and of an endogen? 

79. What name do you give 
to the thick viscid substance 
formed by the descending sap? 

80. Of what is cambium 
composed ? 

81. Of what gases arc gum 
and sugar formed? 

82. What other gas should 
they contain in order to sup¬ 
port animal life? 

83. Mention some of the se¬ 
cretions formed by plants; the 
nutritious substances (contain¬ 
ing nitrogen) found in seeds. 

84. The oils procured from 
seeds. 

85. For what is the bark 
useful? 

86. Do you know any dyes 
which are formed from the 
secretions of plants? 

87. Which part of the plant 
differs from those before men¬ 
tioned because it is an organ of 
reproduction 1 

88. If I were to show you a 
part of a plant with a peduncle, 
bract, calyx, corolla, stamen, 
pistil, and ovary, wliat would 
you call such a part? 

89. If it had three petals in 
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its corolla, would you coll it an 
exogcn or an cndogcn? 

90. If it had five petals, what 
would you call it? 

91. If 1 showed you a part 
which consisted of a filament 
and an anther, what name would 
you give to it? 

92. But if its two parts were 
called stigma and style, what 
name would you give to it 
then ? 

93. What do you call the 
organ which contains the ovules 
of the flower? 

94. Why do you call those 
little organs ovules instead of 
seeds? 

95. When does an ovule be¬ 
come a perfect seed? 

96. Where does the germ it 
theu contains come from? 

97. llow does the germ pass 
from the anther to the ovary? 

98. When is the pistil of a 
dower longer than the stamens? 

99. Is the pistil generally 
• longer or shorter than the sta- 

mens when the flowers ore up- 
' right? 

100. What do vou call those 
. flowers which only contain a 
I pistil? 

I 101. Those which only con¬ 
tain stamens? 

102. When you do not find 
! the stameus and pistil on one 

flower, how is the pollen con¬ 
veyed from the staminiferous 
to the pistillifcrous plants? 

103. The ovary of a plant 
sometimes has several divi¬ 
sions; what are those divisions 
called? 

104. Mention an ovary which 
j is thus divided, and is used as 
I an article of food? 


105. When an ovary thus 
contains sweet pulp, and is 
used as a pleasant food, what 

| do we generally call it? 

106. Mention several frnits in 
which you have noticed seeds. 

107. From which part of the 
flower are stamens sometimes 
formed? 

108. When a plant is well 
cultivated, in a good soil, what 
change do the stamens rth- 
dergo? 

109. Mention some flowers 
in which the stamens are some¬ 
times changed into^ietals. 

110. What sort of flowers do 
you call them ? 

111. Can yon procure seed 
from them? Why not? 

112. Mention the different 
parts of the seed. 

113. How many cotyledons 
have the seeds of exogens? 

114. What is the principal 
function of the cotyledons? 

115. In what seed do the co¬ 
tyledons remain under ground? 

116. Where there is only one 
cotyledon, or when the cotyle¬ 
dons arc only thin leafy sub¬ 
stances, how is the nourishment 
of the young plant provided 
for? 

117. What is the upper part 
of the germ called?—the lower 
part? 118. In which direction 
docs each grow? 

119. What arc the four con¬ 
ditions necessary for the growth 
of a seed? 

120. Why is the starch of 
that seed changed into sugar? 

121. Why will not seeds 
grow if you set them too deep 
in the earth? Why do they not 
sprout in the winter? 
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THE TUDORS. 

ELIZABETH. 


After the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots, the next great 
event of Elizabeth’s reign was 
the attempted invasion by the 
Spanish Armada. 

The Spanish Armada was an 
immense fleet of vessels fitted 
out by Philip II., King of 
Spain, who intended to conquer 
England. Philip was then one 
of the most 1 *powerful kings of 
Europe; and had two reasons 
for invading this country. His 
first reason was a very bad one; 
he was very angry with Queen 
Elizabeth because she would 
not marry him. He left Eng¬ 
land in a rage at being refused, 
and determined to take his 
revenge on the country. His 
second reason for fitting out the 
Armada was worse than the 
first. He was the principal 
Catholic monarch of Europe, 
and he thought that if he could 
conquer England he should 
support the religion of the Pope, 
exterminate the Protestants, 
and thus gain great glory. A 
third reason for the expedition 
was, that Philip was displeased 
with Elizabeth for helping his 
Protestant subjects in the 
Netherlands, with whom I told 
you he waged war tor twenty 
years. 

All the Papists of Europe 
looked forward with hope to 
Philip’s expedition. The Pope 
gave it all the help of his 
influence. He published a 
“ crusndo” against Elizabeth, 
declaring her dethroned. He 
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also said, as he had said of her j 
father, that her Roman Catholic 
subjects were not to obey her; j 
and he added that he would 1 
grant “ indulgences” to nil who 
would help to dethrone the : 
heretic. On this, nobles and 
volunteers of all kinds came 
forward from several kingdoms 
in Europe to assist Philip. ; 

These great preparations ' 
spread terror and consternation . 
amongst the English. But j 
Elizabeth, although she was a ! 
woman, had a stout heart, and j 
showed no fear. She had not ; 
so many ships as the Spaniards 
had, bnt she knew that she had 
brave and faithful men to com¬ 
mand them. So, the year 
before the Armada was ready, 
Elizabeth sent one of her ■ 
great admirals, Sir Francis | 
Drake, to attack the Spaniards, , 
and show them what sort of an 
enemy they would have to 
fight^with. 

Sir Francis, therefore, set sail j 
with a few ships, entered the ■ 
port of Cadiz, and burned about : 
one hundred vessels which were 
fitted with stores and anununi- [ 
t ion for the Great A rniada; and, 
after doing other mischief, he 
set sail for Cape St. Vincent. 
Here he took the castle and 
three other fortresses; then, 
sailing to the Azores, he seized 1 
a rich prize, and brought it 
home to England. In this 
expedition lie taught the 
Spaniards to fear him, and 
taught the English to despise 
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I the huge heavy ships of the were much smaller than those 


enemy. 

Philip’s preparations were 
no doubt dclaj id by the attack 
of Drake, but in the next year, 
1588, he was ready. He had 
been five years preparing his 
great Armada; and, when he 
viewed the crowd of immense 
vessels, his heart and those 
of his people were filled with 
amazement at the sight. They 
had confidence, and mighty 
hopcB, from the great deeds 
they had determined to do. 
You will not wonder at this 
' when I tell you that the num¬ 
ber of vessels was 130, being 
larger than any fleet that had 
ever been seen in Europe; 
more than half of these were 
great five-decked vessels called 
galleons. Besides two thousand 
volunteers from the distin¬ 
guished families of Spain, the 
soldiers on board numbered 
19,295, and the mariners 8,050; 
there were about 2.000 rowers 
in the gnlensscs and galleys. 

In addition to this gigantic 
army Philip had raised great 
forces in the Netherlands. The | 
active general, the Duke of 
Parma, was ready with 30,000 
foot and 4,000 horse, and a 
large number of flat-bottoined 
vessels to transport them. No j 
wonder, then, that the Span- 
i birds felt great exultation. 

1 They called their fleet “The 
: Invincible. Armada,” by which 
■ was meant that it could not be 
. conquered. • 

I But let us turn to England, 

1 and see how the Queen made 
ready for the enemy. At first 
her fleet did not amount to 
more than thirty ships, which 


of Spain. The merchants and 
all classes of people, however, 
helped; the citizens of London 
lent the Queen large sums of 
money; they were directed to 
furnish fifteen ships and 5,000 
men, and they sent, instead, 
thirty ships and 10,000 incu. 1 
At length the English fleet : 
numbered 181 ships; some were j 
very small, but they were more \ 
manageable than those of the ! 
enemy. . j 

The command of the English ! 
fleet was given to I#ml Howard 
of Effingham. The three great 
admirals, Drake, llawkius, and 
Frobisher, assisted him, and 
waited for the enemy at Ply¬ 
mouth. The whole navy was 
not, however, stationed there ; \ 
a small squadron of forty vessels 
was stationed on the coast of 
Flanders, to prevent the Duke ■ 
of Pariua from bringing over ‘ 
his troops in his Hut-bottomed 
boats. [ 

The English army a mounted ; 
to 80,000 men, purl of which i 
were stationed at Tilbury Fort, 1 
opposite Gravesend, and were i 
commanded by the Earl of ! 
Lei* ester. The courage of the ! 
Queen gave great confidence to 1 
the men. She visited the camp 
at Tilbury, rode through the ! 
ranks, and addressed the -ol- . 
diers in animating language: 

“ I know,” she cried, “ that I 
have but tlie hodv of a weak j 
and feeble woman, but I have | 
the heart of a king, nml of a ! 
King of England, too; and I 1 
think foul scorn that Purma, 
or Spain, or any prince of 
Europe should dare to invade 1 
the borders of my realms. I 1 
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myself will take up arms; I 
myself will be your general, 
judge, and rcwarder of every 
one of your virtues in the 
field!” 

Much were the preparations 
made by the Protestant Queen 
to meet the Roman Catholic 
force. No doubt the Reformers 
looked on from all countries in 
Europe. They thought that 
this enterprise would decide 
for ever the fate of their reli¬ 
gion. Had they thought more, 
they might have learned that 
the success,, of any religion 
cannot bo decided by the sword. 

A full history of the fight 
between the English and the 
Spaniards is preserved in the 
British Museum. It would take 
a very long time to read the 
whole. I will give you a part 
of an account that has been 
written:— 

“ Upon leaving the port of Lis¬ 
bon, the Armiulu the next day met 
with a violent tempest, which sunk 
some of their shipping, and obliged 
the fleet to put back into harbour. 
After some time spent in refitting, 
they again put to sea, where they 
learned from a fisherman that the 
English fleet, hearing of the dis- 
ersion of the Arinada in a storm, 
ad retired bock into Plymouth 
harbour, and most of the mariners 
were discharged. From this 
false intelligence the Spanish 
admiral, inslend of going directly 
to the coast of Flanders. L o take in 
the troops stationed thoro, as he 
had been instructed, resolved to 
sail for Plymouth and destroy the 
shipping laid up in that harbour. 
But Effingham, the English admi¬ 
ral, was very well prepared to re¬ 
ceive them; he was just got out of 
port when he saw the Spanish 
Armada coming full sail towards | 
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him, disposed in the form of a half 
moon, and stretching seven miles 
from one extremity to the other. 

“ The English admiral, seconded 
by Brake, Hawkins, and Fro¬ 
bisher, attacked the Armada at 
a distance, pouring in their broad¬ 
sides with admirable dexterity. 
They did not choose to engage the 
enemy more closely, because they 
were greatly inferior in the number 
of ships, guns, and weight of 
motal; nor could they pretend to 
board such lofty ships without 
manifest disadvantage. However, 
two Spanish yalleons were dis¬ 
abled and taken. 

“ As the Armada advanced up the 
Channel tlie English followed in 
their rear; and their fleet con¬ 
tinually increasing from differ¬ 
ent ports, they soon found them¬ 
selves able to attack tho Spanish 
licet more nearly, and fell upon 
them while they were taking shelter 
in the port of Calais. To in¬ 
crease their confusion, Howard, in 
the night, took eight of his smaller 
vessels, and, filling them with com¬ 
bustible materials, scut them, os if 
they had been fire-ships, one after 
tlio other into the midst of the 
enemy. The Spaniards, taking 
them for what they seemed to bo, 
immediately took flight, in great 
disorder; while the English, pro¬ 
fiting by their panic, -took or 
destroyed about twelve of the 
enemy. 

“After much more fighting, 
and many misfortunes from tho 
weather, the Armada was defeated. 
Many ships were taken, others were 
burned, and others were wrecked. 
Of the whole Armada only flfty- 
threo ships returned to Spain, inn 
miserable condition. The seamen, 
as well ns soldiers, who remained, 
only served by their accounts to 
intimidate their eountrjmen from 
attempting to renew so dongorous 
an expedition.” 
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On the retreat of the Armada 
there was, of course, great joy 
amongst the English and the 
Reformers of Europe. , Several 
medals were struck by the 
Dutch to commemorate the 
event. On one was the in¬ 
scription, Veuit, vidit,fuyit —“It 
came, it saw, it fled.” On ano¬ 
ther, Dux feemina fucli ; that is, 
“ A woman was conductor of 
the exploit.” Another, a very 
large medal, contained the 
words, Fluvit Jehovah et dissi- 
pati sunt —“Jehovah blew and 
they were scattered.” 


Another result of this victory 
was that the English guinea 
more courage. They in their 
turn attacked the Spaniards. 
The commanders ltalcigh, 
Howard, Drake, Cavendish, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, were 
the boldest and ablest seamen 
England ever produced. Sup¬ 
ported by these men, and by 
the active Elizabeth, who had 
before been styled Queen of* the 
Northern Seas , the English navy 
attained that superiority, over 
all others which it has since 
preserved. « 


l/V\. V - 


THE BETTER LAND. 

“ T tibah theo speak of tho better land, 

Thou callcst its children a happy hand; 

Mother I oh, where is that radiant shore ? 

Shall we not seek it and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flics glance through the myrtle-boughs?” 
—“ Not there, not there, my child 1” 

“ Is it where the fenthery polin-trees rise, 

And the date grows ri|>o under sunny skies? 

Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas. 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breezo. 

And Btrange, bright birds, on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 

—“ Not there, not there, my child! ” 

“ Ts it for awny, in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 

Where tho burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand— 

Is it there, sweet mother! that better land ?” 

—“ Not there, not there, my child 1 

“ Rye hath not seen it, my gentle hoy! 

Ear hath not hoard its deep Bongs of joy; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 

Sorrow and death may not enter there. 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 

For, beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 

—It is there, it is there, my childI” 


MBS. 11E MANS. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 


Chapter III. 

* 

RECAPITULATION. 


P. To-day wc will learn our 
memory lesson on the Pro¬ 
nouns, Adjectives, and Adverbs; 
and before wc begin our long 
lesson on the verbs I will give 
you some questions to reca¬ 
pitulate. 

. Memory Lesson 4. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

THE INFLECTIONS AND DIF¬ 
FERENT SORTS OF PRONOUNS, 

ADJECTIVES, AND ADVERBS. 

1. Adjectives may express 
different quantities of any quality . 
They are therefore inflected,, to 
show the difference in their value. 
Thus we have red, redder, 
reddest. 

These chanyes are called “ de¬ 
grees of comparison? Red is 
“ the positive degree,” redder 
“ the comparative,” and reddest 
“ the superlative degree? 

There are different ways of 
forming these degrees. In arljec- 
tives of one syllable they may be 
formed by adding cr and cst, 
or r and st, or they may be formed 
quite irregularly. Adjectives of 
more than one syllable have, more 
and most added lo the positive 
degree. 

2. There are certain pronouns 

which are not used instead of 
nouns. They are placed after 
nouns because, they relate to them. 
They are therefore called Rela¬ 
tive Pronouns. “ The girl 
who went up stairs? “ The horse, 

which / sold? “ The boy and 
dog that we saw? 
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“ Who” is used for persons, ! 
“ which” for things, and “ that” . 
for either a person or a thing, or , 
far both. The noun preceding the ; 
relative is called its “ antecedent? ' 

3. Besides the “ persona? and 
“ relative” pronouns , there are 
others which are used like adjec¬ 
tives, and are therefore called 

“ adjective pronouns? There are \ 
four kinds , namely: the Distri¬ 
butive, Demonstrative, In- : 
TERROGATIVE, and INDEFINITE i 
pronouns. j 

4. A dverbs point out differ- ! 
exit circumstances relating to J 
verbs. They may show how , i 
when, where , how much, and how j 
many times , an action is per- [ 
formed. This we have Adverbs 1 
of manner, such as “ splendidly”; • 
Adverbs of time, such as “ now 
Adverbs of place, such as “here"; ' 
Adverbs of quantity, such as 
“much”; Adverbs of number, 
such as “ twice?. 'There are. also ‘ 
Adverbs of affirmation and j 
negation, such as “yes, indeed; : 
no, not? 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Here is a class of enrious- 
shaped things, a 1) n (l f gf 
li i j k. What are they called? 

2. What do they express 

when used alone—sense or ' 
sound? j 

3. Point out one which, 

when used alone, expresses 
more than sound: it has a 
most important sense to the 
person who speaks it. j 
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4. llow many arc there in 
the whole class? 

5. What name is given to 
the class? 

6. Here is an “ order” in the 
class ;i-e-i-o-u-y—what are 
they called? 

7. And all the rest are-? 

8. How many letters arc, 

needed to form a syllabic? , 

9. Ifow many to form a word ? 

10. What is the diiFerence 
between a syllable and a word ? 

11. When is one syllable 

called a word? [ 

12. What is meant by the 
words 7/io/io-syllnblc, J/s-sylla- 
blc, tri-syliable, poly-sy liable? 

13. What do you cull that 
part of grammar which relates 
to the letters, and to the spel¬ 
ling of words and syllables? 

14. Here are two sentences: 
“ I have hope.” “ T hope I 
have.” What part of speech is 
the word hope in the lirst sen¬ 
tence? What in the second ? 

lli. What is a Noun ? 

lf». What is an Adjective? 
Is it a dependent or inde¬ 
pendent word? 

17. What is a Pronoun? 

18. What is a Verb? 

19. Why do you call to dance 
a verb? 

20. Why do you call 1 am a 
verb? 

21. Why do you call I am 
bitten a i erb ? 

22. Wlmt is an Adverb? 

23. Why may it be com¬ 
pared to an adjective ? 

24. What is an Article? 

25. For wliat ptirjHJse are 
articles placed before nouns? 

26. Why do you say an 
instead of a before n nouil j 
beginning with a vowel? 


27. You call a or an an inde- 
\ finite article, and the the definite 

article. What do you mean by the 
; words definite and indefinite? 

28. What is a Preposition? 

29. In this sentence: “ You 
laugh at me,” the preposition 
shows the relation between a 
verb and a noun. Which is the 
preposition? Supply another 
showing a different relation. 

30. “ I sent the apple to you.” 
Between what words docs to 
show the relation ? Change 
the preposition to show a dif¬ 
ferent relation. « 

31. Make a list of six prepo¬ 
sitions. 

32. Wlmt is a Conjunction? 

33. Alter the conjunctions 
iu these sentences: “ 1 will come 
when I can.” “ John and J ames 
will meet you.” Make three 
more sentences, each having a 
different conjunction. 

34. What is an Interjec¬ 
tion? 

35. From wlmt Latin words 
arc the words Conjunction and 
Interjection derived? 

36. What is the derivation 
of the word Preposition ? 

37. Of the word Article?— 
Adverb ?—Pronoun ?—Adjec¬ 
tive?—Noon ? 

38. —Make a noun and an 
adjective from the verb to brew. 

39. Make a verb and a noun 
from the adjective sweet. 

40. A verb and a noun from 
the adjective red. 

41. Give me the two principal 
classes of nouns. 

42. Here is a proper noun— 
“Thomas.” Give me a common 
name for the same person. 

43. Mow many genders have 

nouns ? Mention them. 
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ITALY. 


m Mt dear Children,— 

“ You have heard from me of 
the important group of cities at 
the north of Italy; of Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Bologna, Turin, 
Mil(in, and Mantua ; Padua, 
Leghorn, and Florence. 

. “ ROHE. 

“In the middle division of 
Italy is the arkient city of Rome. 
Rome is the capital of Italy; 
once it was the chief city in the 
world. It is now a large place, 
for the measurement round it 
is thirteen miles. But it is 
not so fine as it seems to be 
from a distance. There is a 
great deal of waste-land; some 
streets are of immense length, 
others arc half built, others are I 
narrow and crooked; sometimes 
the most splendid places are 
surrounded by the most miser¬ 
able huts. Rome is divided in¬ 
to fourteen quarters. The prin¬ 
cipal street is the Carso; which 
is the finest street in Europe. 
The fashionable people drive and 
ride up and down it, and the races 
and carnivals are held there. 

“ The river on which Rome is 
situated is called the Tiber. It is 
stained a deep yellow hv the rich- 
coloured soil which it washes 
away firom its banks. It is 
said to glitter along the plain 
like a belt of gold. 

“ The principal buildings are 
the Palace of the celebrated 
Pope, Barberini, which con- 
tuns a library of 60,000 
volumes; the Column of Trajan; 
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and the Quirinal, one of the 
residences of the Pope. Indeed 
the city is full of noble palaces 
and churches, and, above all, 
there is the Church of St. Peter, 
which is the largest in the world. 
It was built during the reigns 
of eleven Popes, and cost the 
enormous sum of £12,000,000; 
it would have cost three times 
as much in these days. Here 
is the Vatican, another residence 
of the Pope, containing a library 
of 160,000 volumes. But al¬ 
though the Pope has a large 
church, it docs not make him a 
good preacher. You know he 
is the chief priest of the Roman 
Catholic religion. lie pre¬ 
tends that he is the successor of 
the Apostle Peter, and that he 
lives on the earth in the 
place of Jesus Christ. 

“ On a certain day in every 
3 'car the Pope washes the feet 
of thirteen men. He docs this 
that he may be like Our 
Saviour, who washed the feet 
of his apostles. * The thirteen 
men sit in a row on a bench in 
St. Peter’s Church. They are 
dressed in white with white 
caps, and each holds a nosegay 
in his hand, whUe the Pope 
with a golden jug and a golden 
basin performs the ceremony. 
Afterwards they go into life 
palace to dine.’ 

“The number of priests at 
Rome is very great. There are 
a college of Cardinals, six 
Archbishops, and seventy-two 
Bishops. i 
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44 There is not much trade at than that in London. Great 
Rome; nor is there any great 1 numbers of the poor people 
manufacture. Large sums of' have no place to live in. As 
money are spent every year in ■ the climate is very warm, they 
wax and fish; hut it is said that! sleep out of doors at night, 
all the bees in Italy cannot' under the porticoes and arch- 
make sufficient wax for the \ ways of the great churches and 
numerous wax-cundles burned palaces. In the dnv-time these 
in the churches. The fish is J men do very little. Their 
brought to Rome and the other i great delight is to do nothing, 
cities to be eaten on fast-days;; They will bask in the sun, 
and as there arc 160 fust days [ and go to sleep for hours. This 
cvciy year, the quantity con- state of enjoyment they call the 
sumed is enormous. do/re far niente, 4 the sweetness 

of doing nothing.’ 

“Naples. “ But you will nek, 4 IIow do 

they get food to cut?’ Not by 
“ Rome is the principal city in working, if they can help it. Tt 
the middle of Italy, the do- i is said that in Naples 20,000 
minions of the Pope. So Naples I of these idle and lazy fellows 
is the principal city of Southern rise every morning, mid depend 
Italy; it is the capital of the for their food on the chances of 
kingdom of Naples. the day. Dozens of these 

44 Rome is a truly 4 splendid’ wretched creatures will follow 
city, but. Naples is far more a stranger, begging that 4 his 
4 bcautiful. > It is built on the excellency* will throw them afew 
shores of a bay which is the soldi. If the beggar succeed in 
shape of a half-moon. The getting a little money, off he 
houses arc on the hills which goes to the stall where the 
slope down to the sea. The maccaroni or melon is sold, and 
view of the Bay of Naples and makes a good meal. But if 
the city from the sea is said at last, however, he can do 
to be the most splendid in the nothing else, he will go down 
world; for, besides the bean- to the sea-side and catch some 
tiful city, and the clear water, shell-fish, of which there are 
and the bright sky, there rises plenty in the hay. But these 
! behind the houses a tall moun- frutte di mare (fruit of the sea), 
tain from which smoke is al- as they are called, are fastened 
ways issuing; it is called to the rocks in very deep water, 
Vesuvius. Yon know, I dare and the time which the poor 
say, what a terrible mountain men will remain under water 
this is; how it sends forth fire when procuring them is truly 
and smoke and lava. Such astonishing, 
mountains arc called volcanoes. 44 These idle men aTC called 
44 Naples is a lively, noisv lazzaroni. With their immense 
place, for the streets are much number, and the priests, monks, 
crowded during the day. The fiddlers, lawyers, nobility, foot- 
crowd is sometimes greater men,and all kindsofvagabonds, 
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the city is crowded with men 
who do not produce anything 
to increase its wealth. It also 
contains a great number of 
nobles who are very fond of 
show and splendour; about 
one hundred of them are called 
* Princes.' 

“ The King of Naples is noi 
a good mini; he is a tyrant. 
Most of the nobles are also 
tyrants. 

“Not far from the city of 
Naples are the ruins of the two 
great cities, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii , wV.ich were suddenly 
and completely buried under 


the lava and ashes from Vesu¬ 
vius, a. d. 79. 

“ But you have heard enough 
of Home and Naples. You 
may remember that Home is 
grand, and Naples beautiful; 
though I don’t think you would 
like much to live in cither city. 
The Italians are not a happy 
people, neither have they good 
governments. We will next 
week have a word or two on their 
government and character 
before making the ( lesson ’ 

“ Believe me, dear children, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“Uncle Bicuaiw.” 
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HELP YOUHSELVES. 

• 

'Tib a lesson good and wise— 
Work hard—Help yourselves I 
God e'er holpeth him who tries— 
Work hard—Help yourselves I 
If you strive with might and main 
That which you desire to gain, 
Long you will not strive in vain— 
Work hard—Help yourselves I 

Wait not idly while you want— 
Work hard—Help yourselves! 
Never Btand and say you can’t— 
Work hard—Help yourselves! 
Lo! the little ant and bee 
Work away right heartily, 

Asking aid from you nor me— 
Work hard—Help yourselves ! 

Why should othere work for you? 

Work hard—Help yourselroa I. 
Why do that which you might do? 

Work hard —Help yourselves! 

If in vain your effort's made, 
Hands ore ever raised to aid 
One who’s not of work afraid— 
Work hard—Help yourselves! 

u. o. ADAHS. 
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20th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 

INDUSTRY. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE PRINTER. 


P. I am going to talk of J 
•another printer to-day. 

L. Was lie ns industrious as 
Will ium jCaxton ? 

P. Well, 1 should think he 
was quite so. I do not know 
that he nuulc nny groat im¬ 
provements in the urt of print¬ 
ing, hut he is celebrated for the 
wonderful perseverance by 
which lie raised himself from 
obscurity and the greatest 
poverty to be one of the most 
distinguished and richest men 
in America. I cannot say that 
his life has much connection 
with the Great Exhibition, 
except for the discoveries he 
made in electricity, but it hod 
a great connection with the 
subject of hulmlry. 

A course of lessons on In¬ 
dustry would hardly be complete 
without, his example. 

L. Then, papa, please begin. 

THE LIFE OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

P. At the beginning of the 
last century there lived at 
Boston, in North America, a 
man who had seventeen chil¬ 
dren. Seventeen children! 
that is a great number; and 
you can imagine that to find 
bread-and-butter, and shoes 


ami stockings, and everything 
else for those seventeen chil¬ 
dren, must have been hard 
work for that poor man." 

The name of this man was 
Franklin, lie followed the 
business of a soap-boiler and 
tallow-chandler; and, as he 
had not been brought up to 
that business, you can under¬ 
stand why it is said that “ he 
brought up his family with 
difficulty.” 

The youngest hut two oi 
this large family was named 
Benjamin, and this is the lad 
whose example I intend to put 
before you. 

When Benjamin Franklin 
was eight years old lie had 
learned to read, and his father 
thought him a clever hoy; so 
he said that he should be made 
a clergyman, and seut him to 
the grammar school. Benja¬ 
min's uncle also thought him a 
clever hoy, and thought also 
that he would make a good 
clergyman. The uncle was 
himself an ingenious man, and, 
although only a common silk- 
dyer, he had been a great 
reader and writer in his clay. 
He had severul volumes filled 
with sermons, which he hod 
tuken down in a short-hand of 
his own invention; so he said 
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to his nephew, “You may have 
these to set up with.” 

Before Benjamin had been a 
ear at the grammar school, 
owever, he was removed. 
When his father reflected, he 
saw that he could not afford 
the expense of a college educa¬ 
tion for him, and he was placed 
under a teacher of writing and 
arithmetic. At the end of 
another year, when the boy 
was ten years old, he was 
takcq. home again and placed 
in his father’s shop, to make 
himself usefyl. He was now 
employed, as he tells us, to cut 
wicks for candles, to fill moulds 
for cast candles, to attend the 
shop, to go errands, and to do 
other drudgery of that sort. 
But this occupation did not 
please him at all. He did not 
behave well under it. He ought 
to have remembered that he 
had to do what his father told 
him, and not what he liked. 
He ought to have known, too, 
that it is an honourable thing 
to cam one’s bread in any way. 
But he did not think of this, 
and he showed so much dislike 
to the business, that his father 
was afraid he would run away 
and go to sea, as one of his 
elder brothers had done. 

After two years, therefore, 
his father hound him appren¬ 
tice to his brother James, who 
hod just set up in b sincss as a 
printer, in Boston. Ho was 
then twelve years old, and it 
was agreed that he should 
remain with his brother until 
he reached the age of twenty- 
one. 

Dnring his apprenticeship 
Franklin’s character developed 
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itself, ne had already read 
most of his father’s books, but 
now, as a printer, he managed 
to make acquaintance with 
some booksellers’ apprentices. 
These apprentices used to bor¬ 
row books from their masters’ 
shops in the evening and lend 
them to him. He would then 
sit up the greater part of the 
night to read them, and would 
return them in the morning 
lest they should be missed.* 
After some time he gained 
access to a large number of 
books. A liberal-minded mer¬ 
chant was in the habit of fre¬ 
quenting the printing-office, 
and wns attracted bv the bov’s 

m w 

intelligence und attention to 
business, ne therefore invited 
him to come and see his 
library, and allowed him to 
borrow such books as he wished 
to read. 

Benjamin not only tried lo 
improve himself by books, but 
by making verses. He wrote a 
great number of pieces, but his 
poetical fit did not last long. II is 
brother induced him to write 
two ballads, and, having printed 
them, he sent him to sell them 
through the streets: one of 
them, he tells us, sold prodi¬ 
giously. But Benjamin’s father 
heard of the circumstance; he 
sent for him, and soon brought 
down his rising vanity. He 
pointed out the many faults of 
his performance, and convinced 
him what wretched stuff the 
verses really were. He told 
him, too, that verse-makers 
were generally beggars; so his 
son determined to write no 
more ballads. 

Another way in which young 
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Franklin improved liimself was 
by disputing with a friend upon 
such subjects as they met with 
in the course of their reading. 
This friend began a discussion 
with him as to whether women 
should receive a learned edu¬ 
cation. They parted without 
settling the point, and Franklin 
therefore sat down, wrote all 
his arguments on paper, and 
sent them to his friend. This 
gave rise to a course of argu¬ 
ment bv letters, which corrcs- 
pondence came uuder the notice 
of Franklin’s father. The father 
was again of service to his 
son. lie pointed out to him 
that he fell far short of his 
opponent iu elegance and clear¬ 
ness of expression, and in 
method. So from that mo¬ 
ment Franklin determined to 
spare no pains to improve his 
style of writing. Having really 
determined to do it, he was not 
long in setting about it. But 
you shall hear how he improved 
himself, in his own worths:— 

“ About this time I met with an 
odd volume of the ‘ Spectator'; 1 
had never liefore seen any of them. 

I bought it, rend it over and over, 
and wits much delighted with it. 
I thought the writing excellent; 
and wished, if possible, to imitate 
it. With that view, 1 took some 
of tho papers, and making short 
hints of the sentiments in each 
Bcntonce, laid them by a few days. 
Thon, without looking at tho book, 

1 tried to complete the paper 
again, by expressing each senti¬ 
ment at length, in suitable words. 
Then I coinpnrcd my ‘Spectator* 
with the original, discovered some 
of my faults, and corrected them. 

“ But 1 found I wanted a stock 
of words, or a readiness in recol¬ 


lecting and using them. There¬ 
fore, I took some of the tales in the 
‘ Spectator,* and turned them into 
verse; and after a time, when I 
had pretty well forgotten tho 
prose, tamed them back again. I 
also sometimes jumbled my collec¬ 
tion of hints into confusion; and, 
after some weeks, endeavoured to 
reduce them into the t*est order, 
before I began to form the full 
sentences and complete the subject. 
This was to leach me method iq the 
arrangement of tho thoughts. 

“By comparing my work with 
the originul, 1 discovered* ninny 
faults and corrected them; lmt *1 
sometimes bud tlft pleasure to 
fnney that in certain particulars of 
small consequence I had been for¬ 
tunate enough to improvo the 
langunge. This encouraged me to 
think f might come to be a tole¬ 
rable English writer, of which 1 
was extremely ambitious.** 

This looks like determination 
and perseverance. One more 
word on his self-denial. lie 
met with a book which recom¬ 
mended a vegetarian diet; that 
| is to say, that be should live on 
vegetable substances and not 
eat any meat. The plans sug¬ 
gested In thu book were 
agreeable to him on account of 
tlicir cheapness. Tic therefore 
told bis brother that he would 
provide his own food, if he 
would pay liiin every week only 
half of what it had hitherto cost. 
His brother agreed to this oiler 
immediately, and even out of 
tho small allowance Franklin 
managed to save half for the 
purchase of hooks. He also 
gained an advantage in this 
plan by saving time. “Mv 
brother, and the rest,” he says, 
“going from the printing-house 
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to their meals, I remained there 
alone. I soon despatched my 
light repast (which was often 
no more than n biscuit, or a 
slice of bread and a glass of 
water), and liud the rest of the 
time till their return, for study. 
Tn this I made greater progress 
from the clearness of head 
which generally attends tem¬ 
perance in eating and drink¬ 
ing/" About this time he made 
himself master of “Cocker’s 
Arithmetic," which he could 
never understand at school; he 
became acquainted with the 
“ Elements of Geometry,” the 
“Art of Navigation," “Locke 
on the Human Understanding,” 
“Art of Thinking,” and many 
other works. 

Thus, dear children, you see 
that it is possible to love hard 
work. Franklin worked hard 
at his studies, because he made 
them a pleasure to himself. 
You may do so yourselves with 
your studies, or with anything 
else you may have to do, if you 
will only find out what there is 
of pleasure in it. 

You mny think, perhaps, that 
because Franklin took so much 
interest in his studies he would 


neglect his business; but such 
was not the case. During all this 
time he also worked hard as a 
printer, because it was his duty. 
He ought to have felt a pleasure 
ill printing because it was his 
duty, and perhaps he did. I 
dare say, too, that, with his 
habits of perseverance, it was 
easy to him to work hard; for 
you may read in his life that, 
although he improved his mind 
by reading, by writing poctiy, 
by argument, and writing letters 
of argument, by his exercises 
from the “Spectator," and by 
his studies during the dinner* 
hour, and before and after 
work, often during the night,— 
yet with all this he acquired 
great proficiency in his busi¬ 
ness, becoming more useful to 
his brother every day. 

How much even a boy can do 
if he is determined to make the 
most use of his time! When, in 
order to save money and time, 
Benjamin Franklin'dotcrmincd 
to live without animal food, he 
was only sixteen years old. 

}V. And that is a time when 
boys are growing, and feel very 
hungry: I call that great self- 
denial. 


THE ROBIN. 

Bweetbst songster of the grove, 

Little darling Robin, come; 

Host ' 1 1 from thy lonely wood, 

Make this cherry-tree thy home. 

When my breakfast is prepared 
I will pay thee for thy song; 

Half my bread thou slialt divide 
With thy little hungry throng. 

And when round thy quiet nest 
The cherries hang so ripe and sweet, 

Robin, thou shalt have a share 
For thy little ones to eat. 
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20th Week. WEDNESDAY. English History. 


THE TUDORS. 

ELIZABETH. 


P. I said that after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, the 
English frequently attacked the 
Spaniards. Many made them¬ 
selves famous by their during 
exploits, and amongst these 
was the Earl of Essex, a young 
nobleman of great bravery and 
of pleasing manners. 

In those days Spain was not 
only very powerful, but she was 
one of the richest countries in 
the world, in consequence of 
the golden treasures brought 
from the newly - discovered 
country, America. In Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign the English were 
not less fond of* war than they 
had been; they did not see 
that it was wicked to attack 
their neighbours and plunder 
them. We read, therefore, that 
the Earl of Essex and Admiral 
Howard took the city of Cadiz, 
plundered it, destroyed its ships, 
and did damage which cost the 
Spaniards twenty millions of 
ducats. 

There are many instances 
of robbery committed by the 
English. Essex knew that 
numerous galleons—the great 
Spanish ships with four decks— 
were constantly crossing the 
ocean from America to Spain, 
being laden with immense car¬ 
goes of gold. ' Essex made an 
agreement with another famous 
man, mimed Sir Walter Raleigh, 
saying, “ Let us stop these 
galleons and seize their trea¬ 
sures.” Accordingly they fitted , 
out a great fleet for the • 


purpose, and sailed for the 
Azores to wait for the Spanish 
ships. sOthcr adventurers did 
likewise. Such a course was 
most disgraceful robbery; and 
highway robbers on the sea are 
not more deserving of respect 
than highway robbers on the 
land. Rut the English people 
did not think so. and the curl 
became a general Tuvourite; not 
only with the nation, hut with 
the Queen. It was supposed 
that Eliznbcth liked him so 
much that she thought of 
choosing him for her husband. 
Rciug thus favoured, lie was 
raised to very high honours ; 
and when, in the 's oar 1 ft!)8, 
the Queen’s good old secretary. 
Lord Burleigh, died, Essex was 
entrusted with the most im¬ 
portant public duties. 

Burleigh, however, had been 
a servant of the state for forty 
years; and, although he was not 
a very clover man, he possessed 
much knowledge, and was very 
prudent. Essex was not so 
serviceable to the Queen as 
Burleigh had been. He was 
not only too young, but, like 
many others who have not ex¬ 
perience, lit* had too much con¬ 
fidence in himself. Being 
flattered with bis popularity, 
and the Queen’s favour, he 
thought himself to be more 
clever and to be of more im¬ 
portance than he really was. 
lie was once disputing with 
Burleigh before the Queen, 
when he offended her majesty 
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so that she pave him a box on It was with re.tl unwilling- 
thc ear. Shortly after Bur- ness that Elizabeth consented 
leigli’s death Essex was sent to to the death of Essex. It is 
Irclund to subdue a rebellion said that she signed the warrant 
which was headed by the Earl for his execution, and conntcr- 
of Tyrone. Essex did not sue- inunded it; again she ordered 
cccd well in this enterprise, and his death, and ugain resolved to 
made peace with the enemy. pardon him. It appears that 
This failure was the beginning the Queen had, some time 
of a quarrel between the Queen before, given Essex a ring, 
and-Essex which ended in his telling him that whenever he 
ruin. Essex hastily returned should he in danger, if he for- 
froni Ireland without orders, to warded the ring to her he should 
justify himself to her mnjesLy. have protection uml safety. 
Elizabeth lind.before been pro- Elizabeth expected that Essex 
voked hy his misconduct, ami would send the ring; and it 
was now more ungry than ever, was found utter his death that he 
She caused him to he brought hud done so, hut that the Coun- 
to trial, hut the result was that tess of Nottingham, hy whom 
he was liberated, though not he sent it, was his secret enemy, 
restored to favour; and the and did not deliver it. Eliza- 
Queen ordered him to remain a belli wus therefore secretly 
prisoner in his own house until angry at his (Astiuncy in not 
her further pleasure was known. asking for mercy and ibrgivc- 
Tliis order, mid sonic other ness, 
signs of the Queen’s displeasure, Alter the death of Essex 
only served to enrage Essex. Elizabeth did not enjoy one 
Instead of being obedient, he more happy day. Her distress 
depended on his favour with the was greatly increased when the 
people, and broke into open Countess of Nottingham on 
rebellion. Leaving his house, her death-hed confessed the 
he sullied forth to make truth concerning the ring, 
an insurrection in the city. When the dying woman asked 
Attended hy only two hundred the Queen’s forgiveness for her 
followers, armed with swords, he treachery, Elizabeth turned 
passed through the streets cry- from her, saying, “God may 
ing aloud, “ For 'he Queen! for forgive you, hut I never will.” 
the Queen! u plot is laid for my ! Her health and spirits then 
life!” He hoped tin to induce j declined gradually. She lost 
the populace t& rise to his assist- ; all interest in her duties, and 
ance, hut he was mistaken, for J attended to business merely 
not a single person joined him. | through habit. Two years 
lie was taken prisoner and eon- afterwards she expired, in the 
veyed to the Toner, and soon seventieth year of her age, 
afterwards he w*is tried, con- having reigned more than forty- 
demned, and executed. "four years— a. d. 1603. 
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TIIE TUDOllS. 

THE TIMES OF QUEEN ELIZAKETH. 


The character of Elizabeth 
may be understood from the 
history of her reign. Amongst 
her peculiarities may be no¬ 
ticed her unwillingness to 
marrv. The year after her 
ueecssion the Parliament “ ad¬ 
dressed the Queen to marry,” 
but she declined. The Duke 
of Anjou courted the Queen for 
ten years, ami then left Eng¬ 
land in despair. Philip of 
Spain gave Elizabeth all the 
jewels of his lirst wife, but when 
he offered to marry her he was 
refused. You remember the 
consequences. King Charles 
of Austria, Eric of Sweden, and 
Adolphus of Holstein became 
suitors to the Queen, but she 
refused them all. The Earl of 
Essex seemed to have been 
more liked by her than any 
one else. Sir Walter Kuleigb 
also was favoured by her. 
Elizabeth, however, remained 
unmarried until her death. 

Another peculiarity of the 
Queen was her vanity and love 
of dress. She believed herself 
to have personal beauty, even 
when she was more than sixty' 
years old. At her death it is 
said that three thousand dresses 
were found in her wardrobe. 

Elizabeth had a taste for 
literature, which bus been 
mentioned; she also sung and 
played well, and was passion¬ 
ate! v fond of dancing. 

Perhaps the greatest pecu¬ 
liarity and the greatest fault of 
Elizabeth was her love of 


, power. In this she was like 
her grandfather, Ilenry VII., 
I and all the Tudors. Henry, 
! you may remember, greatly 
1 increased the power of the 
| Crown, avid his successors 
| imitated him. Henry* VIII. 
j would never permit the l'urliu- 
, nient to oppose his will. • Mary 
> was quite as arbitrary, but 
< Elizabeth was tiie most self- 
willed of all. You have heard 
how, before the time of the 
Tudors, the liberties of the 
people were favoured in the 
contests for succession to the 
Crown. Rut there hail been 
no such contest since the time 
of Ilenry VII. Through four 
successive reigns the. birth¬ 
rights of the sovereigns had 
been undisputed, and their 
power was not all dependent on 
the good-will of the people. 
Since the reign of Henry VIII. 
the sovereign had been also 
recognised as “the Head of 
the Church.” Thus an idea 
was beginning to arise that the 
right of the Crown was derived 
from God, aud that the people 
had nothing to do with it, 
except to obey*. 

Thus circumstances favoured 
Elizabeth's love of pow er. She 
did uot fail to take advantage 
of the rising notions, uml to 
impress them upon the people. 
Erom the beginning to the end 
of her reign Elizabeth and her 
ministers governed the nation. 
The power of the Pari iatnen t was 
a mere pretence—it was quietly 
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allowed in that assembly that 
the Queen was above all laws, 
and uould make and unmake 
them at her pleasure. 

This state of things led both 
to evil and good. Elizabeth car¬ 
ried out her own will by mcaus 
of two courts of justice—the 
Court or. Star Chamber, for 


trying common offences; and the 
Court of Hioii Commission, 
for trying offences connected 
with the Church. In both of 
these courts the judges held 
their places as long as their 
decisions picked the Queen. 
When present Elizabeth was the 
sole j udge. These courts gave 
the Queen and her ministers 
power to imprison any person 
iu any jail ns long as they 
might think fit. Sides were 
employed by them in all parts 
of the kingdom; it was in this 
way that the connection of 
Mary Queen of Scots with the 
conspiracy of Rubington was 
discovered. In suspicious times, 
therefore, the jails were full of 
prisoners, w ho were sometimes 
thrown into dungeons, and 
loaded with irons, and put to 
the torture to make them con¬ 
fess. Fines were imposed on 
those who were thought guilty, 
and corporal punishment by 
whipping, branding, and slitting 
the nostrils and ears. The 
people had no redress against 
these enormities. "Wnen the 
Queen lmd determined to con¬ 
vict a prisoner, neither Judge 
nor jury dared to acquit him. 

The religious persecutions 
which Elizabeth carried on l>y 
means of the Con t of High 
Commission were perhaps more 
thun those of the Star Chamber. 
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There were great numbers who, 
from the beginning of the Refor¬ 
mation, thought thut the Queen 
ought not to he styled “The 
Hcud of the Church,’* and that 
the national Church ought not 
to be connected with the State. 
They also disapproved of some 
of the “doctrines” taught in 
the church, and of the plan of 
worshipping Cod. There were 
many who, during the persecu¬ 
tions in Maty’s reign, had fled to 
Geneva , in Switzerland. There 
they had learned the rigid doc¬ 
trines taught by a celebrated re¬ 
former named Calvin, and they 
wished to worship God accord¬ 
ing to his plans. These men, and 
all others who did not agree to 
the doctrines of the established 
church, were called Puritans. 
Amongst them was the cele¬ 
brated John Knox, who, I told 
you, taught the reformed 
religion in Scotland. 

The Queen, however, did not 
like that any doctrines hut those 
of the established church should 
he preached, and she therefore 
persecuted both the Puritans 
and the Papists. A remark¬ 
able Act was passed, obliging 
her subjects to conform. By 
this Act they were obliged to 
repair once a mouth to the 
established church under pain 
of imprisonment or banish¬ 
ment. It was also enacted, 
that if any one followed a 
clergyman who was out of the 
established church, lie should 
forfeit his goods and chattels 
for the first offence; he should 
he subject to a year’s imprison¬ 
ment for the second offence; 
and imprisonment during life 
for the third. These Acts were 
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relentlessly put in force during 
the latter part of the reign. It 
: is said that the jails were 
! crowded with victims. In 
Hampshire 400, and in Lanca- 
j shire 600 , were brought up for 
1 trial at one session, so that the 
counties complained of the 
: expense of their maintenance; 

the Queen therefore ordered 
! them to he discharged. Many 
I were punished by whipping, or 
; with a hot iron, os before men- 
I tioned. 

Another cause of suffering 
{ was the visits by the Queen’s 
: officers to the private houses in 
! search of Catholic clergymen, 
j In 1584 fifty gentlemen’s houses 
! were searched in one night, and 
j almost all the owners drngged 
, to prison. Instruments of tor¬ 
ture were often used to compel 
prisoners to confess; and it was 
not uncommon for the unhappy 
, suH'erers, in their agony, to 
1 accuse others and themselves 
wrongfully. These accounts arc 
given by mi historian who was 
himself a Catholic,* but whose 
truthfulness may be relied upon. 
It is also said, that during Klizu- 
beth’s reign no less than one 
hundred and eighty persons 
suffered death by the laws 
against Catholic priests and 
converts. 

Yon will perhaps wonder that 
Elizabeth should be called 
“wise and good”after allowing 
such barbarous proceedings; but 
you must once more remember 
that this was a most barbarous 
age. It was ut this time that 
the most horrible court of the 
“Holy Inquisition” was cstab- 

* Lingard, viiL 360. 


lished by the Papists in Spain. 
The Church of Home was held 
in terror by most Protcstiints, 
and Elizabeth knew that to 
murder her would be thought 
an honour rather than a crime. 
The Puritans, also, were violent; 
and many were very fanatical. 
They were called Puritans be¬ 
cause they washed to “purify” 
themselves from everything that i 
bore any resemblance to file 
Homan (Catholic church. Their 
earnestness to serve God*, and 
their preachings. Juul a good 
effect, particularly the regard 
they paid to the Sabbath ; hut 
they laid the most serious stress 
on minute trifles. 'They caused 
a furious contention on the sub¬ 
ject of square and round caps, 
because the former, which were 
worn by the students of the 
Universities, were like those of 
the Komish students; they also 
objected to the wearing of a 
surplice. Under the title of 
“Puritans” were found many 
strange men, who pretended to 
work miracles, and particularly 
to cast out dc\ils. Other 
Pufitans declared the Queen to 
be excommunicated as an enemy 
to Christ, ami that, being so ex¬ 
communicated, the people might 
kill her. There is, therefore, 
sonic excuse for the persecution ! 
caused by Elizabeth. Sur¬ 
rounded by enemies, she was 
most anxious for the nnfety of 
the Church of which she was 
the head, and for her own safety 
also. Although it was very 
wrong to compel Puritans or 
Catholics to attend church, it 
was her duty to rcstraiu their 
attacks. 

The persecutions by the 
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Star Chamber and High Com- raised the price from fourteen 
mission Courts were not the only pence to fourteen shillings a 
evils arising from the Queen's bushel. Sir Walter lialeigh 
great power. Both Eliza- had a monopoly of tin. The 
bctli and Mary frequently col- most remarkublc monopoly 
lected money without the consent was that granted to certain i 
of the Parliament. They issued merchants for trading to the ' 
royal proclamations demanding East Indies. In the year 1599 
“ Benevolences,” and compel- they purchased a charter from 
ling merchants to grant loans. Elizabeth to last for fifteen 
TJ/e duties which we coll “ cus- years only. With a capital of 
toms ” were often increased on only £30,000 they formed them- 
ccrtain goods without consulting selves into un association called 
the * Parliament. When any The Governor and Company of 

foreign waj wus commenced, Merchants of London tradiny to , 
Elizabeth, of her own accord, the East Indies ; and thus began 
obliged the counties to raise the renowned East India 
soldiers, to furnish them with Company. 
arms und clothing, and to Pcrhups even more evils ! 
convey them to the seaports, might yet be pointed out, but j 
at tlicir own expense. By yet all the mischief done in 
another practice, called “ pur- Elizabeth’s reign was very small 
veyance,” the Queen would vie- when compared with the good 
tual (that is, provide food for) which, through the blessing of ‘ 
her court, uml even for fleets God, was brought about. Eiiza- 
und armies, at the expense of beth, you have heard, had great 
suffering individuals, whom she talents; and so had her council- 
wished to oppress. lors. Her reign has been culled 

A still worse practice was the Auynstan age of England;* 
rcsortcil to by the Queen. It and so it was. It was the time 
was that of granting to certain when the translation of the 
persons or companies * the Holy Scriptures which we now : 
entire trade in particular arti- use wus undertaken, and the | 
clcs. Such a privilege was Protestant religion was rc-csta- | 
culled a monopoly , and those blished on a basis from which ! 
who possessed a monopoly for it could never be shaken. j 

any article could prevent any The prosperity of Englund j 
other person from making or was in every way increased, j 
selling such goods. The Queen Down to the reign of the first ; 
received large sums of money Tudor, Ilenry VII., there was j 
for these monopolies, but their no navy in England. Then the j 
effect on trade was most mis- discovery of America gave rise J 
chicvous. Those who possessed to a spirit of commerce, and , 

them would often set what price--- ( 

they pleased on their goods so . By t]lia i8 mennt that the j 
as to make vet/ large profits; u glory ” of England in licr time . 
thus the company who pos- Wll8 B b great os that of Home in 
sessed the monopoly of salt the time of the Emperor Augustus. 
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from thnt time to the reign of 
Elizabeth the ships of England 
multiplied. You heard how the 
defeat of the Armada raised 
the courage of the English. 
You have heard how more vessels 
were fitted out, in which adven¬ 
turers attacked and conquered 
fleets of Spanish galleons. Thus 
England was raised from a 
second-rate to be a first-rate 
power, and her dominion over 
the sous was perfected in one 
reign. 

The commerce of England 
also increased in this reign. 
Hitherto the wool, cloth, lead, 
and tin of England had been 
exported principally in German 
vessels belonging to the Ilanse 
Totcns —au important league of 
commercial cities in Northern 
Germany; now English vessels 
were substituted for this trade. 
The cod-fishery of Newfound¬ 
land was begun in this reign, 
and the important whale fish¬ 
eries of the north were begun 
in Spitsbergen; so also, un¬ 
fortunately, was the cruel com¬ 
merce of the sluve-trude in 
Africa. 

The religious persecutions 
abroad were also of good ac¬ 
count to this country. They 
caused a great number of the 
best workmen of the Nether¬ 
lands to flee hither for refuge. 
Weavers, dyers, cloth-dressers, 
and silk-throwers settled in 
vast numbers, and greatly im¬ 
proved the manufactures of 
England. We will talk of 
some of the new inventions in 
our next lesson. 

The love of enterprise was ano¬ 
ther new source of prosperity. 
The English looked on at the 


new discoveries made by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
their emulation was aroused. 
Men of all ranks continued to 
fit out enterprises for discover¬ 
ing unknown lands. These 
were commanded by the re¬ 
nowned seamen Drake, .Fro¬ 
bisher, Halcigh, and others. Sir 
Walter lialeigh discovered a 
part of America, which he co¬ 
lonized, and culled Virginia in 
honour of the Queen. ll<j also 
imported the tobacco-plant. In 
this reign the colo^es of North 
America were commenced. 

Besides planting new colonics 
abroad, provision wus made for 
all who were unemployed at 
home. At this time the cele¬ 
brated Act for the relief of the 
juior was passed, lly this the 
idle were compelled to work, 
and all pretext for vagrancy 
was taken away. Before, the 
country had been overrun by 
robbers and thieves, but the evil 
was thus lessened. 

The love of learning , and the 
number of learned men, added 
greatly to the glory of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign. Herself learned, 
she tv os surrounded by men of 
similar attainnuyits, some of 
whom were both “ n isc and 
good.” Besides her tutor, Uou uit 
Asciiam, and Lord Bi:kleigh, 
who have been mentioned, there 
was the wondrous pocL Shake¬ 
speare, the poet Spenser, the 
dramatic writers Ben Jon son, 
Beaumont and Fletcher; the 
scholar, soldier, and stutesman, 
Sut Philip Sydney ; and Sir 
Walter Ualkigii. The great 
reformers Galvin and John 
Knox, the famous divine 
Hooker, and Fox, the author 
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of “ The Book of Martyrs,” also 
lived in these times. 

The celebrated Scotchmen, 
the Admiraiile Chriciiton 
and Buchanan; the great 
nicrchunt Sir Tiiomas Gre¬ 
sham ; the Admirals Hawkins, 
Fkoiusiikk, and Drake, were 1 
all men of great renown ; while 
in foreign countries there lived 
th <4 famous Galileo, Kepler, 


T vcjio Braiie,G esner,Titian, 
Camoens, and Tasso. 

But no more. You have had 
avciy long lesson to-day. You 
have seen how, as it is well 
said, the whole nation roused 
itself from long habits of bar¬ 
barity ; so that arts, com- 
inu-ce, and legislation began 
to acquire new strength every 
day. 




f LITTLE LUCY. 

FRIEND. 

Do you grieve to lie on your lonely bed, 

When the sun is so brightly shining? 

The merry birds carol above your head, 

Yot I hear not a word of repining. 

LUCY. 

Oil, no I though I suffer, and great is my pain, 

Yet I read with much comfort and pleasure; 

With much to enjoy, why should I complain, 

When a book is to me a rich treasure ? 

For mo, too, the fairest fruits and flowers 
Are selected by fond friends' affection. 

I love the bright sun—the cooling showers— 

And thank Ood for his care and protection. 

Brother picks tho nuts from their dark brown coat, 
The ripe peaches and penrs from the tree; 

Here, on my couch, from their pleasures remote, 

I rejoice in their kindness for me. 

When 1 hear below, in the busy street, 

Cutnpni jus joyful to school repairing, 

There’s music to mo in their moving feet, 

Rosy health sweet contentment declaring. 

FRIEND. 

God tempers the wind to tho lamb that is shorn, 
And meteth thy strength to thy trial. 

You have his precious ‘vord;—no outcast forlorn; 
Ask liis grace, and nc’or fear a denial. 

m. u. B. 
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I P. We will have a few more 
; questions on the ohl lessons. 

; 44. Mention the different 

; numbers. 45. The different pcr- 
! sons. 46. The different eases. 

: 47. Clive me a sentence with 

the word “Thomas” in the sin- 
I gular number;—with Thomas 
in the plural number. 

4$. Make three more sen¬ 
tences, with Thomas in the j 
first person—in the second 
person—in the third person. 

49. Make a sentence with 
Thomas in the nominative case 
—another with Thomas ill the 
possessive—another in the ob¬ 
jective case. 

5l>. Give me the following 
nouns in the plural number: 
dog, box, lady, wife, ox, child, 
woman, goose, sheep, deer, 
France, the sun. 

51. Change the gender of the 
words bull, boy, man, uncle, 
he-goat, cock-sparrow. 

52. (’an you change the gen¬ 
der of these words—box, bird, 
person, table, animal ? Why not ? 

53. Sometimes you form the 
degrees of comparison by adding 
er and t:st to the positive degree. 
Why do you compare the ad¬ 
jective long in that maimer? 
Why the adjective weak? 

54. Do you compare red 
exactly in the same way? 

55. Why do you double the 
last consonant ? 

56. Compare merry and gay; 
i give the rule concerning each. 

57. Compare i oise, little, and 
; beautiful , and say the rule 
! concerning each. 

i_ 


58. What do yon call the 
numbers one, two , three, &c.? 
Can you compare them? 

59. What is the difference 
between a relative and a 
personal pronoun? 

60. Mention the relative 
pronoun. When *lo you use 
tr/iiehf When do you use who ? 
When that? 

61. Wlmt do von call the 
word that prcccdcatthc relative? 

62. Wliut word is used both 
us antecedent and relative? 

63. The pronouns this and 
that arc used to point out a 
particular noun. What arc 
they therefore called ? 

64. Give mo the plurals of 
this and that. 

65. What sort of a pronoun 
is every? 

66 . What sort of a pronoun 
is who when used to ask a 
question ? 

67. What sort of a pronoun 
is all? 

68 . Why arc all these pro¬ 
nouns sometimes called “Adjec¬ 
tive l J ronouns”? ’ 

69. When you sec a word 
added to a verb to tell yon some¬ 
thing about the action, such 
as “ I sing ice//,” what do you 
call this tvord? 

70. Give me an adverb of 
time. 71. An adverb of place. 
72. An adverb of manner. 73. 
An adverb of guautity. 74. An 
adverb of number. 75. An ad¬ 
verb of affirmation —another of 
negation. 

76. “I will sing hy-and-hy" ; 
wliut do yon call “ by-and-by”? 
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SATURDAY. Foreign Geography. 


THE FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 


ITALY. 


“Mr wear Children,— 

“ i hope to finish our lesson 
on Italy to-day. 

“character or tiie people. 

“ Look at yonr map, and you 
mqy see thrye countries— Italy, 
Spain , and France . The in¬ 
habitants of these countries are 
all much alike. They all have 
dark hair, /lark complexions, 
high narrow foreheads; nearly 
all wear the moustache or 
beard. 

“But they are much alike 
in their disjiosition as well as 
their appearance. Most of 
them are ‘ cxcituhle* people. 
They have strong passions; 
they soon become angry, or 
sorry, or glad, as children do. 
They are alike, too, in their 
reliyion , for all but a very few 
arc Roman Catholics. This is 
partly because they arc alike 
in their tastes. 1 told you that 
the Italians are fond of music, 
and paiuting, and singing, and 
dancing; so also arc the 
(Spaniards and French. So we 
find that in their religion there 
is much pomp and show. Music 
and singing, paintings, pic¬ 
tures, anti statues, all form part 
of their religious c remonies. 

“ Then these nations consist 
principally of the * Celtic ’ races 
of nmn; they arc not, however, 
exactly alike. The French arc 
said to be volatile and gay; the 
Spaniards more solemn and 
grave; while tne Italians arc 
more passionate and vindictive. I 
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“The Italian painters have 
been very famous men. From 
Italy sprang Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Titian, Corrcgio, Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, Paolo Veronese, 
the Curaeci, Guido, Spngno- 
letti, Salvator Rosa, Canaletto, 
and many others. 

“ EDUCATION. 

“You may be thankful that 
you are not an Italian child; 
for although Italy has produced 
good poets, painters, and singers, 
tlic people have very little edu¬ 
cation ; most of the poor have 
no education at all, or it is of 
so wretched a kind that it is 
hardly worth the name. Nearly 
all the schools arc conducted 
by priests and Jesuits. These 
men do not like that the people 
should learn too much. If 
they find a child who is very 
clever, they will, perhaps, take 
pains with him that lie may 
become a priest also. In the 
higher schools and colleges 
most of the professors are 
priests. In many parts the 
people may not read any book 
they choose, but only such as 
the priests permit. In the vil¬ 
lages scarcely one can write or 
read at all. Thus are the people 
kept in ignorance by their bad 
teachers. 

“ I think, therefore, that yon 
would not like to be an Italian 
child, for you would then grow' 
up • to be as unhappy as the 
Italians are. 
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“ GOVERNMENT. 

! “Where a nation has not 
j pood education it will not be 
; likely to have pood govern men t. 

The Italians have been kept in 
1 ignoranec by their priests, so 
also they have been enslaved by 
: them. The Pope and kings, 

; the priests and the nobles of 
Italy, have for u long time 
governed the people as though 
' they were slaves. Insteud of 
forming one large nation, the 
1 people of Italy have been 
| divided, and governed by 
foreign monarchs. 

“ You remember how, in a 
former lesson, we learned of 
the different kinds of govern¬ 
ment,—of the absolute mo¬ 
narchy, the limited monarchy, 
and the republic. The kings 
who have divided Italy, anti 
who oppress the people, are 
j absolute monarchs. They can 
i make what taxes they please, 
so that if any branch of com¬ 
merce flourish, they can ruin it 
by making the merchants pay 
heavy duty. If the people give 
attention * to agriculture, and 
get profit from the soil, the 
; 4 nobles * who own the land 
! make the cultivators pay a 
heavy rent, and then take the 
profit to themselves. If other 
; men give attention to learning 
and science, then the priests 
can prohibit them from reading 
! any books except those choseti 
j by themselves. Thus com¬ 
merce or manufactures may be 
crushed by the king; agricul¬ 
ture by the nobles and owners 
of the land; and learning and 
science by the priests. How 
much may a people’s happiness 


depend upon their govern¬ 
ments! 

“ Such has been the state of 
Italy for a long time. At pre¬ 
sent the people of Italy groan 
under most cruel taxes, oppres¬ 
sions, and all kinds of injustice 
from their rulers. They long 
to be united into one king¬ 
dom, and many long to font) a 
republic and govern them¬ 
selves. Hut nations like the 
Italians, Spanish, and French, 
are, as I told you, very “ ex- 
eitublc”; they soon change 
their opinions. l}|ic Italians, 
therefore, arc not n fit people 
to fonn a republic; they would 
soon quurrcl among themselves, 
as the Spanish und French 
people have done. 

“ The fall of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte was a source of joy to 
most of the nations of Europe, 
hut it Wiis a great sorrow to 
the Italians. When Napoleon 
was muster of Italy, he knew 
what the country required. 
By his control everything was 
changed. The people were 
united under one government, 
and new life and joy were 
awakened. When Napoleon 
fell, Italy was again divided 
and oppressed by its old mas¬ 
ters. Napoleon prophesied that 
this beautiful but unfortunate 
country would one day be 
united again. Every one who 
wishes well for Italy hopes that 
this prophecy may be fulfilled, 
and that the people may 
flourish in peace under the 
government of a limited mon¬ 
archy. 

“I am sure, dear children, 
that I did not intend to give 
you so long an account of 
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Italy. I .shall, however, give 
you only a short memory lesson 
to learn. 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“ Uncle Richard.” 

AW,.s—EUROPE. 

ITALY. 

(Position.) — Italy is (he 
middle pen insula of the three at 
the south of Europe. It is 
hounded on the north by the Alps, 
on the east by the Gulf of 
Venice, and on the south and 
west by the Mediterranean 
Sea. «• 

(Soil, Ac.) — Italy, because 
of its position , has a fine soil 
and climate, ft therefore pro¬ 
duces abundant and rich fruits , 
such as yrapes ., oranges, lemons, 
citrons, melons, oliccs , mulberries, 
chestnut.*, jSv., and it is called 
“ The (Harden of Europe.” Italy 
has a range of mountains extend¬ 


ing die whole length dirough the 
centre. Its principal rivers f the 
Po, the Adige , and the Tiber , are, 
however, unimportant. 

(Divisions.) —The dtree prin¬ 
cipal divisions of Italy are Aus¬ 
trian Italy at the north , the 
kingdom of the Pope in the middle , 
ana the kingdom of Naples (some¬ 
times called the Two Sicilies ) at 
the south. It is also subdivided 
into nine independent states. 

(Towns.) — The principal 
towns are Venice, Genoa, and 
V in\, formerly the greatest com- 
mrrcial cities in the world \ Bo¬ 
logna, Turin, Milan, Mantua, 
Padua, Leghorn, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples. 

(People.) — The. people of 
Italy, like, other Celtic nations , 
are excited)fe and passionate. 
They delight in music, poetry , 
painting , &r., but they are badly 
educated and badly governed. 


I 

i 

I 


l 


0 SAY, BUSY BEB. 

O .-ay, busy bee, wliithor now are yon going, 

AYlntlicr now ore you going—to work, or to piny? 

“ L mu bound to the garden, where roses are blow ing, 
For 1 must ho making sweet lionoy to-day. 

Sweat honey—sweet honey— 

For T must bo making sweet honey to-day." 

O say, pretty dove, whither now are you flying. 

Whirl er now are you flying, to London or Jluiue ? 

“ 1 am hound to my nest where my purtner is sighing, 
And wait' ig for me in my sung little home. 

Littlo home—littlo home— 

And waiting for me in my snug little home." 

So we, all so happy, while daily advancing 
Tn wisdom and knowledge, in virtue and love. 

Will sing on our way, in our progress rejoicing, 

As l>r:~k ns the bee, and as true as the dove. 

Will sing—will sing— 

As briok as the bee, and as true as the dove. 
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21st Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, TIIE PRINTER. 

/’.You heard how industrious P. Yes; he looked about 
Franklin was as an apprentice. eagerly for a baker’s qjiop. 
Let us hear how he grew up to VI hen he reached the Market 
be a man. Street he met a cliifcl carrying a 

More than four hundred miles loaf; and he asked it, “ Where 
from Boston, where Franklin did you buy that bread?” The 
was born, there is a town called child pointed out the baker’s 
Philadelphia. In the year shop, so he went there and 
1723 you might hare seen a asked for some biscuits, such 
boat stopping at this town with as he used to cat at Boston, 
some passengers. One of these The woman told him that she 
was a poor hungry-looking boy had not any; then he asked for 
in his working dress. He was u threepenny loaf, 
covered with dirt; his pockets We do not keep threepenny 
were tilled with shirts and loaves,” said the woman, 
stockings; he did not know a “Then,” he said, “please 
soul in the place, nor where to give me three penny-worth of 
seek a lodging, lie wus very bread of some kind or other.” 
tired too; he hod been walking The woman gave him three 
and rowing for a long time, and penny rolls, lie looked much 
he had hod no sleep the night surprised to see that they were 
before. so large; hut he put one roll 

Jon. Then I think he must under each arm, and begun to 
have been tired—1 should have eat the third, continuing his 
been. walk up the street, while the 

P. All the money in his pocket people wondered at his odd np- 
was a Dutch dollar, and about penrance. lie walked on iimil 
a shilling’s worth of coppers. he reached the river side, where 
The poor boy gave the boat- he took a draught of water with 
men who had rowed him to Phi- his bread; then, feeling that the 
ladclphia the shilling’s worth one roll wus as much as ho 
of coppers, and then walked could cat, he gave the other 
up the street. What do you two to a woman and her child 
think he would do first? who had been passengers with 

W. 1 think he would get him in the boat, 
something to cat. The boy next went back to 
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the street, and seeing u number 
of well-dressed people going to 
the Quakers’ meeting-house, lie 
folio wci 11 hem,entered t he pin re, 
and fell into a sound sleep; 
from wliieli he did not awake 
until the meeting was over, and 
the assembly had gone away. 
Then one of the eongiegatioi 
was good enough to wake him. 

Ion. I low tired he must have 
borujUWas that boy Franklin, 
pa par 

1\ Yes. Let us sec how he 
eamc to be so far nwav from 
home. Aft*/ some years of his 
npprentieeshiphad passed away, 
his brother, who was, you may 
remember, his master, was put 
in prison on aeeount. of an 
artiele which had been printed 
in his newspaper. When he 
was set free the. authorities pro¬ 
hibited him from ever printing 
it again; and as, during his con¬ 
finement, Benjamin had ma¬ 
naged the paper with great 
spirit, his brother could only 
continue it bv allowing it to be 
published in his name, llis in¬ 
dentures of apprenticeship were 
then given up to him. Koine 
time afterwards his brother, 
who was a passionate man, 
struck him. Franklin was very 
angry, und knowing that his 
brother could not detain him, 
now that bis indentures were 
given up, lie took advantage of 
the circumstance, 111 1 left him. 

This action was not quite fair 
on Benjamin's part; his bro¬ 
ther, therefore, went to all the 
other printers in Boston, per¬ 
suading them not to give him 
any work, and Benjamin was 
thus compelled *o leave bis 
native town. He secretly sailed 
3:22 


for New York, without the con¬ 
sent of his parents, ami there 
he could not find any employ- 
i incut, but was recommended to 
I a primer in Philadelphia. 

IF. 1 do not think it was 
right of him to leave Boston 
i without letting his father know'. 

1 P. Mo. Franklin himself was 
| nluTWiirds sorrv for what he 
! had done; he says that this act 
was one of the errors of his life. 
However, here he. was in Phila¬ 
delphia. After he hud awoke 
from his sleep, and had left 
the Quakers’ mooting-hoii<e, he 
found a lodging for the night. 
Thu next morning he proceeded 
to call on the printer to whom 
lie had been seat for w r ork. 

Can you not imagine liis 
thoughts as he went forth in 
1 the >trange city? Ah, 1 know' 

! how lie would feel! lie would 
sav to him«c!f. “ Here 1 am all 
alone—no one kuow.smc here— 
nobody speaks to me—1 am not 
very happy, for I am not sure 
that T have done right 1 am 
very poor too—1 may not get 
work—I may have to beg.” 

“ Look,” he would say to 
himself, -‘look at these strange 
people passing up and down— 
how cheerful that man looks— 
lie has a comfortable home— 
he is respectable and happy.” 

*- Well,” he would say again, 

“ so may I he. No, I will not 
beg! 1 can work—I can think— 

I can read and can write—I 
can rise up early and go to bed 
late—1 am industrious! Who 
says 1 may have to beg?” Then 
he w'ould reproach himself for 
having had such a thought— 

“ No, I w'ill, never beg—I have I 
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become very poor, ami have; II'. No; I can understand 
fallen down, but I rri« </*7 up that. Suppose sonic other por- 
arjain. 1 will rise in the world:” . son had a sixpence. He might 
Then In* would make liable to ; spend Id. for beer, mid 4d. for 
the ]irinter. j meat, and Id. for bread, for his 

Mu. Brvdford, Printer,Phi- , dinner; but. Franklin would get 
htdelphin, was the direction, and . two penny rolls, and some water 
soon Benjamin Franklin had ! from the river, and would save 
found the house. But here he., the other 4d. 
was disappointed; there was no i /„. lie did not icunt so much— 
work for him! Mr. Bradford '< that is the sect o', 
said, houe\or. that tlicio was a I /’. True; it is a verv old 
man named Krmmt, who might | piece of wisdom—that he is the 
perhaps find him employment. . richest man who has the leitcst 
Again Benjamin Franklin , wants. Do you remember the 
went forth; but again he was ; story of Alexander Pin* tin at? 
disappointed. Mr. Koimerhad j /,. Yes; he had made hiin- 
no work for him. Mr. Keimer [ self master of all the wan hi. and 
had not even a knowledge of the j then he was in trouble: lie was 
business ; he had only a print- ■ poor because he Mvo/Wunother 
ing press, which was quite out | world to conquer, ami bad not 
of order. This gave Franklin j got it. And then, Diogems— 
some hope: he said if there i P ■ Yes; but we are running 

was no work he could make I nwnv from Franklin, lie worked 

■ V 

some; and alter considering a j well at Mr. Kenner's, so his 
while, Keimer said to him, j work soon increased; he was 
u Yon may sec if you can put i therefore aide to take respeet- 
tht* old press to rights.” j able, lodgings. lie was even 

Franklin would not wait to be ; beginning to save money, when 
told twiee; he set to work im- s he met with a very tempting 
mediately, and before long t lies' oiler ot employment, 
press was mended. In a few One of Franklin’s letters had 
davs be found that there was j by chance fallen under the eye 
printing to he done. His master of Sir William Keith, the 
could not alibi'd to pay him governor of the prtnincc. Sir 
much wages, hut he did not William was so struck with the 
mind that. A man who can good penmanship, and the style 
dine on a dry biscuit, and enjoy of composition, that lie. inquired 
dry bread and cold water, ean- who wrote it. When told, tin* go- 
mit be brought into trouble by vernor said that Franklin must 
having little money—a very he a promising young man, and 
little money could satisfy Frank- that he would give him sonic, 
lin; he carried his riches about profitable work to do. One day, 
with him, in his mind; his great therefore, while he and his 
luxuries were, his own thoughts, master, Keimer, were at work 
lie did not need half as much in the otlice, they were u<to- 
moncy as any one else would ; nished to see the governor and 
want to make him rich. j another finelv-dressed gentlc- 
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man knocking at tlieirdoor. The and five pound* sterling! His ! 
governor asked for Franklin, father, too, wondered exceed* j 
and, after some conversation, ingly at his story, and the con* ! 
said that he intended to cstab* tents of the letter. He con* ■ 
lish a printing-house, and pro- sidered the question for a long 
mised that Franklin should have time; he turned the matter over 
the printing of the public papers and over again in his mind, and 
for both governments. at last he refused to lend his 

This was indeed good nc\v> son the money. He said that 
for Franklin ; he had never he was only eighteen years old, 
dreamt of “ getting up ” in the and was too young to manage 
World so suddenly os this. But such a large business; but that 
he thought, “I do not know he should have some money 
whether my father will lend me when he should reach the age 
the money to begin business of one-und-twcuty. 
with.” 'Hit: governor, however, Franklin was therefore obliged 
said that Franklin should return to return to Philadelphia with- 
to Boston; and he gave him a out success. Sir William Keith, ; 
letter to his father, in which however, did not say that the 
he set forth all the advantages project should be given up. Ho 
which his son would gain by kindly said to Franklin, “ Since 
the scheme, and urged him to your father will not lend 
lend his sou the required money, the money, I will do it myself. 

Franklin set out for home I will advance you a hundred 
with a joyful heart, for the pounds.” It was soon after 
governor for some time before arranged that Franklin should 
lie went had treated him with go to England to buy type and 
great kindness; he had fre- presses, and all that was wanted 
quently invited him to dinner, for the establishment. Accord- 
aud was familiar and friendly ingly he set sail for London in 
towards him; the lad was, there- the next packet-ship, taking 1 
fore, proud of these honours, with him the governor’s letter 
When he reached Boston his of credit for £100, and recom- 
futhcr and brothers were very mendations to muny gentlemen 
glad to sec him. lie had been of influence, 
away seven months; during all This was a great change for 
that time they had not heard Franklin. How different were ! 
of him, nor did they know where his thoughts now from those of 
he was; and now he had come his first morning in Philadel- 
bnck, dressed in .1 new suit of phia! He would say to himself, 
clothes, with a silver watch, “ I have risen now! ’ j j 

TUB WORLD’S WBALTII. j 

Tna swelling of an outwnnl fortune can 1 

Create n prosp’cous, not a happy man ; 

A peaceful Conscience is the true Content, 

And Wealth is but her golden ornament.— quablbs. 
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TIIK DOG. 

11 He will not come'' said the gentle child, 

And she putted the poor dop'd head, 

And she pleasantly cull'd him und fondly smil'd; 

But he heeded her not,In his anguish wild, 

IS'or arose from his lowly lied, 

’Twas liis master’s grave where he chose to rest, 
lie guarded It night nnd day ; 

The love that plowed in hia grateful hrensf, 

For the friend who had fed, controlled, carcst, 

M ight never fade away. . 

And when the long pram rustled near 
Beneath some hnstinp trend. 

He started up with ;i quivering ear. 

For lie thought ’twas the slap of his master dear, 
llcturning from the dead. 

But sometimes, when a storm drew nigh, 

And the elouds were dark and (loot, 
lie tore the turf with a mournful cry, 

As if ho would foree his wav, or die, 

To hia mucli-lovcd innatcr'a feet. 

fc?o (here through the summer's heat he lay, 

Till autumn nights grew bleak, 

Till his eye grew dim witli his hope's decay, 

Ami he pined, anil pined, nnd wasted away, 

A skeleton gaunt nnd weak. ; 

And oft the pitying children brought s 

Their offerings of meat and bread. j 

And to coax him awnv to tli»*ir homes they sought; 

But his buried muster he ne’er forgot, 

Nor strayed from his lonely lied. 

Cold winter enme with an angry sway, 

And (lie snow lay deep and sore, 

Then his moaning grew fainter day by day, 

Till close where the broken totubblone lay 
lie fell, to rise no more. 

And when be struggled with mortal pain, 

And Death was iiy his side, 

With one loud cry that shook the plain, 

He called for his master,—hut all in vain. 

Then stretched himself and died. 

Jm h. s. 
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TIIE TIMES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

IF. Ip you please, papa, we ! fellow, tliy necessity is greater 
wunt to know more about the ; than mine.” A few minutes 
great men who lived in Queen , after he himself died. 

Elizabeth's rcigu, and you said j’ A. And was Sik Thomas ; 
we .should hear of the new ;n-! (iiiksham, the merchant, a 
j vent ions. > good man ? 

/*. It would take a long time ! P. Yt.«: and a good merchant i 
to.give you the history of the j too. He built at his own ex- 1 
great men; I can only mention i pen.se the Koyal Exchange, ■ 
a few particulars. j and founded (iresham College. ' 

Sn vkhi'kakk is known as the , Her Majesty dined with him at I 
best drainage writer that ever ] the Koval Exchange, and he ! 
lived; lie wrote 35 plays; and i was called the Queen’s mcr- ! 
was horn at Stratford-on-Avon. 1 chant, because he had the 1 
U r . And who was Mr. J management of her money ! 
Spenser? ; transactions. The admikaiii.e ! 

Ei*mi;ni> Spknskr. the poet, Cukmiton is said to have been i 
was the author of “The Fairy a most wonderful man. He 
Queen.” An Irish mob set lire : excelled us an orator, poet, 
to his house in Cork, and part philosopher, boxer, fencer, 
of his beautiful poem was de- gladiator, scholar, courtier, and 
stroyed. Spenser died soon [ soldier. 

after, being broken-hearted, J j 

and almost a beggar. . The inventions in Queen j 

/on. And wlmt made Sir ■ Elizabeth’s reign are worth I 
Philip Sydney celebrated? j noticing. Wnfchr.s for the ! 

P. I said that lie was a cclc- j pocket were iirst introduced ! 
brated scholar. His poem ! from (icrnnuiy: one was pre- 
“ Arcadia” was very popular, seated to the Queen. Furs 1 
He was not only accomplished and muffs also were first worn; 
i hilt amiable. In a battle in and carriages were brought 
the Netherlands lie was mor- from Fruiiee. In the year 1601, 
tally wounded, and his servants however, a bill was brought ; 
brought him some water to into Parliament to prevent ! 
quench his thirst. As he was riding iu coaches; for it was * 
raising the bottle to bis lips, he said that it rendered the gentle- j 
saw beside him a common men effeminate; hut the bill i 
soldier who was dying, ami wus dropped. Whalebone was ! 
was perhaps looking with long- introduced from the whale J 
ing eyes nt the draught. Sir fisheries, and snil-eloth was first I 
Philip could not hear this; made for the use of the navy. j 
although he needed the water The first newa/vi/jers were 
himself, lie instantly handed it printed in this reign, to inform 
to the poor man, saying, “Poor the people of the defeat of the 
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Spanish Armada: hut they did 
nut fume into general u«o then. 
Two of the stops used in writing 
were invented; namely, the 
colon (:) and the semi-colon ( 
The iir.it pafter-mill was esta¬ 
blished at Dart ford in Kent hy 
a (ierni.in. Alum was dis¬ 
covered ill England; it had 
hitherto been a monopoly be¬ 
longing to Koine. This article 
is useful to the. dyer, the caudle- 
maker, and the merchant. 
Peaches were first brought into 
England from Penia; tulips 
from Holland; laurels and the 
horse-chestnut tree from the 
Levant. Asparagus, arlichokis , 
and cauliflowers , were also intro¬ 
duced. 

The stocking-frame, was ano¬ 
ther useful invention of this 
reign. It was invented hy the 
Kcv. William Lee. lie began 
to use it for weaving stockings 
at a village near Nottingham, 
but the stocking knittns were 
jealous; they feared he would 
ruin their trade, and tliev drove 
him uwny. lie lied to France, 
where he was treated quite as 
badly, and he soon died of a 
broken heart in the greatest 
poverty. Nottingham is still 
the head-quarters of the stock¬ 
ing trade. 

Needles first came into use 
in Elizabeth’s reign. They 
had been invented in the reign 
of Edward II., but none knew 
how to make them except the 
inventor, who died. Ciroiisc, a 
German, revived the art, and 
carried on a trade at Bucking¬ 
ham, where there is still a large 
manufactory. In the early 
port of this reign copper money 
was first brought into use. 


Such were the principal in¬ 
ventions and improvements of 
Elizabeth's reign. The subject 
of the costume of these times is 
a rather interesting one. Its 
great peculiarity was the enor¬ 
mous mil'worn round the neck. 
This ruff gave grent offence to 
the strict Puritans, who thought 
the hoe of all finery a sin. One 
of their writers makes n furious 
attack upon it, and speaks of it 
ns dogged und pester* d with 
needlework.” lie says.that 
the lords of the Court were 
very choice ahontstlicir shirts. 
These were made of cambric, 
with open work down the 
seams; so that the v often cost 
ten pounds each, which, he adds, 
“is horrible to think of." The 
Queen herself thougnt that her 
subjects were beginning to wear 
their ruffs too large; for it is 
said that certain grave persons 
were appointed to stand at the 
gates of the City and cut down 
every ruff that was more than 
uyard in depth. A proclama- j 
| ti<>n was also issued against i 
. wearing gold clia' ’s, and cloaks 
i which sometimes reached flown 
i to the men's heels. The length 
! of their swords was limited to 
1 three feet. 

The amusements of those 
times were not of the most 
refined character; hall and 
hear buiting, the baiting of 
apes, cock-fighting, cards uml 
dice, quoits, racket, nine-holes, 
and leaping hedges and flitches, 
were matters in which both 
gentlemen and ladies took nil 
interest. Even the Queen en¬ 
joyed such sports, and was 
foml of noisy entertaininents. 
During her meals she listened 
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to “twelve trumpets and two 
kettle-drums, which, together 
with fifes, cornets, and side- 
drums, made the hall ring for 
half an hour together." The 
old sports of hunting and hawk¬ 
ing, with pageant and show, 
were the chief diversions of the 
higher ranks. Theatres were 
also getting much into vogue; 
and their entertainments were 
much improved by the plays 
of “ Will Shakspcarc.” For 
some time plays were acted on 
Sundays only; after 1579 they 
were acted «on Sundays and 
week-days also. The theatres 
were from the beginning stoutly 
opposed by the Puritans. In 
the very early times only reli¬ 
gious pieces, “mysteries and 
moralities founded on the Scrip¬ 
tures,” were acted. 

You have now heard some¬ 
thing of the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the people in Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign. We have talked 
of the great men, the inven¬ 
tions, new' articles of commerce, 
the dress, and the amusements 
of the people; suppose that you 
next write the lesson. 

Lesson 34. ELIZABETH. 

Began to reign. . 1558. 

Died ....... 1G03. 

1. Queen Elizabeth wax the 
second daughter of Henry VTII. 
by hix second wife, Anne Bo/ryn. 
She began her reign by applying 
herself to the settlement of the 
national religion. Being aided 
by wise and prudent counsellors, 
the great work was accomplished 
which rendered her reign glorious. 

2. The imprisonment and 
execution of her cousin , Mart* 
Queen of Scots, was a less i 
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pleasing event. Elizabeth was 
led to commit this cruel act by 
her jealousy , and fear lest the 
Roman Catholics should place 
Afary on the throne in her stead. 
The punishment was also inflicted 
because Afary took part in one j 
of the many conspiracies which 
had been formed against the 
Qtteen's life. 

3. J'ht. conquest of the Span¬ 
ish Armada was another great 
incident. By this conquest the 
hopes of the Papists , who had ex- 
jiected to crush the power ofthe ! Pro¬ 
testants at one blow, were defeated. 

4. The conquest of the Span¬ 
iards also gave rise to a high 
feeling of courage in the. Eng¬ 
lish. This led to the increase 
of their navy, and the establish¬ 
ment of their superiority on the 
seas. Thus the, power of the 
kingdom was much increased. 
Enterprise and comma ce also 
flourished. 

5. On the whole , this reign is 
remarkable for ( 1 .) The estab¬ 
lishment of the Protestant re¬ 
ligion ; ( 2 .) The increase of the 
naval power ; (3.) The increase 
of commerce and enterprise; 
(4.) The improvement of manu¬ 
factures and inventions; ( 5 .) 
The number of learned and 
brave, men , so that the time of 
Queen Elisabeth was styled 
“ the Augustan age of England .” 

On the other hand, evil as 
well as good was begun: ( 0 .) 
The establishment of the slave- 
trade ; (7.) of many monopolies ; 
and (8.) the. religious persecutions 
were all sources of mischief; while 
Elizabeth's exercise of unjust 
power was the beginning of an 
evil which led in another reign to 
a most dreadful catastrophe. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—THE NORTHERN SUBURBS. 


'* My dear Children,— 

11 We saw most of the modern 
buildings of London, as you 
heard in my last letter; hut it 
was very hard work to visit so 
many places in one day. 

“On the fifth day we went 
to the Great Exhibition ; but 
if you suppose I am going to 
talk of what we saw there, you 
are mistaken. My friend and J 
were so tired when wc reached 
home, that we were too glad to 
sit still. I found that to give 
you any idea of the Palace, the 
crowds of visitors, or the won¬ 
derful sights, would cost inc 
many hours of labour; 'besides,’ 
1 thought, 'you must have heard 
all about the Exhibition by 
this time.' And then again I 

remembered that the next dav 

• 

wc were to visit the suburbs of 
London, when we should have 
a great deal to do. So 1 pro¬ 
posed that wc should go to bed 
at once, and have a good night’s 
rest. And we did so. 

“ The next morning my 
friend knocked at my bedroom 
door before it was light. It 
was only five o’clock, but he 
placed a candle and some warm 
water outside my door, and told 
me to make haste. When we 
were ready wc each ate a crust 
of bread, so that we might not 
go out 'on an empty stomach,’ 
and then slipped quietly out at 
the door. 

'"Now,’ said my friend, as 
we stood in the cold street, in 
the damp grey fog, ' which way 


willy mi go? North, south, cast, 
or west?' 

“' Suppose we begin with the 
north,’ I replied. 

“ ‘ Very well. Then take the 
first turning to the right.’ 

“‘How quiet all the streets 
arc!’I remarked. 'They appear 
so strange; for all the shop; win¬ 
dows, and the private windows 
also, arc shut up* The pave¬ 
ment, too, and the roads, arc 
quite empty, except—look, what 
is that object in the distance?’ 
Oil getting nearer to it, we 
found it was a cart nearly filled 
with mud, which some men had 
swept oft* the roads. ‘These 
scavengers,* said my friend, ‘are 
obliged to be up carlv, that the 
roads nmy be cleaned before 
the bustle begins.’ 

“ ‘ Who pays them for clean- j 
ing the streets ?* | 

“ ‘ Their master, the eon- ' 
tractor. The mml of London 
is sold to a contractor. He finds 
it worth while to pay for per- 
mihhion to clean the streets,and 
to curt away the mud. Rut. here 
comes some one else. Did I 
not mention the qualities of the 
London mud before?’ 

'"Ah, that poor man looks 
veiy tired,’ I said, as u stranger 
passed us; 'he seems as if he 
has not been to bed yet.’ 

“ * Yes,’ said my friend, ‘lie 
goes to bed earlier than this 
only once a week; he is a printer. 
He has been at work all night 
'preparing the newspaper which 
will be ready for us to read in 
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about an hour’s time, But here 
are two more people coming; 
the st reets will begin to fill soon.’ 

“ Thu first man of these two 
was a policeman, walking oil 
his ‘beat’; the second was 
the lamplighter, putting out 
the lamps; we next overtook 
three milkwomen, who were, 
making a great noise with their 
Welsh language, and the empty 
cang which they were carrying 
somewhere to be filled. The 
next people wtio passed us were 
a man and a buy, with black 
sooty clothe^.uml faces; they 
were sweeps, going to rouse up 
some poor sleepy servant: then 
we met some bricklayers, who 
were going to their work. We 
found, too, that the rouds were 
not quite empty; a noisy but¬ 
cher’s cart overtook us, in which 
were two butchers driving to¬ 
wards Newgate market. 

“ ‘These men,’said my friend, 
4 are obliged to be at market 
very early, for they have to 
bring back their meat, and hang 
it in their shops hy eight o’clock, 
or half-past. They are like the 
milkmen, and all who have to 
provide articles of food; we shall 
see others soon. Here comes a 
cab—see, it has trunks upon it; 
somebody is going oil' by the 
early train. Here arc some more 
provision merchants: these men 
with their baskets and burrows 
are costermongers; they are 
going to buy some vegetables, 
or churries, or other fruit, so as 
to eam their day’s bread. Here 
is one coming back from mar¬ 
ket already. What a quantity of 
flowers in pots he has in his 
basket! He will c-.changc them 
for old clothes before the day is 
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| over. Here comes it girl with 
I some moss-roses and other flow¬ 
ers, which she will sell at a half- ; 
penny or a penny a bunch ; i 
und here are two boys with | 
baskets of wntcr-crcsses; they | 
will sell all of them, perhaps, I 
before eight o’clock. Here is 
something else on the road; it is 
ail immense wiiggon-lond of cab¬ 
bages going to Covcnt Garden 
Market; they are vciy late, 
they ought to have been there 
hy four o’clock in the morning. 
And here, too, come two oxen 
nnd some sheep; they have been 
sold in Smitliiicld already this 
morning, and arc now being 
driven home to the butcher's.’ 

“ ‘ But you see it is getting 
later,’ I said; ‘ there are many 
more people stirring. Here come 
a man mid a boy bringing seve¬ 
ral things. See! they have a 
table or staud of some kind; 
the man ims a great tin boiler 
or kettle, and the boy has some 
cups and saucers arid a stool.’ 

“ * Yes; they have been keep¬ 
ing a night-coffee-stall. They 
sell codec from a very early 
hour until about half-past six 
or seven; mid during all the 
night they find plenty of custo¬ 
mers—the cabmen—and police¬ 
men, perhaps—the cattle-dro¬ 
vers: these fish-women, who 
arc coming from Billingsgate 
with their load of fish, I dare 
say they had a little codec on 
j their way. See how many more 
| people there are now; it is just 
j seven o’clock. The lamplighters 
j have put out all the lights; 
j here is a row of policemen, who 
ure coming home from their 
night-duty; here are some car- 
! penters going to work. The pub- 
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: lic-hoiiM>s arc opening. These 
two bo vs are errand-bovs, I 
i dare say ; they arc going to 
; take down the shatters of their 
j masters’ shops. Sec how the 
■ coticc-honse^are opened; here is 
| otic marked •* Kurlv hreukfast- 
1 house.” This cel-pic house lias 
been open for some time; there 
are mauv coffee-houses and eel- 
pie houses which, like thecoffee- 
s tails, arc kept open all night. 
See how the servant maids of 
the private houses arc opening 
j the shutters, and heating the 
j mats; some are cleaning the 
door-steps, others are sweeping 
the pa\omeiit, and here is u 
very clean servant, sluicing the 
pavement in front of her house 
with a pail of water. This great 
. basket of ashes at the edge of 
; the pavement is for the dust¬ 
man. and here is the dustman’s 
cart itself. 

‘See! the sweeps arc going 
home with their bags of soot,; 
the milkmen and milkwomen 
are singing out “ Heloir"; nnd 
some are letting down little 
cans of milk in the areas of 
those houses where the ser¬ 
vants will not get up. There 
is an early postman going for 
his letters; we shall sec a news¬ 
paper-hoy very soon ; there are 
| many cal»s and carts ubout now, 

I you see, and the shops arc 
i nearly all open. Look into this 
j stable-yard: here are two men 
i washing an omnibus, and others 
! bringing out the horses ; this is 
! the early omnibus which takes 
: the busy City gentlemen to town 
• by half-past eight/ 

. “ * Where are we now?’ I said. 

I «‘We arc in Exmouth Street .« 

I Clerken well. Wc are getting 


near the Angel, I sum; ton, 
which is the beginning of the 
great northern suburbs ; but let 
us go into ill esc coffee-rooms 
and get some breakfast.' 

“ ‘But it is not a respectable 
place; let us go to an hotel.* 

“ 1 Don’t you pretend to be 
so genteel, friend. The coffee- 
room is not the less respectable 
because the charge tor your 
breakfast is so little. If.you 
can’t cat the breakfast which 
you will get in these nice rooms, 
you may go without.’ So wc 
entered. B 

“‘What will you take, sir?’ 
said the waitress to us an wc 
chose a table for ourselves. 

“ ‘ I should like, some coffee,’ 
I said, ‘and a roll and uu egg. 
Do you sell eggs?’ 

“ ■ Yes, sir; but the rolls will 
not be in until eight o’clock.* 
“‘Then I’ll wait,’ I replied. 
‘I'll take the same,’ said my 
friend; ‘only bring me a rasher 
of bacon instead of an egg. 
That is a curious rule of the 
bakers,’ he whispered to me; 
‘they will not let us haw. any 
rolls in London before eight 
o’clock—at least, none of the 
bakers that I know will.* 

“ ‘ Then that’s a shame,’ I 
cried out. 

“ ‘ Hush!’he said, ‘you must 
not speak out loud in a coffee- 
room. Do you not notice that 
the other gentlemen arc. read¬ 
ing? Here is to-dnv’s paper; 
perhaps the one which the 
printer we met had been pre¬ 
paring. Here is yesterday’s 
Times. Here arc “ Chambers’s 
Journal,” “Bleak House,” and 
all kinds of Magazines. You 
do not pay anything for reading 
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them—the food for your mind is 
given in with the food for your 
body. You see that here is a li¬ 
brary of amusing books besides.’ 

“ The waitress soon brought 
us our breakfast; each had his 
own tray, covered with a snowy 
white cloth. I certainly enjoyed 
my incul very much; and when 
I paid lor it, I found that it cost 
very little. The charge for the 
coffc/; was 1 |d., for the hot but¬ 
tered roll 2d., for the egg l^d.; 
total, 5d. To this, as my friend 
directed me, 1 added Id. for the 
waitress, to h^lp her to pay for 
the newspapers and periodicals 
which she had lent us to read. 
‘You are not obliged to pny 
that penny,* he added, ‘but it is 
always right to do so.’ 

“ ‘Now,’ said my friend, when 
we were again in the open air, 
*wc will not go direct to the 
Angel. I can show von some 
places worthy of note before we 
reach there. Let us go back a 
little way. Here is a well-known 
building, called the Middlesex 
House of Correction. The 
premises nrc very large; and it 
is here that the criminals of Mid¬ 
dlesex arc sent to be punished. 
It contains about 350 cells, ami 
about 1,000 prisoners on an 
average—that is a sad number. 
There is a tread-mill inside, and 
there are workshops in which 
the prisoners are employed. 

“ * But let us «*o onward 
again to Islington. Here, in 
fixmnuth Street, is a large 
building, which was once a 
theatre; but the Countess of 
Huntingdon bought it, and 
transformed it into a chapel.’ 

“We went o„ further, and 
reached a building called Sad- 
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lkr’s Wells Theatre. ‘ Sad- I 
ler’s Wells,' said my friend, j 
* was begun in this way: A . 
Mr Sadler discovered a mineral 
spring here in the year 1883. 
lie then caused certain wells to 
be made, which were therefore 
called Sadler's Wells; and as 
they became famous, and were ■ 
frequented by much company, j 
he built ik music-house to divert I 
his customers, which at length 
became a theatre* 

“‘We arc very near the 
Angel now, hut we will turn 
in another direction. Near here 
is Myddelton Square, called 
after the Sir Hugh who, you 
remember, made the NowBiver. 

In the same neighbourhood is 
the New' River Head.' 

“ ‘ What is that?’ I said. 

‘“An immense reservoir; 
come and see it. Now see what 
an immense sheet ol‘ water it 
is; from this place an enormous 
quantity of water is supplied to 
the Londoners. But let us pass 
on to the Angel.’ 

“‘Here is Fentonville. 
This neighbourhood is so called 
after Mr. Henry Penlon, who 
began to build residences here in 
1773. Tins part of Fenton villc 
is called the Barnsbitry Road; 
it is so called after Lady Mer¬ 
it ers, who had a manor in the 
neighbourhood.’ 

“ ‘So that Barnsbury means 
“ Berncvsbury,”’ I said. 

“‘Yes. In this neighbourhood 
nre the Model Frison and the 
Caledonian Asylum, which ; 
are fine bnildings.’ j 

“ But I have reached the j 
bottom of my paper. 

« “ Your affectionate friend, , 

‘’Henry Young." 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
ClIAPTKR III. 

TI1E DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERBS. 


P. To-day we will begin our 
second lesson on tlie Verbs; and 
I warn you, Willie, that it will 
be a very long one. 

\V. Why will it be long, 
papa? 

P. Because there are so many 
kinds of verbs. And then each 
verb is divided into so iriunv 
parts. And again, these have 
such different inflections. And 
what is worse than all— 

Ion. What is that? 

P. Oh, nothing vory bad! 
But different verbs are often 
joined together to make new 
verbs; and thus a great variety 
is forindtl. 

f.. I should call such verbs 
“Compound Verbs.” We have 
had several compound verbs in 
our pursing exercises. Yoil shall 
be sent. I have taken. 1 sup¬ 
pose that the other verbs, such 
as L said, I take, are “ Simple 
Verbs.” 

I\ Yes ; that is the case. 
Thus you have simple and com¬ 
pound verbs to begin with. 

Jon. Wc meet with simple 
and compound kinds in almost 
everything. In our Botany 
Lessons wc have simple nnd 
compound peduncles, simple 
and compound leuves, a simple 
and compound corolla, simple 
and compound pistils. 

P. True. The words simple 
and compound are very general 
terms. But in verbs the forms 
arc very various. Thus we 


< have, to sing , I sing , sang, sings , 
singing , sung , teas singing , did 
sing , shall sing , have snug, had 
sung , shall have sung, may sing , 
may be singing , van sing , might 
sing, may have sung, tou/d have 
sung, tvouhl have sung, pud so 
on. Therefore I give you warn¬ 
ing once morels that we are 
going to undertake a difficult 
part of grammar; hut it may 
all become easy if you will give 
to it patient und dose attention. 

Wc will begin to-day with 
the different kinds of verbs. 
Do you remember our first 
lesson oti verbs? 

W. Yes, pupa. You said 
that the verbs are words which 
declare, a doing something , such 
ns “I jump”; and there arc 
others which declare a being 
something , or that something is 
being done —such as, “ I «/«,” 
“ Tom is kicked .” 

P. The first verb, “1 jump,” 
simply shows that the nomina¬ 
tive is doing something. Be¬ 
cause the nominative acts, we 
call “Ijiimp”an active vKitn. 

Ill the verb “ Tom is kicked ,” 
tlie nomiuutive docs not act. 
Tom merely allows Lhc action of 
kicking to be done to him. The 
kicking passes on to him. Thus 
we call “ is kicked " a passive 
verb. 

Let us look at tlie next verb, 
“lam.” Suppose you say, “I 
am here.” Does “ I am ” show 
that you are doing something, 
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or docs if show that you arc 
being done to? 

L. It docs not show cither; 
it only expresses a being some¬ 
thing. So “I am " is neither 
an active nor a passive verb. 

P. And when a noun is nei¬ 
ther of the masculine nor 
feminine gender, what wore] 
do we use to express neither? 

Ion. Neater, papa. And 1 
suppose that verbs which arc 
neither active nor passive are 1 

Called.NI’.I TKR VKRI1S. i 

P. They are. Thus we make j 
three classes tff verbs. 

1. Verbs in which the nomi¬ 
nal i re i * tlvia(i someth inrj are cal lei I 
ahivk \ Kirns; such ns, 1 dunce. 

VciIm in wliidi the nuini- 
liative is being dove to are cnlleil 
rx^sivn \Kitns; such ns, John is 
hurt. 

3. Verbs in which the nomi¬ 
native is In lug someth inrj arc railed 
NKUThit \ aims; such us, I am good. 

ir. Are there nnv other 
kinds of verbs beside the active, 
passive, and neuter, papa? 

J*. Yes, there are different 
kinds of active verbs. Tell me 
the difference between these 
two. John jumped; John killed . 

U'. They arc both active; 
the only difference is, that the 
last one, killed, is not “sense” by 
itself, unless you say what he 
killed. 

P. That is the c..ftcrencc» 1 
wanted you to observe. To kill 
is like a great many more verbs. 
Tt does not make “sense” un¬ 
less you say whom the action is 
done to. 

I said in a previous lesson. 
“Generally when an action is 
performed there arc two parties 
.‘1.14 


—some one to do it, and some i 
one for it to be done to. Such 
as. John killed the cat. Mary j 
struck James. Mamma kissed \ 
Tetty. Jane saw an ox.” J 

Jj. But, papa, nothing urns ! 
done to the ox when J am- saw it ? . 
, P. No; the ox was seen. , 

, i r>rtninlv, hut the action of . 

. seeing was not done to the cow, j 
1 it merely passed on to it, as we ! 
say. So we call such a verb , 
transitive, which means “pas- j 
sing across.” We make the 
rule about such verbs in this 
w ay: 

“ All nelive verbs in which the 
action must passim to some other 
tiling nre taid to bo ‘*Tii vnmtivk 
Visa iis.” 

The rule concerning the 

other active verbs is wry easy 

to understand. These verbs 

express actions which we may 

perform without doing them 

to others; such as. I i an. When 

! vmi run the actiiui does not 
■ » 

! pass oil to any one cIm\ You 
! cannot run am body. You can- 
j not say, “ J run John.” 

Ion. Nor can \oii say, “I j 
laugh John.” Nor “ I ery 
Joiin.” nor T siifine John,” 
nor “ I swim John.” All those 
actions arc done wit limit their , 
parsing on to any one else. 

P. So those active verbs arc * 
not “transitive,” and we there- , 
fore call them “ ///transitive 
verbs.” 

L. That makes two kinds of 
active verbs. 

The Transitive Active Verbs; 
such as, I touch him. 

The Intransitive Act ivc Verbs; 
such ns. I fly. 

P. There is another kind of 
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verbs to be noticed yet. Some¬ 
times the verb In be is used 
not by itself; like, I am, lie is, 
but it forms pin t of n compound 
verb ; thus, I am living. He is 
dancing. As these \erbs help 
to make up that Inna of the 
verb, they ure called ‘•helping"’ 
or “ auxiliary verbs” w hicli 
means the same thing. 

There are many auxiliary 
verbs; such as in the phrases, l 
hare loved. I will love. I ran 
love, I may love. I i/a love. 

L. Thank you, papa. Now 
I will make a list of the Verbs. 

There are several kinds of Verbs, 
viz.:— 

The .SiMrr.n Vmm. in which one 
word expresses mi action; such 
as, 1 stand, l Jail. 


| The Oovpoiwn Yews. in winch 
j two or more words express the 
union : such as, I did stand, I 
j was Jail in y 

! The Active Vefw transitive, 

\ where the net ion passes across to 
! some oilier tiling; such iih, I eaui/ht 
| .lohn. I tat the bread, 
i The Active Vkiiii intransitive , 
in which tiic action docs not pass 
j on to sonic other tiling ; sm:li us, I 
i jump. 1 cry. 

[ Tiic Passive \ khii. in whicl/tho 
i noininiiti\ii i* acted upon ; ns, J am 
. eaai/ht; 1 irnwitten. 

I J he S KfrKli Vl,mi. in which the 
[ nominative is mtnplv henig soinc- 
j thing (it is not acling nor being 
j acted n[ion); such us, 1 am, 1 sleep, 
i I remain. 

Thu Ai xir.iAnT Venus nro so 
callcil liccnu-c they help to form 
compound veihs: as, 1 shall fall, 1 
will sing, 1 did sliuke. 


THE LITTLE SPRING. 

Reveatii n green and mossy bank 
There flows n clear and fairy stream; 
There the pert squirrel oft his drunk. 

And thought perhaps ’twns made for him. 


Their pitchers there the labourers fill, 
As drop by drop the crystals flow, 
Binging their silvery welcome still 
Tuiill who to the fountain go. 

Then to tho river on it glides, 

Its tributary drop to bear; 

Its modest head a moment hides, 
Then rises up and sparkles there. 


The touching lesson on my heart 
Falls like the gentle dews of heaven, 
Uhls inn with humble love impart 
The little crcasura God has given. 


For from a source os small ns this 
Full many a cup of joy inay flow. 

And on the strenin of human bliss 
Its little ray of gladuesa throw. 

If Itfl. FOLLBN. 
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SATURDAY 


Music. : 


WE MERRY MINSTRELS.—A Round. 

PURCELL. 


We mer - ry min - strain soft mu - sic cn - joy, For 


i'i 


We sing bo blithe - ly, we drive a - way core, And 


Then hall, sweet sci -encel hail, hail heav’n-ly sound 1 No 


mu - Hie doth ma - lice and ha - trcd do 


with nur soft har - tno - ny hnn - Ish de 


T7—q 


plea-sure like mu - sm on earth can Ins 

GOOD NIGHT.— A Round 


kind Good 


morn - ing light, to all Good night 1 


s 



s 

==5c===c=l 


- 1 —■-d— 

night I Good 

-H-;- 

night l 

-1*— -1-O- - 1 

Good night 1 




Sweet - ly Bleep till 


light, till 


KH 


Sweet - ly sleep till mom - lng light. Good 




night I Good night! Good night I 
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A JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. 


22nd Week. MbNDAY. Moral Biography. ■ 


INDUSTRY. 

1IKXJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE MUSTEK. 

• 

P. Hkx.iimin Franklin I ft seems as if Franklin learned 
travelled over the Atlantic ! this lesson, for he soon set to 
Ocean, aud reached London, work to mend his fortunes, lie 
Before r he landed, us soon us first pit cniployiAent at the 
the ship arrived in the Thames, house of Mr. 1’nlmcr, a eele- 
P'ranklin searched the letter- hrated printer. Here he iiiude 
ha^, but he found no letters for himself famous, not only us a 
himself, nor anv letter of credit workman, but bv writing a 
tor £100. Thu letters of recoin- treatise on a religious subjeet. 
mendation proved worthless. This brought him under the 
The truth was, the governor, notice of many eminent men, 
whom Franklin thought to be such as Dr. Pemberton, a friend 
bis friend, bad cheated him; of Sir Isaac Newton; Sir Hans 
and before long he stood alone Sloane, and others, 
and desolate in the. streets of From Mr. Palmer’s Franklin 
London, as badly off" as when removed, for higher wages, to 
he first entered Philadelphia. the olticc of Mr. Watts, a printer. 

What would be his thoughts Here he was soon known for 
now? He was not the man to his industry; and his fellow- 
despair. He would think to workmen were also astonished 
himself, “ Well, I euu rise once ut his temperance and frugality, j 
more! 1 have risen before.” Thev had each been accustomed ! 

V 

Then ho would think, “ I have to spend five or six shillings ! 
learned something. 1 will not a-week on beer; all day long j 
he cheated like this again. I the beer-hoy was seen coming 
shall know'better rliun to depend in and out of the office. Hut 
upon others. Next time I lie never had the pleasure of ! 
think I an. getting ou very fast, bringing any beer for Franklin, j 
l will step to see if I am safe." His comrades laughed at him, i 
Then he would make up his saying, You will never he able j 
mind. “I will learn, in future, to get through your work.” To 
to depend on myself; I will go their surprise, how'ever, they 
ard tind some work at once, found, as others had done he- ! 
It is much belter to rise slowly by fore, that he did more work ' 
one's at-If, than to rise suddenly ! A an any of them, and was more 
by the lull) of others ; deur-hcadcd. 
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Tim character of Franklin 

thus rose amount his comrades. 

At fir^t they nicknamed him the 

“ A mprirun Ai/ntitir” but some 

imitated him. He snvs, “I 

• 

prevailed on several to renounce 
their abominable breakfast of 
bread and cheese with beer; 
and they procured, like m>, 
from a neighbouring house, a 
good basin of warm gruel, in 
wlddi was a small slice of 
butter, with toasted bread, and 
Tin tiling. This was a much 
better breakfast, and did not 
cost more than a pint of beer, 
namely, three halfpence.” 

With such economy the frugal 
and industrious printer again 
raised himself to comfortable 
circumstances. In the course 
of eighteen months he had 
saved up a store of money, and 
had much improved his know¬ 
ledge of the business. lie had 
also made many acquaintances, 
and had made progress in his 
studies. He was then plan¬ 
ning to take a tour throughout 
Europe in company with a 
fellow-workman, when an op¬ 
portunity was offered to him to 
return to America. 

The' gentleman who made 
Franklin this offer was a Mr. 
Denham, who was going to 
begin hnsiness in Philadelphia. 
He agreed to give him £50 
a-yeur as his clerk. Franklin 
was anxious to 1 once more 
in his own country, and ac¬ 
cepted the proposal, although 
he knew he could cam more 
money in England. Thoy both 
reached Philadelphia in safety; 
hut Mr. Denham had not been 
long in business when they wore*" 
both seized with a violent dis- 
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order, which brought Franklin 
' to the brink of the grave, and 
carried off his master. 

On his recovery Franklin 
was once more out of cmploy- 
i uicnt. lie was therefore glad 
j to go again to his old master, 
; Kcimer, who was quite ns glad 

■ to receive him; for he was still 
; ignorant of his hu«im\ss, and 
| luul four or five equally ignor¬ 
ant apprentices. Franklin was 

, employed to instruct these 
apprentices, and to superintend 
’ the business. Here he served 
his innster as faithfully as be¬ 
fore. He did nil kinds of work 
for him; lie ground the printer’s 
! ink, looked after the shop, cn- 

■ graved various ornaments, ami, 
when they had not sufficient 

; type for the press, he set to 
1 work to make some. There were 
i no type-founders in America; 
j lie himself had never made any 
j type, hut he had seen some made 
I in London; he therefore tried 
! to do likewise, and succeeded. 

Kcimer was ungrateful for 
this faithfulness; he only wanted 
Franklin to instrurt his appren¬ 
tices; and, as soon as he had done 
so, he quarrelled with him, and 
discharged him. The appren¬ 
tices, however, had a greater 
veneration for their teacher 
than for their master; and one of 
them, named Meredith, entered 
into partnership with him as 
soon as he had left Kcimer. 
Meredith's friends lent the 
young printers some money. 
A press, types, &c. were ordered 
from London, and when they 
were received, Franklin & Co. 
began business. 

The two partners were very 
poor. At the time they were 
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opening their packages they 
had spent all their money, Imr, 
fortunately, a eountrvniaii ramc 
in to have a joh done. ‘‘This 
(■omitryinau’s five.shillings being 
our first fruits, nud coming >o 
seasonably, gave me more plea¬ 
sure than any crown I have 
since earned.” 

One of his friends obtained 
from the Quakers the printing 
of forty sheets of a history of 
thnt sect. 

“ Upon these,” says Franklin, 
“ wo worked exceeding hard, for 
the price was low. It. was a folio. 
1 composed a sheet a day, and 
Meredith worked it off at press. 
It was often cloven at night, and 
sometimes Inter, before' I had 
finished my distribution for the 
next day’s work; for (he little jobs 
sent in by our other friends, now 
and then, put us back. Ilut so 
determined was 1 to continue doing 
n sheet n day of the folio, that ono 
night, when, having imposed my 
forms, I thought my day’s work 
over, ono of them by accident was 
broken, ami two pages (the half of 
the day’s work) reduced to pie, I 
immediately distributed and com¬ 
posed it over again before l wont 
to bed.” 

By such perseverance the 


partners soon became known; 
utul business then flowed in 
upon them rapidly. As they 
made progress, Franklin, who 
knew his own talent as a writer, 
carried out his plan of starting 
a newspaper, llis writings as 
usual, delighted the public. The 
paper was everywhere noticed, 
nud it met with great success. 
In the course of a short time 
the piuuncrship with Meredith 
was dissolved, for soon after the 
commencement of the pews- 
paper he had become an bile, 
drunken fellow, ^ome friends 
of Franklin, therefore, lent him 
enough money to pay back that 
which Meredith's friends had 
advanced. 

Thus was this extraordinary 
man established in business for 
himself; he lmd a thriving trade, 
a well-circulating newspaper, 
and a great reputation. He 
was now a “ respectable ” innn 
in the very place which, seven 
years ago, he had entered us a 
beggar. He had risen us he 
then said lie would. This time 
lie had risen in earnest, because 
he depended on himself. He 
practised Order, and Industry. 


THE CHILDREN’S DAY. 


IIow should children spend tho day ? 

Early rise and early pray; 

Then to breakfast, then away 
To labour, or their lessons say; 

Then to dinner, then to play; 

To school again then hie away, 

Unless it be a holiday; 

And when sinks the evening ray, 

Again to God their duty pay, 

And close with prayer the Christian day. 
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TUB TUDOKS. 


Qijeen Elizabeth was the 
last of the Tudor sovereigns; 
for, us she was not married, she 
hud no children to succeed 
her. 

L. Then who was appointed 
king, pupa ? £ 

P. The son of the unfortu¬ 
nate .-Mary Queen of Scots. 
You may remumher that when 
she was m ferried to Henry 
Stuart, Lord Darnlcy, she had 
a little son, who was named 
.lames. He was also surnumed 
Stuart, ufti r his father. Junics 
Stuart succeeded Elizabeth, 
and was the founder of the 
ruce of Stuart sovereigns. 

We will not begin the history 
of the Stuarts this mouth, Iml 
to-day you shall have a scries 
of questions uii the Tudor race, 
and iu our next lesson you may 
learn the names and dates of 
the history we have hitherto 
studied. • 

QUESTION!* ON T1IK TIMES or 
TILE TUHOKH. 

1. There was a certain king 
who began to reign with tile 
consent of nearly ull the nation: 
the last of (lie Pluutagcuct 
kings luy dead iu Boswerth 
field, and to prove t any more 
wars between the housesofYork 
and Lancaster, the king married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of King 
Edward IV. Whut was his 
name ? 

2. Show me why lie had a 
right to he king. 

3. Mention two persons who 
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| pretended to have a right to 
i the crown, and tried to dethrone 
Henry. 

4. When Henry had rid him- 
i self of his enemies, and was 
: firmly e rtahlislicd on tlio throne, 

I how did he proceed to increase 
{his power ? 

5. How did he render him¬ 
self independent of the people ? 

(>. Mention the live ways by 
which lie acquired the wealth 
he wanted. 

7. How did he depress the 
power of I he barons ? 

5$. Give an instance of liis 
severity to the Earl of Oxford. 

I). Wlmt other class of men 
had too much power at this 
time as well as the barons ? 

It). When IK-nrvhad reduced 

■r 

I the power of the barons, how 
| did he increase the influence 
J of the people? 

! II. What did lie persuade 
j the people who lived ill the 

■ baronial towns to do ? 

, 12. llow did Henry secure 

i justice to the poorer classes? 

13. A great class of men 
i became almost extinct, taking 
- up a new occupation, partly 

because there were no wars, 

_ and jtvtuTj'ul artificers were 
' wanted. What class do I refer 
! to ? 

14. What system was at last 
j extinguished by these measures 

■ of Ilenrv? 

■ » 

15. Mention some of tlm 
: mistakes which were made iu 
j framing new laws. 

! 16. Was Henry VII. a rich ur 
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a poor king nt the time of his 
death? 

17. In wlmt vear did he die? 

18. Ilis successor, Henry 
VIII., was like his father 
because lie hail good abilities; 
why was he also unlike him ? 

10. In 1511, Henry joined in 
a war, thus hoginning* a had 
course which has since led to 
lud results. Wlmt war was 
this? 

20. What great battle was 
fought with Scotland in 1510 ? 

21. When Henry had spent 
all his late father's money mid 
wanted some more, he tried to 
take it from the people without 
the consent of the Parliament. 
When he found that this was a 
1 rouble-some thing to do, what 
man did he employ to procure 
il for him ? 

22. To what station was this 
man rnifcd hv his master, the 
king ? 

22. When this cardinal sup¬ 
plied Henry with money, in 
what extravagant amusements 
did lie spend it? 

2-1. Mention somebody who 
was even more fond of money 
than Henry or his cardinal? 

25. What wicked plan did 
lie adopt to raise it ? 

2fi. What honest monk was 
shocked at the Pope’s impious 
course, and stood up to defend 
the truth ? 

27. What great movement 
was begun by this monk? 

28. Which party did Ilcnry 
VIII. side with, the lleformeis 
•r the Pope? 

29. What title did he receive 
ii^onscq lienee ? 

WO. Hut Henry afterwards 


quarrelled with the Pope, and 
deserted him. Why did he do 
so ? 

31. When Henry could not 
get permission from the Pope 
to divorce his wife, who helped 
him out of his difficulty? 

32. And when Cranuier be¬ 
came the king's favourite in 
consequence, wliat became of 
his old friend Cardinal Wolsey ? 

33. you remember Any¬ 
thing annul Wobey’s death ? 

31. When Hcnrv had* thus 
east off his wife, liis minister 
Wolsey, and tin* Church of 
Home, flic Parliament also tlirgw 
off all subjection to the Pope. 
Dovoti remember wlmt new* title 
was then given to Henry? 

35. When llenry thus stood 
in the Pope's place in England, 
w lint other faithful servant did 
he put to death for not acknow¬ 
ledging his supremacy ? 

30. What other new* servant 
did Hcnrv adopt, having made 
him Secretary of State ? 

37. Wh.it work was given to 
Cromwell to do, partly that he 
might purify the church, and 
partly tlmt lie might enrich 
the king ? 

38. How many religious 
houses were suppressed, and 
how- much money was brought 
to the king by the two “ com¬ 
missioners ” whom Cromwell 
appointed ? 

39. What foolish plan did 
Henry adopt to enlighten the 
people and to establish them 
in the new faith ? 

40. What better means were ‘ 
afterwards tried for teaching 
# the people ? 

41. When Henry wnntcd to 
divorce his first wife, Catherine 
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of Arrngon, lie oust ofTWolscy;! appointed to establish the 

wliei) did he east oh'his success- English Church ? 

sor, Cromwell ? 52. l)o you remember any of 

42. What was done to Crom- the acts of this council? ilow 
»well? Explain the circum- many declarations, or “arti- 

stances that caused Henry to clcs” of faith, did they prepare? 
be so enraged against him. 53. What bad measures did 

43. Who was Henry's next they adopt, as well as good ones? 

wife after Anne of Clevcs, and 54. Whom did the Duke of 
wlmt was done to her ? Somerset try to procure us a 

44. Who was his last wife ? wife lor Edward? Why was 

45. Mention the lAes of he refused? 

liis six wives ? ^ 55. What instance of injus- 

40, What temper did Henry ticc and ambition purtly led to 
I show during his last days? the fall of the Duke of Somcr- 

47. In what year did lie die? set? Who was his principal 

enemy? 

48. Who succeeded Henry ? 50. As soon as the Duke of | 

49. As Ei.mvaiid was only Northumberland had caused 

nine years old, who was np- Somerset to be beheaded, wliat 1 
pointed l’roteetor ? did lie liiinself tlo? j 

50. Wlmt wise and prudent 57. To whom did lie cause bis i 

Archbishop helped the good son to be married ? and why? j 
Duke to carry on the work of 58. When did King Eduard . 
the lieformution ? VI. die? mid what was supposed | 

51. Wliat body of men were to be the cause of liis death? | 


LITTLE THINGS. 

Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it vuid of power; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 

A whispered word may touch tlio heart, 
And call it back to life; 

A look of lovo bid sin depart, 

And still unholy strife. 

i 

^ No net falls fruitless; none can tell 

| Ilow vast its power may be, 

1 Nor wliat results unfolded dwell 

Within it silently. 

Work and despair not; giro thy mite, 
Nor care how smajl it be, 

God is with all who serve the right, 
The holy, true, and free. 
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50. AViio was proclaimed King of Spain fitted out a grout 
Queen of England immediatch fleet of \esscls t«*r tin; conquest 
alter the death of Edward VI.? , of England—wliut was that 
How long was Lady Jane Grey ! licet culled? 
allowed to be queen? j 72. Win* comtiumded the 

GO. Who was proclaimed , English licet, ami what three 
queen in her stead? What did great admirals assisted biip? 
Maky do to the ambitious Duke , 73.Wow did Elizabeth behave 

of Northumberland us soon as , mi the occasion? What did 
she became queen? , she suv to her army, aud'wlteru 

<*1. Whom else did she cruelly , did she address t^iem ? 
put to death? | 74. Can you tell me any of 

62. To whom was Mary! the particulars of the battle 
married? * ! with the Armada? 

1*3. Why did ..Mary marry | 75. Whut effect did this vie- 

lMiilip? What religion did she tory have on the character of 
try to restore? the. English Navy? 

G4. For what kind of cruel- 70. What daring exploits did 
ties was her reign remarkable? the Earl of Essex, {sir Walter 

65. Mention some of the Halcigh, and others, perform? 

principal martyrs. 77. Do you cull such exploits 

66. What loss caused such good or lmd deeds? 

grief to Alary that she almost j 78. What uohlemnn grew' 
hroNb her heatt? In what year ; into great favour with the i 
did she die? ! queen about this time? ; 

! 79. To what olliee was he i 

67. When Queen Emzaiikiii ! appointed on the death of Lord 
succeeded her sister Mary, to | Burleigh? 

what important business did GO. What failure w'as the 
she at once apply herself? beginning of the downful of 

68. By whut w ise counsellors Essex? j 

W'as she assisted? 81. What w r as his end? I 

69. What title was given to 82. What was the stale of | 

Elizabeth because of her cllbrts Elizaheth’sinindufterhisdeath? | 
to restore commerce? 83. In what year did the ! 

70. What cruel act of Eliza- queen die ? j 

beth greatly damaged her elm- 84. Mention several points j 
rartcr? What is the only in the character of Elizabeth, 
excuse that can be offered for 85. Do you remember uuy- 
this deed? thing about her unwillingness 

71. The anger of the Pope to marry? What persons ollered 
and the Homan Catholics against themselves to be her husband? 
Elizabeth was so groat that the 8ti. Tell me how it was that 
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Elizabeth was able so much to 
incrcasethc power of the crown? 

87. In whose reign did the 
sovereigns of England begin to 
acquire great power? 

88. What circumstance arising 
from the Information created 
n. greater reverence in the hearts 
of the people for the authority 
of the king? 

89. Whnt two courts of jus¬ 
tice did Elizabeth particularly 
make use of to rnrry Ait her 
own will? Which was used 
for the purpose of religious 
persecutions? 

90. There were, certain people 
who could not approve of the 
doctrines taught in the English 
Church. They hail been driven 
by persecution to ficnevn. and 
bad learned the doctrines of 
John Calvin; so tlnit, when 
they returned to England, they 
thought they could render the 
Church even more pure than 
it was. What were those men 
called? 

91. Wlmt was the name of 
the most celebrated puritau in 
Scotland ? 

92. Whnt did Elizabeth ilo 
to compel these men to go to 
church? 

93. You mnv remember, ns 
an instance of the queen's great 
power, that she raised money 
by demanding henmohnccs, and 


by granting monopolies. What 
is meant by these terms? 

94. Mention some circum¬ 
stances connected with the 
Hanse Towns of Germany, 
Newfoundland, and Spitsber¬ 
gen, which improved the com¬ 
merce of England. 

95. How did the religious 
persecutions abroad lend to 
improvement of the English 
manufactures f 

90. Mention a certain desire 
which was another source of 
prosperity in England. What 
important colonies were planted 
at. this time? 

97. There was a certain law 
which compelled the idle to 
work, and thus added to the 
prosperity of the nation:—what 
Act of Parliament do I mean? 

98. Whnt still higher feeling 
added to the glory, as well as 
the prosperity, of England? 
Mention the names of some of 
the celebrated men of her time? 

99. 'Cell me something of 
the history of each. Whi#wns 
the great writer of pin}’*? Who 
were the great reformers? Who 
was a great merchant ? Who 
were famous admirals? Who 
were famous astronomers? 

100. What, uftcrnll, increased 
more than anything else Eng¬ 
land's glory and prosperity 
during Elizabeth’s reign ? 


JESUS. 

Oo, seek snlvatiim. not by works hut grace, 

For >1 RSI'S died to save our fallen rnee. 

This name of honour our Hedeenier wins, 
because lie saves his people from their sins. 

The hosts above, nml saints on earth below, 

At tl ‘a n lest NAME in r.d oration bow. 

11EV. T. BINS. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—THE NORTHERN SUBURBS. 

“Dear Children, — | “‘Hut stop one minute,’ I 

“‘Have you ever heard of said: ‘just look at tho number 
John Gilpin?’said my friend, of omnibuses. Some arc going 
ns we left the. Bamsbury Road, to Paddington, some to Oxford 
“‘Yes. to be sure,’ I replied. Street, some to Charing Cross, 
‘“Then we are going the! sonic to the Post-office, and 
way that John Gilpin went. j lilephant and Castle, and some 
Hut let 11 s stop to notice this j tofthe Bunk.' 
building. Here, in the Barns- ! Jr *Yes, the greater pa# arc 
bury Bond, is the White Con- going to the Bank. Look at 
i>uit House, where there was the opposite side «f the road, at 
once a fatuous conduit—a very the inn called the “ Peacock.” 
useful place when there w as no A fresh omnibus arrives every 
New River, and the people pro- two or three minutes, and it is 
•■tired their supply of water tilled direetly it stops. Do yon 
from eondnits. Until lately the see the one stopping now? 
tavern here, was very large. Count the,people going in—one, 
and famous tea-gardens were two, five, seven—it is full, you 
attached; they were often vi- sec, nlready. Look, too, at the 
sited liv Oliver Goldsmith and stream of “ pedestrians” pour- 
other well-known men: hut in ling down the City Road: they 
184U the tavern was made I are nearly all clerks; they are 
smaller, and the g-mlens were the machinery of the mighty 
diminished. City—to he set In motion, for 

“‘Now let iispmcerd. Take the making money, which is the 
first turning to the left and the principal business of the City 
second to the right.’ Ami,having j men. You saw London waking 
walked down these turnings, we tip as we walked to Islington ; 
found ourselves at the Angel, now it is awake; the clerks 
“‘This Atigelisnotn real one. are making haste ; their mas* 
it is only an inn. It is famous j ters will soon follow them ; 
because it is situated at a point 1 the shopmen are cleaning their 
whore five great roads meet., windows, or are setting-out 


Here are the City Rond, the 
New Road. Goswell Road, St. 
.John Street Rond, and the 
road to the great northern 
.suburb, Islington. ‘ This is 
our road,’ said my friend. 
‘ pointing to the last-mentioned 
one. We will go all through 
merry Islington, where “his 
gambols he did play.’” 


their goods; all seem preparing 
for a good day’s work.’ 

“ * What is a “ good” day’s 
work?* 

“ * Jt is to work all day so as 
to please God. I wonder how 
many men of the City remem¬ 
ber that God is over them all. 
They will all feel a pleasure in 
doing even very hard work if 
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they remember that God has 
given it them to do, for you 
know that ltis Providence ap- 
2 >ointt them their labours.’ 

“ * Well! most of the people 
look very happy,’ 1 said, ‘und 
if they think of (iod so as to 
be truthful and honest when 
they are working, they will lu 
happy all the day. Look at 
that limn, how pleased lie 
seems! 1 dare say he is a faith¬ 
ful clerk—a mail uuiy he faith¬ 
ful iij doing very little things.’ 
j “ ‘ Yes,’ said my friend, * only 
! those who asj not faithful look 
; dull.’ 

j * “ * And do such numbers of 
i clerks pour into the City from 
the other suburbs?’ 1 asked. 

“‘Yes; und besides those 
travelling thither by omnibus 
or on foot, whole truiufuls are 
conveyed by the new railwuy, 
which has stutious at the nor¬ 
thern and eastern suburbs. 
There are also hundreds of 
clerks, and hundreds of mer¬ 
chants, who live at a greater 
distance from town, and come 
by the Brighton, Greenwich, 
and other railways. 

“ ‘ But we arc not noticing 
“ merry Islington,”' he con¬ 
tinued, tor we had now walked 
some distance. * You see wlint 
a pleasant [dace this is. How 
broad the road is—how pleu- 
saiit are the trees netween the 
shops and the road—how pretty 
that queer old ehurtii spire 
looks above the houses! There 
is room for it to be seen, which 
you cannot say of the City 
churchus.’ 

“ ‘ Yet there are plenty of 
houses,’ I said. ’ * 

“ * Yes. Now w r e are getting 
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into* the side sticcts you will 
see where the clerk n live; here 
arc line squares with liine- 
roomed houses for the richer 
clerks, and others; here is a 
handsome square with eleven- 
roomed houses for some of the 
richest clerks; here again are 
eight and six-roomed houses 
toi the poorer elerks; here are 
several long streets of little 
six-roomed Houses—how com¬ 
fortable and neat they all look! ’ 

‘•‘And what a number of 
churches und chapels! 1 am 
sure' that the elerks of this 
neighbourhood ought to re¬ 
member God—ull the steeples 
they pass on their way to the 
City point to heaven, and say 
to them, God's up there.’ 

“ ‘ But,’ said my friend, ‘ we 
cannot visit all Islington. Get 
out the map of London. See 
how (his enormous suburb is 
crammed with houses. There 
are not much less thnu 100,000 
people living in this great pa¬ 
rish ; it is like a second London. 

“ ‘ The most remarkable 
places hci*e are—first, the old 
building called the Canon- 
bit iiy Tower. Oliver Gold¬ 
smith lodged here in 1764, and 
it is said tlmt lie wrote the 
Vicar of Wakefield in one of 
the rooms of the old tower. 

‘“Here, ill the lower road, 
is the place where the famous 
old public-house, the Queen's 
Head, was situated. Good old 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have 
honoured this {dace with a 
visit, when Islington was a 
beautiful country village. 

‘* * Beyond Islington is a part 
called Highbury, where there 
arc line mansions, aud further 
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on are Hornsey :iml High- 
gaie. Jliyhyatv Air fur ay, tlic 
remains of a great tunnel, and 
Jliyhyate Hill, arif worth no¬ 
ticing/ On this hill is the Whit- 
tiny ton stone, where the poor 
hoy Whittington is said to ha\c 
sat when he listened to the How 
hells. The beautiful Whittington 
Almshouses are also near here. 

‘“Hut wc are going where 
Mr. John Gilpin went, so let 
us travel through the Lower 
Hoad. Here is the New (_'\t- 
tlk Market, whieli Mr. John 
did not see. Here again is 
Hallspoml. We are now in 
King.tland, and are travelling in 
a north-eastbrn direction. Let 
us keep straight on in the 
Kiugshuid Hoad; this is John 
Gilpin’s Hoad.’ 

“ * Are you going as far as 
Edmonton, to see the llell, 
where his wife and children 
stopped?’ I asked. 

“‘No; we will rest here at 
the railway station. 1 will 
tell you what places there arc be¬ 
yond. The next neighbourhood 
is Stoke Newington, con¬ 
taining the beautiful Abney 
Park Cemetery, where there is a 
statue of l)r. Watts, and where 
many good men ure buried. 

“‘The next pluee is Stam¬ 
ford Hill, where the famous 
man of metal, Kothschild, lived. 

‘“Beyond is Tottenham, or 
Tottenham High Cross, so culled 
from the cross built here by 
Edward I. In this neigh¬ 
bourhood is the fishing inn 
JJuyhes Ferry, where the fa¬ 
mous fisherman, Mr. Isaac 
Walton, used to resort. 

“ ‘ Next to Tottenham is Ed- , 
monton, where you may see j 


[ the Bell Inn, Over the doorway 
j is a painting of Johnny Gilpin 
and his industrious horse, with 
a good memory, who knew his 
owner hud a house full ten 
: miles off, at Ware. Hut there 
v\ ns no need of such ft picture— 
everybody knows how 

“ At Edmonton his loving wifo 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, vvond'ring 
much • 

To see how ho did ride.” ’ 

*• * What place* are lipyond 
Edmonton?’ 1 said. 

"‘Thisroad,’ mid my friend, 
‘leads into Hertfordshire. J|£c- 
v <md Edmonton arc Ponder’s 
End, Enfield Highway, 
Waltham Cross (erected by 
Edward I., because the body 
of his beloved wife Eleanor 
rested there on its way to West¬ 
minster Abbey), Ciiksiiiint, 
and so oti, until you reach Hert¬ 
ford, which is on the river Lea, 
about 20 miles from town. 

“‘Hut there is not time to 
see these places, as we have to 
visit the other suburbs to-day ; 
so let us make haste in another 
direction.’ Accordingly my 
friend entered the railway 
station, and taking our places in 
one of the trains which run every 
quarter of an hour, we soon 
found oursclvcsinLondon again. 

“‘Now for the .southern 
.suburb,’ said my friend. Wo 
must cross London Hridgc. 

“Hut I have written such a 
long letter, dcur children, that 
my pen seems very tired—it is 
sticking in the paper, and will 
never get over that bridge to¬ 
night, so good-by 
“ F:rom your affectionate friend, 
“ Henry Young.” 
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FRIDAY. 


Grammar. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Chapter III. 

INFLECTIONS OF VERES—INDICATIVE AND POTENTIAL MOODS. 


W. I can sav the different 
kinds of verbs which we heard 
of Inst week—the simple , rom- 
pound, active , passive, neuter , 
and nur if inn/ verbs. There nrc 
two kinds of active verbs—the 
active > transitive , and the active 
intransitive. 

P. That is right, Willie; and, 
before we talk of nnv more 

m m 

verbs, vnn may point out some 
of each kind in the sentences 
which I will give you. I will 
write all the verbs in italics. 
First, point out which arc the 
simple and w'hicli the com¬ 
pound verbs in the following 
verse:— 

“ While some poor creatures source 
ran fell. 

Where they may lay their head. 
I have n home wherein to dwell. 
Anil rest upon my hod.” 

Point out the, active and neuter 
verbs in the following verse:— 

“ May every year but draw more 
near 

The timo when strife shall 
erase ; 

And truth and love all hearts 
shall move 

To dwell in joy And pence! 
Now' sorrow reigns , '.nil earth 
complains , 

For folly still her powor main¬ 
tains; 

But the day shall yet appear. 
When the might with t he right 
nnd the truth shall be, 

And. come what there may to 
stand : .n the way, 

That day the truth' shall see.'* 
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Point out the passive and the 
auxiliary verbs in thefollowing 
sentence:— 

He did. whatever was done by 
the others. He was seen to go up 
stairs, nnd when the door was 
shut, nnd the light was pat out, 
he iras found in bed. He had de¬ 
termined to sleep soundly. 

Notice, the active verbs in tlic 
following sentence, and point 
out which are transitive and 
which are intransitive:— 

I loohrd , but T saw nothing; 
so 1 went hack to niv house. Tliero 
T met .Mary find William, wh ohad 
brought their hooks from school, 
nnd were learning their lessons. 
They shut their books, and laid 
them aside. 

P. We will to-day talk of 
the parts of verbs, and of their 
different inflections. The prin¬ 
cipal parts of a verb arc its 
moods and participles. I)o yon 
understand what 1 mean? 

fan. No; please, explain to 
ns. 

P. You know what I mean 
when I talk of a different man¬ 
ner of expressing an notion. 

Jon. Yes; we understand 
that. 

P. Then the word mood only 
means manner. Suppose wc 
talk of the action “ sing ! ” See 
in how mam 1 ’ different manners 
I can express it— 

' 1st, I mav simply declare. 
“Ido sing."' 
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2nd, I may not declare so 
much ; only, “ I can sing.” 

3rd, 1 may commund you to 
sing, und may say, ‘‘Sing! 
Ion.” 

4th, I may speak so as to 
show that it is not ccrtuin whe¬ 
ther I shall sing; thus—“//' I 
sing.” 

5th, I may just name the 
action without saying that 1 or 
anyone else is performing it; 
thus—“to sing.” 

L. So there are five different 
manners to the verbs. 

Jon. Say moods; fhe different 
moods. 

A. Yes; that is what I meant. 

l\ To-day we will talk of 
the first two moods -let us take 
the Second one first: 

1 can sing.” 

What docs that show? 

L. It show's that you arc able 
to sing—that you have the 
power. 

I\ True ; and as the Latin 
word for power is potvutiu, we 
call this the put< ntial mood. 
There is another way of ex¬ 
pressing the potential mood : 
you can say, “ 1 unit/ sing." When 
you speak in that manner you 
show that you have permission 
to do so, und that it is possible 
that such a thing may happen. 

XV. But if you have the 
permission, that does not show' 
that you have the power. 

I\ No. I may give you per¬ 
mission to go into the street 
and find a half-crown. What 
will vou say if 1 do? 

\V. Why, I shall say, “I 
may find a half-crown ” (if I 
can); it is quite possible to do 
so. 


Lucy. So there nre two ways 
of making the potential mood. 
You may say, “ 1 can sing” (if 
I muy), whi-Ji expresses the 
power to do so; or, “I may sing ” 
(if 1 will), which shows that it 
is possible to do so. 

P. Thus, when u word de¬ 
notes (1.) power, or (2.) possi¬ 
bility, it is called the Poten¬ 
tial Mood. 

But the next mood which 
we shall talk about is a better 
one; it shows something.inore 
than the power of doing an 
action. Listen! • 

“ I am singing.” # 

Jon. Ah! that shows not 
merely that you have the 
power, hut that you are nsintj 
it. You nre doiny the action. 
This mood is certainly better 
than the other. Suppose a 
poor hungry beggar says, “ I 
run eat,” it is very pleasant; 
but it is pleusantur to him to 
say, “ 1 am eating." 

P. Yes; such a mood is worth 
twice as much as the potential. 
The potential mood expresses 
one thing—the powir to perform 
the action. But the other mood 
expresses two things— 

(1.) The power to perform 
the action, and 

(2.) That you are exercising 
that power. The Latin word 
for to point out ” is indwm < , 
und, because this mood points 
out that you exercise the power, 
it is called the Indicative 
Mood. 

1 will say the definitions over 
again— 

Definition. — When a verb 
shows that you have the power to 
perforin an action, or that you hud, 
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or may have lmd, or might have 
liar! that power, it is called the 
Potential mood. 

When a vorl> shows you are exer¬ 
cizing that power, or wan exercis¬ 
ing, or did, or will excrciso it, it 
is called the Indicative, mood. 

Exampleh —Potential Mood. 

Jean sing , shows that 1 have the 
power fo sing; ho it is tho poten¬ 
tial mood. 

I may sing , shown that it is 
pnssiolo that I may sing; 89 it is 
the potential mood. 

“ I remember when I conhl 
sing.” Hero “ could sing ” shown 
that E had the power to sing; bo it 
is tho potential mood. 

II He said that 1 might sing.” 
Hero “ might sing ” shows that it 


was possible for me to sing; so it 
is the potential mood. 

Indicative Mood. 

lam singing , I dosing, T sing: 
these words point out (1.) that I ; 
have tho power to sing; (2.) that T j 
am exercising the power; so they \ 
are the indicative mood. 

I was singing, points out that T 
was exercising tho power of sing- i 
ing; so it is tho indicative mood. 

t mill sing, points out that I 
will exercise the power of singing; | 
so it is the indicative mood. 

In the following parsing exer¬ 
cise, sav of each verb whether 
it is active or passive, transitive 
or intransitive, JU\, and say the 
mood of the verb. j 


No. 23. Parsing Kxbkcirr. 


The owl sat in the old abbey and caught a nmuse. He can catch other 
animals; to-morrow he inay catch a young hint. The farmer would have 
caught the owl, hut lie could not. He said that perhaps he might find him 
in tho moraine. 1 sea the moon; it is shining in tin* sky. The stars will 
twinkle soon. They did twinkle so last night. lie will run nlone soon. I 
have brought him a ship. I may buy him u top, fur I think I can afford it 


THE TWO WORLDS. 

A land where sweetest roses fade, 

And smiling youth grows quickly old ; 

A land where sunshine turns to shade, j 

And beauty takes a different mould; 

A land of ehango, a land of care, ! 

Whose floeling joys are little worth; ! 

A land whose smilo* becomes a tour— 1 

That land is Earth ! 

A land of love where nought can sever, 

And beauty blooms with lustre fair; 

A land where youth is young for ever, 

For time exerts no influence there; 

A land where streams of pleasure flow, 

And golden harps to all are given; 

A loud where we our God shall know— 

That land ia Heaven! 
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liECAPITCLATlON. 


P. To-nvv you mny recapi¬ 
tulate some «»f tin* son'u/ events 
of English history. Wo will 
talk morn particularly of the 
inventions. 

101. In whose reign were 
candles first burned to measure 
time? 

102. Tn whose reign was the 
curfew hell introduced? 

103. I5v whom was the first 
stone bridge built? 

104. In whose reign was the 
first, menagerie established ? 

103. In whose reign was it 
the fashion to wear shoes with 
long pointed toes chained up to 
the knees? 

10(». In whose reign is the 
mariner’s compass said to have 
been in wilted ? 

107. What other inventions 
were discovered by the Father 
of Philosophy” at this time? 

108. During what reign were 
coals first used in Loudon, ami 
windmills brought into use? 

109. Where did certain Italian 
merchants settle, and begin to 
import silks and spice, and to 
lend money in interest ? 

110. In whose jeign did the 
Lollards begin to be known ? 

111. What law court was 
established at this time ? 

112. Whose reign may he 
remembered by the building of 
Windsor Castle, the establish¬ 
ment of tolls, the coining of 
nobles, groats, and half-groats, 
the appointment of a Speaker to 
the House of Commons, the in¬ 
troduction of the art of weaving 
cloth, the adoption of three 


celebrated mottoes, the fir«tusc 
of cannon, and the discovery ot 
the Madeira Isles? 

113. In who«c reign did the 
first “Champion of England” 

1 proclaim the king at his coro¬ 
nation? 

114. Ill what year did William 

, Caxton introduce the art of 
| printing? 

11 f>. Whose reign i< noted 
' for the discover* of America, 

, the establishment of the Court 
of Star Chamber, the beginning 
, of the standing army, and the 
coining of the first shillings? 

lift. During otic reign pins 
were introduced, cotton thread, 
the spinning-wheel, and several 
new (lowers, vegetables, beer, 
and other articles of food, were 
introduced ; sovereigns were 
first coined, the title of “Your 
most gracious Majesty” was in- 
1 stitnted; the first Secretary of 
| State was appointed; the. order 
1 of .Jesuits was founded, the 
name of Protestants was adopt¬ 
ed, and Hampton Court and 
Whitehall were built. In which 
reign did these numerous even to 
happen ? 

117. In whose reign were 
tobacco and potatoes intro¬ 
duced? The cod fisheries of 
Newfoundland, the whale, fish¬ 
eries of Spitsbergen, the. slave 
trade, and the EaBt India Com¬ 
pany also arose at this time. 
Do ’you remember when these 
things happened ? 

118. In whose reign were 
Normandy and England first 
governed by one king? 
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119. When did the English 123. In whose reign was 
lose Normandy; and what cruel Wales added to the kingdom 
deed was it that induced the of England ? 

Norman lmrons to desert the 124. By what king was Scot- 
English king? land nearly conquered, and 

120. In whose reign was added to his kingdom ? 

Calais taken from the French ? 125. What king conquered 

121. In whose reign did the France, and was declared heir 

English lose Calais? ! to the French crown; and why 

122. In whose reign was Ire- ; did lie not bucoiue king of that 

land conquered? ' country? 



I UP, UP! 

I n ’ 

I 

I 

«* “Up, up I ” cries the wakeful (Jock: 

, “ Did you not hear the village cluck ! 

' 1 have been up for an hour and more. 

Crowing aloud at thnstablo door. 

Dobbin has gone u ith the hoy to plough, 
Dotty has started to milk the cow ; 

Pure there is plenty lor all to do, 
j And all urc up, young friend, but you.'' 

j “ Up. up ! ” cries the soaring Lark, 

“ Only sleep, my young friend, in the dark ; 

Oh I let it never, never be said 

You waited the morning hours in bed. 

Out of the window glance your eye, 

And flee how blue is the morning skv; 
Open the easement, your slumber spare, 
j And smell how fresh is the morniug air.’’ 

I 

“Up, up! ” cries the busy P«n; 

“ Is there no work, little friend, to lie done 
i * Arc there no lessons to learn, 1 pray. 

That you lie dozing the hours awnv ! 

Who would give light to the world Indow, 
III were idly to slumber so ? 

| What would hecomo of the hay and corn, 

j Did 1 .us waste the precious morn ?" 

j “ Up, up! ” cries the buzzing Dee, 

I “ There’s work for you as well as me; 

j Oh! how I prize the morning hour, 

j Gathering sweets from the dewy (lower: 

J Quick comes on the scorching noon. 

| Ai:d darksome night will follow soon; 

| Pay, shall it chide /or idle hours, 

Time unimproved, and wasted powers? ” 
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23rd Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. \ 


INDUSTRY. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE PRINTER. 

P. How much a mail may ! then they luivc so little time to 
live in seven years! J enrich their minds, that they 

In seven years the boy with ! are compelled to neglect, thoir 
the Dutch dollar in his pocket : studies. But Franklin knew 
rose to respectability; sailed to > better than to doathis. lie so 
the other side of the world ; I divided each day that he gave 
became poor again; then rose ; to each duty its proper ntten- 
once more; became a clerk, and i tion. He rose at five in the 
became poor uguin; and then, 1 morning; and gave three hours 


once more, lie gradually rose to 
honour and prosperity. 

Hut, although Franklin was 
prosperous, he was not proud. 
On the contrary, lie still dressed 
plainly, and deported himself 
humbly. To show that he was 
not above bis business, he some¬ 
times wheeled home ill a barrow 
with his own hands the paper 
which lie hud bought to print 
upon. 

About this time he married, 
and his wife was fortunately as 
industrious as himself. She 
helped him in his business, 
folded the sheets of books which 
he printed, kept his shop, and 
executed other humble duties. 
Like himself, also, she loved 
exactness and economy, and 
agreed to live in a humble style. 

It is not always easy to be 
getting riches and learning at 
the same time. Those who 
make inmdi money are often so 
fond of it, that they give all 
their time to such employment; 


to study, devotion, and break¬ 
fast; from eight till twelve he 
wasj at work; from twelve till 
two he read; from two till five 
he was aguin at work; from six 
till ten he devoted to reading, 
conversation, and supper; at 
ten lie again went to bed, mid 
rose the next morning ut five. 
Thus we sec* that early rising 
was one of the mux inis that 
Franklin practised. He proved 
the truth of his own saying— 

u Early to bed and early to riso 

.Miikes u nmn healthy, wealthy, 
uml wise.” 

To this early rising Franklin 
owed the greater part of bis 
success; for he thus had both 
time and health. To tell you 
of all the studies which he pur¬ 
sued, ami of nil the honours 
that he gained, or of the riches 
which he acquired, would 1 
think tire you. 

I wilWnention the principal 
facts. lie says of his studies, 
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“I had begun in 1773 to study 
languages. 1 soon made myself 
master ol‘ the French. I then 
undertook Italian. I afterwards, 
with a little pains-taking, ac¬ 
quired as much of the Spanish 
as to read their books also. 1 
have already mentioned that I 
had only one year’s instruction 
in a Latin school; but when 1 
had attained an acquaintance 
with, the French, Italian, and 
Spanish, I was surprised to And, 
on looking over a Latin Testa¬ 
ment, that I understood more 
of that language than 1 had 
imagined. 1 was therefore en¬ 
couraged to apply myself to the 
study of it, us the, preceding 
languages had greatly smoothed 
my way.” 

Franklin, however, was re¬ 
nowned not only for his learn¬ 
ing, but as a man of science. 
II is discoveries in electricity 
Inn e rendered his name famous 
all over the world. Most chil¬ 
dren have, in these days seen 
' experiments in electricity, and 
know something about the mat¬ 
ter; but, this was not the case 
in Franklin’s time. When he 
| was one, day at Boston, he saw 
squic experiments performed, 
and lira curiosity was strongly 
1 excited, lie procured an appa¬ 
ratus, and performed similar 
experiments in Philadelphia, 
lie soon added otk r experi¬ 
ments of his own, nud in the 
course of time his house was 
constantly tilled with persons 
who came to see the new won¬ 
der. That which most sur¬ 
prised them was the new jar, 
whieli was charged widi clcc- 
1 triedv, and which, on their 
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touching it, caused a violent 
shock. This was called the 
Leyden jar, for its wonders had 
just been discovered in the year 
1746, at Leyden in Germany. 

It is now a very familiar thing, j 
as it is used in most electrical ; 
experiments. | 

The experiments of Franklin j 
did not end in mere amuse¬ 
ment. II * liked to turn all his 
knowledge to good account, 
llis mind was always specu¬ 
lating about the cause and effect 
of everything that he did. He i 
wanted' to know exactly what ! 
electricity is; where it came \ 
from; why it passed into one ( 
person, and not into another; j 
which substances were con- j 
ducturs of electricity, aud which | 
were not—so lie proceeded to 
electrify himself and other 
people, and to try nil kinds of 
experiments, untii he had found 
answers to his questions. 
During these operations he in¬ 
vented the Khr triad Unfit ry. 
When he had leurned the reason 
of all he saw, he gave the world 
a full uceount of the subject, 
and those things which before¬ 
hand had puzzled the men of 
science, were now made plain 
to them. People began to un¬ 
derstand electricity much more 
perfectly, and Frauklin began 
to he looked upon as one of the 
founders of the science. 

llis account of electricity, or 
Franklin's Ehctriaal Theory, as 
it was called, was a great gift 
to the world; but the brilliant 
discovery which he afterwards 
made wus of still greater ad¬ 
vantage, and rendered him still 
'more l'uinous. 

This discovery was, that light- 
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niiig and electricity are similar —and (if you are electricity) 
fluids. you shall! 

Hitherto, men knew that Jon. It is all very fine to talk 
there was electricity in amber, so; hut how would he mukc it 
glass, sulphur, sealing-wax, come down? lie couldn't stop 
resin, and various other sub- ! it! Jt wouldn’t come straight! 
stances; but it wus a bold idea IT. No, of course not; it 
to suppose that there wus elec- would jump about, 
tricity up in the clouds. J\ You shall hear, lie had j 

J dare say that Franklin observed how pointed bodies ; 
walked about for a long time draw off* electricity. So lie said 
with this new idea in his bead ! to himself, I will make nr long 
What could he do with it? It j pointed body of some substance 
was a \cry tormenting thing. | which is a “ cnnHurtor" yf dec¬ 
ile would sav to himself “I i tricity; and I will put it on a 
fuel a strong suspicion that | very high tower*or some other j 
lightning is electricity, hut how 
can I tell that it is so? I cannot 
get up in tin* clouds!” 

II'. Of course lie could not 
do that, so he must stop on the intended should answer for the | 
earth, and leave the question purpose of attmeting his an- ! 
alone. manageable friend, when he I 

J\ Hut he was not the man thought of something else. 11c j 
to leave the question unnii- happened to sec a hoy ffving a j 
swered ; he had answ ered other kite, and it at once occurred to 
questions before, lie had been him that this was the best and \ 
accustomed to overcome dilli- easiest way of reaching the i 
cultics all his lifetime, and lie clouds, lie thought, “1 will fly a 
would not leave this uncon- kite with a wet string, down ! 
quered. Still it would torment which the lightning will pass.” ■. 
him. Every day his mind would So he went home directly, took , 
say to him, ** You cannot get a large silk handkerchief, : 
up to the lightning.” stretched it across two sticks, 

IE. It was very impudent of thus formed his kite, and put 
the difficulty to torment the. it aside until the next thuuder- 
great Franklin in that manner! storm should happen. 

J\ Very. But he never thought An opportunity for the c*x- 

of letting it conquer him; so at pcritneni soon after presented 
last he overcame it, us a brave itself; the sky w r as darkened 
man ought to do. He answered, with black thunder-clouds; so 
“ Very well, Mr. Lightning! if he went forth into a field near 
I can’t get up to you, you can the city, only taking with him 
comedown tome. 1 have seen his kite, and his son to assist 
you dancing zig-zag through him in raising it. He did not , 
the air; I know* how you have let any one else know wliat he 
struck men to the ground; you wus going to do. 
cun come down; and you must \V. I should think that he 
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! place, where it can reach the 
clouds. " 

A high spire was about to lie 
built in Fhihtdelphin, which he. 
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took his son to curry the kite. 
How the public would have 
stared to see the great Mr. 
Franklin walking through Phi¬ 
ladelphia, carrying in his hand 
a kite made of a handkerchief! 

P. True. Hut I will read you 
the account of his experiment. 

“The kite being rained, lie fast¬ 
ened a key to tlic lower end of the 
I hempen string, and then, attaeli- 
I ing it to a post by means of silk, 

: he planed himself under a shed, and 
I waited file result. For Home time 
no Higns of electricity appeared. A 
cloud, apparently charged with 
lightning, had even passed over 
them without producing anyctleet. 
At length, however, just as Frank¬ 
lin was beginning to despair, he 
observed some loose threads of the 
hempen string rinonnd stand erect, 
exactly an if they had been charged 
with electricity, lie immediately 
presented his knuckle to the key, 
and, to his inexpressible delight, 
drew from it the well -known elec¬ 
trical spark, it is said that his 
emotion was ho great at this dis¬ 
covery, tlirit ho heaved a deep sigh, 
and felt that ho could that moment 
hnvo willingly died. As the rain 
increased, the cord became a better 
conductor, and the key gave out its 
electricity copiously. Jitidlhe hemp 
been thoroughly wet, the hold ex¬ 
perimenter might, ns lie was con¬ 
tented to do, have paid for his dis¬ 
covery with his life.” 

Franklin afterwards brought 
the lightning down into his 
house by means of an iron rod. 
Thus, lie tried at his leisure all 
the. experiments that could he 
performed with electricity. 

llis active mind soon thought 
of turning his discovery to n ! 
useful cud. lie thought of the | 
well-known plan of preserving 1 
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I buildings from lightning by at- 
j tuching a long pointed iron rod, 
reaching upwards from the 
: ground to some distance above 
the building. I dare say you 
1 lmve often seen such a rod. It 
! is useful because if, in u storm, 
the lightning were going to strike 
the building, the point of the 
rod would attract it, and con¬ 
duct it safely to the earth. 

The result of this discovery 
to Franklin himself was also 
most pleasing. lie now’ re¬ 
ceived the praise and respect 
wrliich he so rieldy deserved. 
The account of his discoveries 
fell into the hands of the great 
naturalist Bullon; it was soon 
translated in to most modern lan¬ 
guages; mid became known in 
France, Germany, .uni through¬ 
out Kit rope. In England the 
account was not at first re¬ 
ceived favourably; when read 
to the Koval Society, it was 
laughed at. As soon, however, 
ns it caused such excitement on 
the Continent, the matter was 
considered again; and the men 
of science in England made 
Franklin every amends for tlieir 
mistake. A gold modal was 
sent him by the Royal Society; 
he was made a member without 
being permitted to pay the fees; 
and honours of all kinds were 
conferred on him by the various 
universities. 

Here let 11 s stop and think. 
Let us rejoice for Frankliu. It 
has been said, ‘‘No philosopher 
of the age now stood 011 a 
prouder eminence than this ex¬ 
traordinary man. He had been 
in the humblest circumstances; 
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he was one of the most obscure of his success; but we will 
of the pen]ilc, mid hiul raised speak of these matters in our 
himself to all this distinction next lesson. I have vet to show 
almost without the help of any ‘ you the |?reut exertions he made 
education, except sucli as he . for the good of hi# country, the 
had given himself." : public honours which he rc- 

If there were time, we might J reived, utid the happy death 
look once wore at the rcusons : which he died. 

THU MECHANIC'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

To-morrow will be Sunday, Ann— 

Gel up, my chili], with me; 

Thy fnt ln*r rose lit four o’clock 
To toil for mu mid thee. 

The fine folks use the plate he mlikes, 

Ami praise it when they dine; 

For John has taste—so we'll be neat, 

Although wo can't Ini tine. 

Then let us shako the carpel well, 

And wash and scour the tloor, 

Ami hang the weather-glass he made 
beside the cupboard-door. 

And polish thou the grate, my love, 

I’ll mend tho sofa arm; 

The autumn winds blow damp and chill; 

And John loics to he umm. 

And bring the new white curtain out, 

And string the pink tape on— 

Mechanics should Imj neat and clean: 

And I'll take heed for John. 

And brush the little table, child, 

And fetch 1 lie ancient books— 

John loves to read; and w hen he reads, 

How like a king ho looks! 

Ami fill the music-glasses up 
With water fresh mid dear; 

To-morrow, when lie sings and plays, 

The street will stop to hear. 

Ami throw the dead flowers from the vase, 

Ami rub it till it glows; 

For in the leafless gurden yet 
He’ll find a winter rose. 

Ami lichen from the w’ood he'll bring, 

And mosses from the dell: 

Ami from the sheltered stubble-field 
The scarlet pim jiernnH. 

EitjsNKZua ei.moit. 
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WEDNESDAY. English History. 


RECAPITULATION. 


P. I have brought yon once 
more the table of names aiul 
dates to recapitulate. 

W. I have nearly forgotten 
all my flute*, papa, and I ennwn 
easily remember the names. 1 
forget the order in which the 
kings reigned. 

P. And you may learn their 
names many times, but you 
will soon forget them unless 
you know why the kings suc¬ 
ceeded one another. You will 
fillip too, that by comparing 
the dates, and observing their 
pceulinritics, you may learn 
them so us to remember them 
always. 

/on. Please, papa, slum ns 
how to do that. 1 am almost 
us bad us Willie, I forget so 
much. 


P. Veiy well, we will first 
write out the table; we will 
then write out the history of 
the different successions, and I 
will next give you some ques¬ 
tions on the dates. 

L. Whi'di shall wo learn first, 
papa? Shall we learn the “his¬ 
tory of the succession,” and the 
answers to your questions on 
the dates; or shall we learn the 
table first? 

P. The best way is to com¬ 
mit the table to memory first, 
without any help; but the easiest 
way is to learn the other two 
parts first, for if von know them 
perfectly you will learn your 
names and dates almost with¬ 
out trouble. We will begin 
with the reign ofWillium the 
Conqueror. 


TABLE OF NAMES AND DATES. 


jnr.fi 

1087 

1100 

liar* 

Jir.t 
11 so 
110 !) 
lain 

1272 

i:m>7 

1027 

1077 


William 1. 
Williutn II. 
Henry 1. 
Stephen. 
Henry IT. 
Itichurd r. 
John. 

Henry TIT. 
Edward T. 
Kdwnrd Tf. 
Edward 1 (I. 
Richard II. 


Let us now trace why each 
king succeeded to the crown of 
England. 

THE OIIDETI OF KICCKSSION. 

{To he committed to memory.) 

William I. bcni.me king be¬ 
cause he conquered mid killed 
Ilnrold in the battlo of Hastings. 
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1 lit)!* Henri' TV. 

1410 Henry V. 

1422 Henry VI. 

1401 Kdwnrd IV. 

1480 Edward V. 

1180 Richard 1IT. 

1485 Ilcnry VII. 

100!) Henry VIII. 

1547 Edward VI. 

1000 Mary. 

1058 Elizabeth. 

11500 Death of Elizabeth. # 

William II. succeeded, because 
lie was the favourite of ids father, 
who bequeathed the crow n of Eng¬ 
land to him, and only gave tlio 
dukedom of Normandy to his older 
brother Robert, who had formerly 
rebelled nguinst him. 

Hen nY I. gained the erown be- 
enuso ho whs William tlio Con- 
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, qneror's youngest son, and his 
■ elder brother was absent, engaged 
, in the Crusades. 

fiTRPUHN usurped tho crown, 
although it was bequeathed by 
Henry to liis daughter Matilda, 

, because, as his father, the Count do 
Jllois, had married Adela, Williiiui 
1 the Conqueror’s daughter, he him¬ 
self was that king's grnudxrot, 

, while Matilda was his grund- 
dauyhter. 

IIknky II. succeeded, because 
when Stephen lost his son Kus- 
tnce, and Jiad no one to succeed 
luin, a treaty was made, which 
stipulated that ho should reign 
after Stephen’s death. 

Richard I. succeeded, because 
: he was King Henry's second son; 
j his eldest son, I Vince Ilenry, lmv- 
> ing died. 

John succeeded, because ho was 
the fourth son of Henry IT., and 
because the crown was bequeathed 
to him by ftichard. The proper 
heir, however, was I’hinck Ait- 
Timt. the son of Henry ll.’n third 
son, GeollVcy; hut it is said tluit 
! John murdered this prince. 

Hkniiy III. succeeded, because 
be was John's eldest son. His 
character was weak, like that of 
! his father. 

i Edward I. succeeded, because 
lie was Henry's eldest sou. His 
character was a contrast to that 
of his weak-minded fiithcr, for he 
was distinguished for his bravery 
j and energy. 

! Edward Tl. was the son of Ed¬ 
ward 1., and his character, again, 
was a contrast to his father's; lie 
was as cowardly as his father was 
brave. 

Edward III. was Edward II.’s 
son, and his character, again, was 
a contrast to his father’s, for he 
was a sugacious and active king. 

High A rd II. was Edward III.’s 


grandson, the king’s son, Edward 
the Mach J’rince, having died. 
His character, again, was a con¬ 
trast to that of Edward III., for ' 
he was fcohle and foolish. ; 

Hknry IV. succeeded, because 
when the weak-minded Richard 
treated him unjustly, and banished i 
him, lie returned to England, im- ! 
prisoned the king m Foiitcfriiof 
t'antic, where he was murdered 
with a poleaxo. His character, 
again, was totally dilleHenl to 
Richard's, for lie was a mun of 1 
prudence and bravery. j 

Henry V. was Henry LV.’seldest : 
son. ami was rv> ji more wise and j 
brave than his lather. Hu cou- a , 
qiicrcd the kingdom of Franco. 

11 bn iiy VI. succeeded his father, 
and, unlike him, was totally unfit 
to he a king. ILis kingdom was 
governed, nml his buttles were 
lough!, by his wife .Margaret. 

Edward IV. succeeded because 
lie belonged to the bouse of Vork, 
and defeated the troops of Henry 
in one of (ho terrible battles be- ! 
tween tbc bouses of Vork and 
Lancaster. 

Edwakd V. succeeded because 
he was Edward I V.’s little son. 

Richard J1T. succeeded, because 
lie was the brotherof Edward JV., 
and lie caused the young Edward 
V. to he murdered in the Tower, 
in the same manner as John, tho 
brother of Richard 1., murdered 
his nephew Arthur. 

Hunky VII. succeeded hr cause 
lie wus the grandson of Catherine, 
the wife of Henry V., who, on that 
king’sdeatli, married Owen Tudor, 
u Welsh gentleman. 

Hknry VIII. succeeded because I 
he was tho son of Henry Vil. i 

Edward VI. was the son of 
Henry Vill. 

Mary was the elder sister of 
Edwurd VI., being the daughter of 

3.19 
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Henry VIII.’b first wife, Catherine 
of Arragon.' 

Elizabeth waa Mary's sister, 
ilie daughter of Henry VIII.’b se¬ 
cond wife, Anne lloleyn. 

Ion. T think I can soon learn 
this account, papu; I know most 
of the facts. 

J*. I iiiay ns well add one or 
two questions, which will further 
help ^our memory. 

126. How many sons had Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror; und which 
succeeded him / 

127. Name the four sons of 
, llonry 11., and say which suc¬ 
ceeded him 1 

128. There were three kings; 
each had one son who would have 
succeeded him but tlint lie dind 
before bis father: tho son of the 
first of these kings was ship¬ 
wrecked ; the son of the secund 
died jnst before tho signing of a 
treaty; and the son of the third 
king died of disease after showing 
great bravery in tho battles of 
Crcsev and l’oieticrs. Mention the 
mono of each king and his son. 

126. What kingwns conquered 
nnd his son butchered by the con¬ 
queror/ 

130. How many sons had King 
Kdwnrd V. / How many sons had 
K ing Ed wnrd V I. ? Queen Mary / 
Qutcn Elizabeth / 

181. Who was tho first Saxon 
king of all England ? 

133. Tho first Danish king? 

132. Who began the Norman 
lino of kings? 

• 134. Who liegan the riantagenet 
line? 

136. Which riantagenet began 
tho House of Lancaster ? 

136. Which riantagenet began 
the Houso of York ? 

137. The lust l’lnn tagonet ? 

123. Tho first Timor ? 

139. The last Tudor? 
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I. Now, papa, will you let 
ns have some questions on the I 
(lutes? j 

i*. Very well. 

I 

ON THE DATES OF TIIR SUCCESSIVE | 
REIGNS. ! 

(Thu answers to be cbmmitted to j 
memory .) 

140. There wore three great 
kings, curb reigned 25 years; 
mention their names, nnd wheu 
their reigns began and ended. 

Ml. Three kings of the same 
name;—together, they reigned a 
century and five years; Ilia first 
two reigning 35 nnd 20 years, the 
last 50 years. Their mimes, nnd 
the beginning and end of their 
reigns/ 

112. Two foolish kings, each the 
second king of his mime. Each 
began to reign at a date containing 
1 lie nnmber 13 nnd 7; the first j 
reigned 20 years, the second 22 | 
years. Until were cruelly murdered. | 

Say when tho reign of each began j 
nnd ended. : 

M3. There was a very cruel j 
king who also reigned 22 venrs; 1 
when diil his reign begin ami end l , 

144. The first king of each lino 
began to reign either near tho , 
middle or the end of n eentury. i 

Thus tho first ! 

Norman—William I. . IflfiC. j 

Pinntagenct—Henry II. 1154. j 

Lancaster—Henry 1\ T . . 13'.>9. 

York—Kdwnrd IV. . 1401. i 

Tudor—Ilenrv VII. . 1485. ; 

Commit these dutes to memory. 

14f>. How many years did the 
Norman line of kings reign ? 

146. The Plniitugenets? 

147. The Tudors? 

148. What king began to reign 
in tho year 1100? Which in 1199? 
Which in 1307 ? Which in 1399? 
Which in 1509? Which in 1603? 

149. There wore certain kings 
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whose reigns did not exceed ten 
yours:— 

Thus, llichnrd I. reigned 10 
yenrs: Ilenry V. 9 years; Ed¬ 
ward V. 2 months; Richard 11 1. 
2 years; Edward Yl. (i years; 
Mary 5 years. Prove the length of 
these reigns by the dates of their 
begilining and end. 

loU. Mention the first King in 


each century from the yonr J0G(3 to 
the year 1003. 

This question will end our 
Recapitulation. When you can 
answer these 150 questions per¬ 
fectly vou shall hear of the his- 
torv of Rnghind utter the times 
of the Tudors. 



THE DEATH OP THE FLOWERS. 

The melanelWy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and nuked woods, and meadows In^wn and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove the withered leases lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust and to the rabbit's tread. • 

The robin ami the wren are down, mid from I fie shrub the jay. 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through nil the gloomy day. , 

Where are tho flowers, tho fair young flowers, that lately sprung and 
blood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 

Alas ! they all are in their graves : the gentle rare of llowers 
Are lying in their lowlv beds with the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie; but the eold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth tho lovely ones again. 


1 Tho wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, j 

, And the wild-rose mid ihc orchis died amid tho summer glow; 

! Rut on the hill tho goldou-rod, nud tho aster in the wood. 

J And the udlow* sun-flower b\ ihe brook in autumn beauty stood, 
j Till fell tiic; frost from tho eleur eold heaven, as falls the plague on men. 
And the brightness of their smile wus gone from upland, glade, uud 
glen. | 

And now, when eomes tho ralm, mild day, ns still swell days will eoifle, I 
| To eall the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home, ' I 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees aro I 
still, 1 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill. 

The south-wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late lie bore, 
And sighs to And them in the wood and by the stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful henuty died, 

The fair meek blosBom that grew up and fnded by my side: 

In the cold moist earth we laid her when the forest cost tho leaf, 

And wo wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief; 

Vet not unmeet it was that one liko Hint young friend of ours, 

So gentle and bo beautiful, should* perish with tho flowers. 

im Y A NT. 
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_ ____ _ __ _ ___^_ _ _ ______ __ i 

TIIE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—TIIE SOUTHERN SUBURBS. 


“ My dear Children,— 

“We have crossed the bridge, 
and here wc are. 

“Where? 

“ Why, wc are not in London 
any longer, nor in Middlesex ; 
we arc in the suburb called 
Southwark. 

“ Lpok at your map, and you 
will see that the Thames flows 
between Middlesex and Surrey, 
so that Southwark is in Surrey. 

“ * Turn your face to the 
left,’ said my friend; and on 
looking 1 saw a large railway 
terminus. 

“ ‘ This is more than one 
railway terminus,' said my 
friend. * At this place no less 
than live railways end. Here 
are the termini of the Dover, 
the Humu ton, the Green¬ 
wich, the North Kent, and 
the Croydon Railways. 

“‘Hut we must keep on in 
the straight line. This broad 
street is called the Borough. 
We pass near to St. Thomas*# 
Hospital , Guy's Hospital , Horse - 
manyer ham Jail, the Queen's 
Bench Prison, Training School 
of tl»e British and Foreign 
School Society , and here we are 
at the Elechant and Castle. 

“‘The Elephant and Castle is 
another great inn, situated at a 
point where several roads meet. 
It is therefore in the south of 
London what the Angel is at 
the north; it is the great sta¬ 
tion for omnibuses. 

“‘Look!’ said my friend, 
‘how the omnibuses congre- 
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gate. Ah! that reminds me of ' 
something. I'll tell you an 
anecdote. 

“ * The Londoners, to save 
time, like to shorten all names. 
Thus, fur the Bricklayers*Anus, 
which is the name of another 
inn where omnibuses stop, a 
driver would talk of “ the 
Bricklayer.” 

“ ‘An omnibus was once jog¬ 
ging along, which, as will be 
the case sometimes, bad very 
few passengers inside. There 
were two going to the Elephant 
and Castle, and one to the 
Bricklayers’ Arms. The driver 
was anxious to know how he 
was getting on, and called to 
the conductor, “ Bill, what 
have yon got inside?” “Oh,” 
says Bill, *• tlicro’s nullin' yet— 
only two Elephants and a Brick¬ 
layer! ” ’ 

‘“That's rather too short a 
way of talking,’ I replied. ‘It 
must be pleasanter to drive 
an omnibus in the northern 
suburbs; then the three pas¬ 
sengers might have been two 
Angels and a Peacock!—two 
gentlemen and one lady.' 

“ * Two ladies und a gent, 
yon mean,’ said my friend, 
‘you rude fellow. But there I- 
wc are talking nonsense; let us 
talk of the southern suburlis. 

“ ‘ The road in which we now 
stand is called the Walworth 
Road. Beyond Walworth are 
Camberwell and 1'eckham; 
"the road on our left hand leads 
to Kennington, and beyond to 
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! Brixton and other parts. 
I Merchants and others go to the 
! City from these localities every 
i day. 

: “ ‘ But wc shall not Iiavc time 

! to sec these places; we will 
return home. On our way we 
pass the beautiful School for 
the Indigent Blind —the greut 
Homan Catholic Cathedral, 
which is to cost £100,000. 
We are now at the Bhickfriars 
lioad. Here is an omnibus to 
the City—jump in.’ 

“The East. —‘Come,* Baid 
my friend after dinner, * it is 
getting rather late. Let us 
sally forth eastward.* Accord¬ 
ingly we soon found ourselves 
in a neighbourhood called 
Aldgate. 

“Aldgatc is so called from 
the ‘ old gate,* which was an 
entrance to the City until the 
year 1606. Here is the enor¬ 
mous establishment of the 
noted Jcw-tuilors f Moses and 
Son. Wc also passed through 
the Minories, a place which 
derives its name from the nuns, 
called Minor-esses, who lived 
in n convent here. In the Mi- 
norics, and another place called 
llouNsnm'ii, wc saw great 
I numbers of Jews. 

“ We next reached White- 
1 chapel, so called from —I 
j really can’t say what; not from 
i any particularly snowy places 
of worship there. We did not 
see one chapel, and if there 
were uuy they must have been 


so black that wc could not ob¬ 
serve them, for the place was 
in many parts very dirty. We 
saw, however, the great Jews’ 
Burial-ground, in which the 
rich Jtothschiid lies buried; but 
the most striking sight of all 
in Whitechapel was the long 
row of butchers’ shops. These 
shops, or shambles, have long 
been the greut distinction of 
Whitechapel. 

“ Beyond the butchers’sham¬ 
bles are the Mile End Hoad 
and Bethnal Green. 

“Another eastern district is 
that bordering oil the Thanfes 
—part of which we have talked 
of before. Starting from Lon¬ 
don Bridge, you reach St. Ka¬ 
therine's Docks, the London 
Docks, Wnpping, Slmdwcll, 
Limehouse, West India Docks, 
and Blnckwall. But we are 
too tired to go there. ‘In¬ 
deed,’ said my friend, ‘ if wc do 
not make haste we shall he 
unable to visit the West. We 
have many miles to travel to 
reach the other side of Loudon, 
so get into another omnibus.’ 

“ ‘ Hoy I Conductor ! lloy, 
stop.* 

“ Conductor: ‘Hold hard!’ # 

“ We are off to the West, 
dear children, where the sun 
sets; so, following the sun’s 
example, I beg to rest for to¬ 
day, and remain your faithful 
friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 


THE QUIET MIND. 

Feak oftentimes rcstrainoth words, 
But makes not thoughts to cense; 
And he speaks best, tli'ut bath tho skill 
When for to hold liis peaco. 
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-FRIDAY. 

ETYMOLOGY. 
Chapter III. 


TIIE INFLECTIONS OF VERBS—THE IMPERATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE, 

AND INFINITIVE MOODS. 


P. Besides the Indicati »-o 
and Fotential moods of the verb 
to sing, I gave yon three other 
moqds— 

3. If I sing. 

4. Sing. 

' 6. To sing. 

Here arc some examples of 
tl\c first mood, marked 3— 

I shall be ill if I sing. 

I am sorry if I did sing. 

If I were singing I would make 
you bo quiot. 

[ may dance though ho forbid 
me. 

I will give you a shilling if you 
be good. 

Ion. Some of these verbs arc 
alike, because they have if be¬ 
fore them. One has “ though.” 

7*. Yes; in each of these 
sentences there is one verb 
which shows the condition on 
which the other verb depends. 
Thus, 

1 will give you a shilling— 
Condition, if you be good. 

I shall be ill— condition , if 
I sing. 

Such verbs, when they are 
joined to another for such a 
purpose, are said t«. lie in the 
Conditional Mood. 

W. Now let us try the mood 
of the next instance, “ Sing.” 

P. In this Instance, 1 com¬ 
mand yon to sing ; and as the 
Latin word for command is 
imperare , we call such a mood 
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the Imperative Mood. This 
mood is also used sometimes 
for entreaty. “ Let me sing.” 

“ Let him go.” 

IV. I will say it over again. 
When a verb is used to com¬ 
mand, or entreat, it is in 
the Imperative mood. Tims, 

Jump, pnsn. ! 

Let me pass, puss. j 

Come, Tom. j 

Do, Alary I 

Ton. And what mood do you 
call to dance , papa ? 

P. “ To dance” merely ex- ! 
presses the verb in a general ! 
way. It does not mention any ■ 
person in connection with it. 
Such a manner of expressing 
the action (by merely naming 
it) is called the Infinitive 
Mood. You can easily make 
examples of such a mood. 

W. Yes; I will make some 
verbs in tlic Infinitive inood. 

To walk. 

To fight. j 

To run. 

To sneeze. \ 

j 

P. As the Infinitive mood is j 
merely the naming of an action , : 
it is sometimes used like a , 
noun; it may become the j 
nominative case to a verb, i 
Thus— ; 

To jump across is dangerous. 

W. I can understand that. 

7b jump across is an action ; so 
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yon mean the action is dan¬ 
gerous. The word action ex¬ 
presses a real thing, so it is a 
noun. 

| /*. I will make the rale for 

i you on these three moods. 

i 

! Hulk.—W hen a verb expresses 

I n condition, it is said to be in the 
Conditional mood. 

When a verb coinmiinds, it is 
in the Imfruativk mood. 

When a verb merely expresses 


the name of the action, and has 
the little word to before it, it is 
in the Inmnitivb mood. 

Examplbb. —if i succeed. Suc¬ 
ceed I To succeed. 

W. Now we have heard of 
Jive moods of the verb— 

The Potential mood, 

TlW Indicative mood, 

The Subjunctive mood, 

The Imperative mood, and 
The Infinitive mood. 


No. 24. Parsing Exercise. • 

Go! show your face to those who like you better. I citinot bear you. 
! I may reach home before eleven, If it do not rain. To see the rain will npt 
he agreeable. I have lost my umbrella. Find it for me. Let me look. 
To look is useless. I have found it. Look again, you may find another. 
You will, if you try. Ho told mu I might sing, but 1 could not. I may 
have sung. Ho would have eaten all the dinner. Let us go home. Go, 
then I I was going home. 


A VTSIT TO TIIK LAMBS. 

Comb, let us go and two the lambs; 

This wurin and sunny day 
I think inuat make them very glad, 

And full of fun and play. 

Ah, there you arc. You pretty things! 

Now ; don’t you run away; 

I'm coine on purpose, with mamma, 

To see you this fine day. 

What pretty little heads you’ve got, 

And such good-natured eyes; 

And nift' of wool all round your necks— 
Ilow nicely curled it lies. 

Come here, my little lambkin, come 
And lick my hand—now do: 

How silly to bo so afraid— 

Indeed, I won’t hurt you. 

Just put your hand upon its back, 

And feel how nice and warm: 

There, pretty lamb, .yon see I don’t 
Intend to do you harm. 

Infant School Magazine. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

LONDON—THE WESTERN SUBURBS. 


“Mr dear Children,— 

“ ‘ What a nice fire that is!’ 
said my friend, ‘lend me the 
poker;' and with that he^ave 
such a poke between the ribs 
of the grate, that the fire burst 
forth into lively flames. ‘There! 
that’s a famous fire,’ he re¬ 
marked. 

“I did not tell you in my 
last letter tlftit when we left 
' the Whitechapel omuibus we 
went home to tea before setting 
oi.it for the Western suburbs. 
And now, the tea being finished, 
my friend seemed not at all 
inclined to move. ‘You do not 
know what you talk about,’ he 
remarked, * when you say you’ll 
go to the further end of Lon¬ 
don; you forget that you will 
have to travel four or five miles 
at least, before you can reach 
the West-end. I’ll tell you what 
to do, us you say you must leave 
to-morrow. Get me the map of 
London again, and I will point 
out the places for you. You 
have been as far as the Exhibi¬ 
tion twice, so that you know part 
of the neighbourhood pretty 
well.’ 

“Accordingly I procured the 
map. 

“ * Look for a place called 
the Ilaymarkct,’ said my friend, j 

“ * Here it is,' I replied, ‘ near 
Charing Cross.’ 

“‘The Haymarket is so 
called, because a market for 
hay was kept th're until the 
year 18.30. It contains the IIay~ 
market Theatre, and the Great 
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Italian Opera House, called 
Her Majesty's Theatre . This is 
the largest theatre in Europe, 
except La Smfa at Milan. 

“ 4 Hut the great sight to be 
seen when you ure at the West 
is the Pall Mall, of which 
we have spoken. This place is 
so called from a game of thut 
name, which was first played 
in England in the time of 
Charles I. In the part of the 
year called the Loudon season, 
all kinds of carriages, of the 
most splendid shies, may be 
seen, daily, rolling along Pull 
Mall; and*, if you did not know 
better, you would think, from 
the fashionable appearance of 
the ladies and company, thut 
they were all enjoying some 
grand holiday. 

“ ‘ Pall Mall is the region of 
the splendid club-houses, of 
which also you have heard. 
There arc altogether about forty 
clubs in London. In these great 
palaces the nobles, members of 
Parliament, politicians, inen of 
fashion, and literary men meet. 
Here they spend their leisure 
hours in reading, in conversa¬ 
tion, and in taking refresh merit. 
Home of the finest of these mag¬ 
nificent houses are the Univer¬ 
sity Club House, the Travel¬ 
lers’ Club, the Athenaeum 
Club, the Carlton Club, the 
Army and Navy Club, the 
United Service Club, and 
the Hkeorm Club. 

“ ‘ After passing through Pall 
Mall yon may turn to the right, 
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up St. James’s 'Street, into 
Piccadilly; ami so ou, past 
IIyde Park Corner to the 
Great Exhibition. But you 
have already travelled in that 
direction, so, if you like it better, 
you may stop at St. James’s 
Palace.* 

“ ‘ Here it is,’ I said, point¬ 
ing to it on the map; ‘it is at 
the end of Pall Mall.’ 

“ * Then pass through this old 
palace, and you will lind your¬ 
self in St. James’s Park. Con¬ 
tinue in the same direction as 
Pall Mall, and you reach Bltk- 
1X5ham Palace, the residence 
of Her Majesty. This building 
is not popular, although it has 
cost the public millions of 
money; the marble arch, which 
once formed the entrance, cost 
£80,000; and the expense of 
the metal gates was 3,000 
guineas. 

“ ‘ Beyond Buckingham Pa¬ 
lace is the fashionable neigh¬ 
bourhood called Pimlico. Ad- 
joining Pimlico is Vanxhall. 
You must not, however, truvcl 
in that direction, but take the 
direction of Hyde Park Corner. 
Have you found it on the map?* 

“ ‘ Yes ; here it is.’ 

‘“Here begins Knigiitb- 
tirihge, and beyond Ilyde Park 
is the beautiful public prome¬ 
nade called Kensington Gar¬ 
dens. When you have visited 
these Gardens, and have heard 
the military band play, you 
may set out for any of the 
neighbouring suburbs. Here 
arc Bayswatkr, JJrombton, 
Chelsea, Putney, Hammer¬ 
smith, and Fuliiam. 

“ ‘All ofthese places,although 
they are so far from the City, 


arc inhabited by the rich, 
money-making men of busi¬ 
ness, for whom London is 
famous. 

“‘There! Now I hope you 
have heard enough; for that is 
all I am going to tell you about | 
London or its suburbs,’said my ] 
fritfll. ‘Say to me, “Thank ! 
you, for taking so much i 
trouble.* 

“‘Thank you,’I said; “but 
before we leave- our subject, 
just let me write down the 
names of the suburbs, that you 
may see whether* they are cor¬ 
rect.’ , » 

Tins sumrnns of London. 

North. 


Clcrkcnwc.ll. 

Pcntonvillc. 

Islington. 

Highbury. 

Holloway. 

Ilighgulc. 

Kingsland. 

Clapton. 

Stamford Hill. 


Stoke Newing¬ 
ton. 

Tottenham. 

Edmonton. 

Enfield. 

WalthamCross 

Chcjslimit. 

Hertford. 


South. 


Southwark. 
The Borough. 
Blackfriarsiid. 
Newington 
Batts. 


Walworth. 
Camberwell. 
Peck ham. 
Kennington. 
lirixton. 


0 


East. 


noundsditch. 

Minories. 

Aldgate. 

Whitechapel. 

MileEndUoad. 

BclhnalGrcen. 


Lon. Dock &c. 

Shadwcll. 

Wapping. 

Limeliouse. 

W.lndiaDocks 

Blackwell. 
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West. 

Westminster. Knightsbridge. 
Charing Cross. Kensington 
Hay market. Gardens. 

Bcgctit Street. Bayswater. 
Piccadilly. Kensington. 


Pull Mull. Brampton. 

St. James’s Chelsea. A 

Park. Fulham. ™ 

Pimlico. Putney. 

Vauxlmll. Hammersmith. 

Hyde Park. 

M|f 4?hat will do,’ said my 
friend. ( I think that, on the 


whole, you have given those 
children whom you write to so 
often a long account of London. 
Come, let us turn round to the 
fire. We will have a chat be¬ 
fore supper, and we will go to 
bed soon, because we were up 
so early this morning.’ 

“ What we talked about be¬ 
fore wc went to bed docs not 
concern you; so, dear children, 

I remain, 

u Your faithful friend, 

“ Henry Young.” 


SONGS ABOUT TREES. 

NO. I.—TUB BONO OF TUB OAK. 

Who hath not hoard of llio old Onk-trcc, 

The king of tho forest, the lord of tha vale; 

That growctli ho stately and groweth so free, 

Rearing its heud to the storm nnd the gale; 

That spreudeth its branches so hurh nnd so wide, 

With a shelter for bcusts and a home for the bird; 

That staiidcth so long in its glory and pride— 

Who hath not heard, tell me, who hath not heard 
Of the Oak of Old England—the glorious tree ? 

Who hath not henrd of the gnarled old Oak, 

So rugged and rough, nnd so Hound at the core? 

See how the'wood man, us stroke follows stroke, 

Wipes his hot brow, and is fain to givo o’er: 

Sawn through the middle at last it comes down— 

Mourn for the monarch laid low in his pride, 

Lifting no more to the heavens his crown, 

Spreading no more his huge limbs fur and wide— 

Wlio lutli not heard of the rough gnarled Oak ? 

Who hath no. heard of the old forest tree, 

Showering his acorns, a feast, for the swine j 

Giving his timber, that buihled mny bo 
Strongest of vessels that float on the brine? 

History tells of him many a tale, 

1'ocsy sings of him many a song; 

Bieh are his robes, when the shrill nutumn gale 
Whistks and eddies the .woodlands among— 

Who huth not heard of the famed British Onk ? 

u. a. ADAMS. 
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24th Week. MONDAY. Moral Biography. 


INDUSTRY. 

m 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. TUB PRINTER. 


I WniLEFranklin became emi¬ 
nent as a man of science, he was 
' also being of public service to 
, his country. 

I In the year 1763 he was ap¬ 
pointed Clerk to the General 
Assembly at Pennsylvania. This 
is worth remembering, on ac¬ 
count of a little circumstance 
: which happened soon uftcr. It 
' is said that he was appointed 
i without opposition the first 
| year, but that, in the second 
j year, a new member opposed 
I his re-election in a long speech. 

, Franklin was, however, elected, 
j and, os his opponent was a man 
i of talent and character, he saw 
I the propriety of gaining his good 
opinion. He was too independ¬ 
ent to pay any servility to him, 
but he hit upon an expedient 
which showed his knowledge of 
1 human nature. Having learned 
' that the gentleman possessed a 
! rare and curious book, he wrote 
, him n polite note, begging to be 
| favoured with the loan of it for 
' a few days. The book was im- 
1 mediately sent, and in about a 
week was returned by the bor¬ 
rower, with a short note ex¬ 
pressing his gratitude for the 
favour. The gentleman, it is 
said, was much conciliated, by 
the circumstance; the next time 
be met Franklin in the Assembly 


he addressed him with great ! 
civility, and at length became 
his intimate friend. 

There is a good lesson to bo 
learned from this anecdote. 
Franklin obsertred, “This is 
another instance of the truth of* 
a maxim I had learned, which 
says, * He that has done yqu a 
kindness will l>c more ready to 
do you another than he whom 
yon yourself have obliged.*” 

It shows, also, how much better 
it is, when you meet with an 
enemy, to remove his enmity 
quietly than return a similar 
feeling. You may always do 
likewise. Make it a rule to 
have no enemies, but to make 
all men your friends. 

The next public office held 
by Franklin was that of Deputy 
Postmuster for Pennsylvania. At 
this time lie took a more active 
part in the affairs of the dlty. 
He improved the city police; 
and he established a fire-insur¬ 
ance company, the first that 
was projected in America. He 
formed many more useful insti¬ 
tutions, and was appointed by 
the State to other useful offices. 
Finally, in the year 1737, in¬ 
stead of being the clerk, he be¬ 
came one of the representatives 
in the “ House of Assembly.” 

At the time of Franklin, 
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America was not an independ¬ 
ent kingdom, but an English 
colony. The English Govern¬ 
ment, as well as the American, 
found out his useful qualities, 
and appointed him Postmaster 
General to the British Co¬ 
lonies. In his hands the Post- 
Office was much improved; and 
it yielded to Great Britain a M- 
venue three times as much as 
that of Ireland. His next public 
deed Was the drawing up of a 
plan of government for all the 
colonic?; and the next the esta¬ 
blishment of means for their 
defence. * 

• Ii\ nearly all things that 
Franklin did he showed care 
and skill. Thus becoming more 
and more known for his good 
qualities, greater and more im¬ 
portant duties were heaped upon 
him. lie was appointed agent 
for the State of Pennsylvania, 
and also became agent for the 
States of Georgia, Mossachus- 
sets and Maryland. On his 
return to America, after trans¬ 
acting the business of these 
States in England, he received 
the thanks of the whole Assem¬ 
bly of Pennsylvania, and a re¬ 
ward of £5,000 for his services. 

It has been said, that “ were 
we to pursue the remainder of 
this great man’s history, we 
should find the fame of the 
patriot vying with that of the 
philosopher in casting splen¬ 
dour over it. We should find 
the originally poor and un¬ 
known tradesman standing be¬ 
fore kings, associating with the 
most eminent statesmen of his 
time, and arranging along with 
them the wars on? treaties of 
mighty nations. Who will say, 
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after reading his stoiy,that any¬ 
thing more is necessaiy for at¬ 
taining knowledge than the de¬ 
termination to attain it? Who 
will say that there is any other 
obstacle except a man’s indo¬ 
lence and listlcssness, that may 
not be overcome? The secret 
of this man’s success was, that 
he was ever awake and active; 
that he suffered no opportunity 
for advancement to escape un¬ 
improved ; that however poor he 
found at least a few pence, even 
by diminishing his scanty meals, 
to pay for the loan of the books 
he could not buy; and that how¬ 
ever hard-worked he found a 
few hours in the week, were it 
by sitting up half the night, after 
toiling all day, to read and 
study, llis industry, his perse¬ 
verance, his self-command are 
for the imitation of all. All 
may derive encouragement and 
instruction from his example; 
and though they may not over¬ 
take the light of his knowledge, 
they may at least follow its 
path; they may guide their 
footsteps by its illumination.” 

But although we have reached 
the latter part of his history, I 
cannot yet close it. You shall 
icar something of the last great 
event in which he was engaged. 

During the times of which we 
iave spoken the States of Ame¬ 
rica were English colonics. Eng- 
and r however, did not treat her 
colonies with justice; the Go¬ 
vernment tried to make them 
iay heavy taxes to meet the 
expenses of the wars in which 
she had engaged. The Ameri¬ 
cans said it was not fair they 
should do so, for they did not 
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begin the wars; they had had 
nothing to-do with fiiem. But 
the English government stud, 
You are part of the kingdom of 
Great Britain ; you must bear 
part of the expense of all the 
public acts. Then the Ameri¬ 
cans replied, This would he fair 
if we were treated as a part of 
the nation, and were allowed to 
liuveavoice in its government; 
but we arc not allowed to send 
any members to the parliament 
—we are not “ represented.” 

The Americans were right in 
their remonstrances, but the 
English Government only re¬ 
plied, We have the mA^and we 
will make you pay taxes. So the 
Americans resisted; they would 
not receive any articles of food 
that were taxed; and when 
some chests of tea were brought 
into the port of Boston, they 
were thrown by the Americans 
into the sea. A war then 
followed, and the States of 
America combined to resist the 
British Government. 

At the beginning of this war 
Franklin made constant efforts 
to bring about a reconciliation. 
As before, he was treated by the 
ministry and nobles of England 
with the greatest respect and 
esteem. His efforts might have 
succeeded, but, for a certain 
fault, he was treated by the 
English Government with great 
rigour, and was dismissed from 
his office of Postmaster General. 
Whether he was guilty or not of 
the fault for which he was dis¬ 
missed, I cannot say; but he 
considered the English Govern¬ 
ment as ungrateful, and from 
that time he gave up his attempt 
to reconcile the two countries. 


He was soon after appointed 
the chief of the delegates from 
the American States which had 
determined to resist the Eng¬ 
lish. Throughout the whole 
struggle with the Government 
Franklin occupied a most pro¬ 
minent part. He was sent as 
an ambassador from the United 
States, as the Americans now 
called their country, to ( the 
Court of France, where* he 
soon brought About an alliance 
between the two countries; and 
the assistance of the French 
army. Thus he Mid not rest 
until, in the year 1783, he signed 
at Paris the treaty with Great 
Britain, by which the United 
States were recognised aB an 
independent country. 

Two years after the signing of 
this treaty he returned to his 
native country. He was as 
usual received with the greatest 
acclamation; his grateful and 
admiring countrymen immedi¬ 
ately elected him as the Presi¬ 
dent of the Supreme Council. 
In this Council, although he 
was nearly eighty years of age, 
he lent his powers of mind, 
still perfect, to form the consti¬ 
tution of the new Governments 

Thus he continued to labour 
until 1788, when he began to 
feel the effects of his old age, 
and retired from public life. In 
the year 1790 he closed his 
eventful and honourable life. 
At his death the poor son of a 
soap-boiler was renowned as 
a man of learning, as a philo¬ 
sopher, as ope of the great 
founders of a new science, and 
,as one of the fathers and foun¬ 
ders of a new and mighty 
nation. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

M1DI)LE8XX. 


“My dear Children,-— 

“ The day after .our visit to 
the suburbs, I set out on a tour 
through the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex. My kind friend who 
had been my guide through 
London did not say good-bye 
until he had seen ine inside the 
Hounslow Omnibus. 

“ (*)n my way to Hounslow I 
passed throvgh Kensington, 
Brentford, and other places; I 
afterwards visited Staines, Ux¬ 
bridge, and other towns, for I 
went all round the county. 
Suppose I give you a word or 
two oil each place. 

“ The principal rivers in Mid¬ 
dlesex are the Thames, at the 
south; the Lea, at the East; the 
Colne, at the West; and the 
New River and the Brent; 
nil the latter, except the New 
Ilivcr, are “tributaries” of the 
Thames; that is to say, they 
flow into it. 

“The towns and villages of 
Middlesex are numerous. 

4 * Beyond Kensington and 
Hammersmith, which may be 
reckoned as suburbs of Loudon, 
are Brentford, Isleworth, and 
Twickenham. 

“ Brentford is not apleasan t 
place; it is sometimes described 
as a long, ill-built, straggliug 
town, it is situated on the 
river Brent, which divides it 
into two parts, Old Brentford 
and New Rrentfo?d. The former 
is notorious fo~ 4 dirty streets 
and wliite-legged chickens/ 
“The principal trade is derived 
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from the market-gardens, flour¬ 
mills, malting, and brick-mak¬ 
ing. 

“Between Brentford and the 
village of Isleworth there is a 
beautiful mansion called Sion 
House. It is situated on the 
banks of the Thames, and be¬ 
longs to the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland. 

“ The chief business in the 
village of Isleworth is garden¬ 
ing; great quantities of rasp¬ 
berries and strawberries are 
grown for the London market. 

“ On the opposite side of the 
river, in Surrey, is Kew, noted 
for its Botanical Gardens. 

“ Adjoining Isleworth is 
Hounslow, where there are 
powder-mills. Being on the 
high-road much business was 
formerly done here; but at the 
opening of the Great Western 
Railway, the business of the 
town decreased. Near the 
town is Hounslow Heath. This 
wide place is famous for the 
highway robberies which were 
once so frequent there. Now 
large tracts of it are cultivated 
by the farmer. 

44 Twickenham is a beautiful 
spot. Like Brentford and Isle¬ 
worth, it is surrounded by much 
garden ground. .From its plea¬ 
sant situation on the bank of 
the Thames there are many 
mansions in the neighbourhood, 
and gentlemen's houses. Twick¬ 
enham, Isleworth, and Kew, and 
Richmond, in Surrey, ore all 
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famous for their numerous vil¬ 
las. The principal in Twick¬ 
enham are trope's Villa , where 
the poet Pope lived, and Straw¬ 
berry Hilly partly built by Sir 
Horace Walpole, afterwards 
Lord Orford. Yon may read 
of this nobleman in the History 
of England, in the reign of 
George II. 

“ Beyond Twickenham is 
Hampton. This village is well 
known from the splendid palace 
of Hampton Court , built by 
Cardinal Wolsey, and enlarged 
by llenry VIII. It is much 
visited by 1 parties of pleasure' 
from London. 

“Another well-known place 
is Harrow-ox-tiik-11ii.l. It is 
famous for its large public 
school, where many eminent 
men have been educated. Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveller, Sir 
William Joms, Sheridan, Lord 
Byron, and other celebrated 
men, went to Harrow School. 

“In the south-west corner of 
Middlesex is Staines. You 
mav remember that it was at 
Kunnvmcde, between this place 
and Windsor, that King John 
signed the Magna Charta. 

“ Uxbridge is another impor¬ 
tant town of Middlesex, situ¬ 
ated near the river Colne. As at 
Brentford, here are flour-mills 
and brick-making. 

“In the northern part of Mid¬ 
dlesex is Barnet; an ancient 
little town. Here, you may 
remember, the decisive battle 
between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster was fought, and, 
Earl Warwick the King-maker 
perished on the field, a.d. 1471.1 


“ Enfield, Finchley, and 
Hampstead, arc also worthy 
of notice. 

“The soil of Middlesex Imade 
a subject of inquiry. It is not 
so much divided into farms ns 
other counties; it is principally 
occupied by market gardeners 
and nurserymen, who supply 
London with vegetables and 
flowers. Fulham, for instance, 
is noted for its aspnragus beds. 
The soil is not naturally verv 
fertile, hut it has been •much j 
improved by the manure with ; 
which, from the*cnrliest times, i 
j it has been well supplied. Xhc 1 
gardeners used formerly tohi ing 
hack manure from London in 
their carts, after they hnd sent 
there their load of vegetables. 
There is much hay inn king in 
the county, as the hay being 
near London is extremely valu- • 
able. 

“There is much clay in Mid¬ 
dlesex, which is useful for j 
making bricks ; and us a large j 
supply of bricks is constantly j 
wanted in London, brick- i 
making is an important busi¬ 
ness in this county. 

“ Let us notice the shape, size, 
and position of Middlesex. It 
is nearly of a square sliupcf, add < 
is the smallest county except 
Rutland. Its “position” is at 
the South of England. It is 
bounded on the North by Hert¬ 
fordshire, on the South by Sur¬ 
rey, on the East by Essex, and 
on the West by Buckingham¬ 
shire. 

“ The naptc “ Middlesex " 
means Middle Saxons, this 
county being the place where 
the Middle Saxons lived. The 
county where the East Saxons 
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lived is called Essex. The 
county of the South Saxons, 
Sussex. 

These, dear children, are the 
principal particulars in the his- 


toiy of Middlesex. In my next 
letter I will send you the me- : 
mory lesson on the* county. 

**Your faithful friend, 

“Henry Young." 


SONG OF THE OWL. 

Tu-whoo I Tu-whoo!—fn my ancient hall, 

In my old gray turret high, 

Where the ivy waves o'er the crumbling wall, 

A king—a king reign 11 
Tu-whoo! 

I wnke the woods with my startling eall 
To the frighted passer-by. 

The padding vines in the chinks that grow 
Coine clambering up to me; 

And the newt, the bat, and the toad, I trovr 
A right merry bond are we. 

Tu-whoo! 

Oh, the coffined monks in their eells below 
Have no goodlier company 1 

Let them joy in their brilliant sunlit skies, 

And their sunset hues, who may; 

Hut how softer far than the tints they prise 
Is the dim of the twilight gray 1 
Tu-whoo! 

Oh, a weary tiling to an owlet's eyes 
Is the garish blaze of day I 

When the sweet dew sleeps in the midnight eool. 
Some tall tree-top I win; 

And the toad leaps up on her throne-shaped stool. 
And our revels loud begin— 

Tu-whoo 1 

While the bull-frog croaks o'er his stagnant pool, 
Or plunges sportive in. 

As the last lone ray from the hamlet fades 
In the dark and still profound, 

The night-bird singB in the cloister's shades, 

And the glow-worm lights the ground— 

TV whoo! 

And fairies trip o'er the broad green glades, 

To the fire-flies circling round. 

Tu-whoo! Tu-whoo!—All the livelong night 
A right gladsome life lead we; 

While the starry ones from their jewelled height 
Bend down approvingly. 

Tu-whoo! , 

They may bnsk who will in the noonday light, 

Hut the midnight dark for me 1— Hus. hkwits. 
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THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 


MIDDLESEX. 


“ My dear Children, — London has been an important 

“ I send you, as I promised, place from the time of the Ro- 
fche memory lesson on Middle- mans, although it suffered in 
sex. You will find it rather former times from fire and plague. 
long, but I think it will not Its importance is partly derived 
be found difficult to learn. from its position on the Thames , 

“ Your faithful friend, and from the soil on whicl^ it is 
u Henry Young.” placed . 

It is also important because of 
MIDDLE SEX. its size, covering nearly thirty-jive 

(Etymology.) — Middlesex is square miles , captaining 10,000 
so called because it was Vie coun- streets , more than 300,000 houses, 
try of Vie Middle Saxons. and nearly 2,400,000 inhabitants. * 

(Shape.) —Middlesex is of a The immense wealth of many of 
squarish shape , but it is much these inhabitants is another sottrce 
indented at the south by Vie of its importance, 
windings of the Thames. In The fineness of some of the 

size, it is the smallest county in streets and squares,parks, bridges, 
England except Rutland. and docks, is woithy of notice. 

(Boundaries.) —It is bounded The principal streets are Oxford 
on the norVt by Hertfordshire , on Street. Regent Street, Pall Mall , 

.i .ii 'ci _ _.1. _. ij: _Ci t. _»_ Ci_i 


Buckinghamshire. Hill, Cheapside, King n ilham 

(Soil.) —The soil is not re- Street, Holbom , and Vie new 
markably good , but it has been street , Victoria Street, 
artificially improved. It is much The principal squares are Bel- 

cultivated by the market-gardener grave, Cavendish, Purtmuu , Rus- 
aud nurseryman; and much hay sell, Bloomsbury, Fitzroy, and 
is made for the supply of London. Euston Squares. * 

There is much cloy in the soil, The principal parks areHyde 
which is used for brick-making. Park, St. James's * Park, and 

(Surface.) -— On the whole. Regents Park. 

Middlesex is very level} it does The principal bridges are Lon- 
not contain any hills worth men- don, Southwark, Blackfriars t 
lioning. . Waterloo, Hungerford , West- 

(Rivers.) —The principal rivers minster, and VavxhuU Bridges, 
are the Thames, Vie Lea,. the The principal docks are the 
Brent , and the Colne. London, St. Catherine's, and 

(Capital and other towns.)— East and West India Docks. 

The capital of Middlesex is Lon- The markets, railway stations, 
don, a famous city, which is ulsb and cemeteries of London are also 
the capital of all England. worth noticing. The principal 
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markets are, for vegetables, fruit, 
and flowers. Covknt Garden; 
for meat, Newgate; for cattle, 
Shithpield ; for fish. Bil¬ 
lingsgate and Hungkrfori) 
Markets ; for corn and coals, the 
Cohn and Coal Exchanges. 

The principal railways are tin* 
London and North Western, 
South Western, Great Western, 
Great Northern. Eastern Coun¬ 
ties, and South Eastern. 

The principal cemeteries are 
those qt Kensal Green, Highqate, 
Abney Earle, Nonfood, and Bow. 

The hospitah, public schools, 
anti colleges, and numerous 
churches of London, also kelp to 
render it famous. 

Some of the numerous fine 
buildings in London may also be 
mentioned. The principal an¬ 
cient buildings are the. Tower, 
St. Pauls, Westminster Abbey, 
Westminster Hall, Christ's Hos¬ 


pital, Guildhall, the Mansion 
House, and the Monument. 

The principal modern erections 
are the statues of King William 
IV., the Duke of WeUinqton , 
Lord Nelson, the Duke of York, 
and others; the Bank, Royal 
Exchange, General Post Office, 
Buckingham Palace. New Houses 
of Parliament, the Great Exhi¬ 
bition, and others. 

The principal suburbs of Lon¬ 
don are, in the north, Islington, 
Holloway, Kinqsland, fcc .; in 
the south, Southwark, Kenning- 
ton, Camberwell, Sec .; in the 
east, Whitechapel, Stepney, Bow, 
frc.; and in the west, Knights- 
bridge, Brompton, Kensington, 
frc. 

The other towns of Middlesex 
are. not important; the princi¬ 
pal are Brentford, Jsleicorfh, 
Twickenham, Uxbridge, Har¬ 
row, Staines, Barnet, tj*c. 


THE POND AND THE BROOK. 

“ Nmonnoun Brook,” said the Pond one day, 
“Why do you flow so fnst nwsy ? 

Sultry Juno is hastening on, 

And then your water will all be gone. 

“ Nay, my friend,” the Brook replied, 

“ Do not thus my conduct oliido; 

Shall 1 rnther hoard thnn give? 

Better die than useless live.” 

Summer cm. j, and biasing June 
Dried the selfish Pond full soon, 

.Not a single tmeo was seen 
Where it had so lately been; 

Bnt the Brook with rigour flowed 
Swift along its pebbly road, 

And the fragrant flowers around 
Lored to hear its happy sound. 
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THU INFLECTIONS OF VERBS—PARTICIPLES. > 


P. Wb will talk to-day of the 
Participles. Here is a parti¬ 
ciple— “laughing” I will place 
this participle in two different 
sentences, and you. will then 
see that it answers a different 
purpose in each:— 

1. Mary is a laughing child. 

2. Toni is laughing loudly. 

What part of speech does the 

“ laughing” in the first sentence 
resemble? 

Ion. It is like an adjective, 
because it tells you what sort of 
a child Mary is; she is a child 
who laughs very much. 

P. Now look ut the -word 
“laughing” in the second sen¬ 
tence. 

W. Here it is like a verb 
because it declares that Tom is 
doing something. 

Ion. And it is like a verb 
because it has the adverb 
“ loudly ” joined to it. 

P. llere is another parti¬ 
ciple which is like a verb:— 

I see Mary mewling her frock. 

In wliat cuse is the word 
frock? 

L. It is in the objective 
case, because the frock is being 
mended. “ Mending ” is a 
transitive pnrticiplc, papa, for 
the action passes on to the 
frock; and it governs the ob¬ 
jective case. So there are three 
reasons why a participle is like 
a verb r— 

1st, A participle expressed a 
doing something. 


2nd, It may have an adverb 
joined to it. 

3rd, It may govern an objec¬ 
tive case/ 

P. You have thus seen that 
the participle is like both the 
adjective and the verb, and you 
cun now understand its name. 
To participate means to share 
in. Thus the words singjtiy, » 
laughing , mending , and many 
others, arc called participles j 
because they participate in the 
nature of the verb und the ad¬ 
jective. 

I will now give you another 
word, and you shull try whether ! 
it is a participle or not. Try the ; 
word “ beloved.” 

W. “He is much beloved ”— . 
it is like a verb becuuse it shows | 
that something is done to him. ; 
And it is like a verb, also, be¬ 
cause it has the adverb much , 
joined to it. Now, if we can ■ 
use it as an adjective, it is a J 
participle. t i 

Ion. Yes, wo can. Hese is a 1 
sentence. I 

My beloved brother Willie. 

“Beloved” is like an ad- I 
jeetive, because it shows what 
sort of a brother you arc. But 
there is a difference between 
this participle and the former 
ones. The former express the 
doing of an action—they are 
nctive participles; but the word 
beloved expresses an action 
being done to —it is a patsive j 
participle. 
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W. They differ, too, in their 
endings : the active participles 
end in ing and the passive in ed. 

P. This is generally the case; 
but there are participles with 
other endings; thus— 

“The cup is broken" 
tl The broken cup.” 

I will, however, make the 
rule for you. 

Druinjtion.— 1 There are certain 
parts of a verb which participate 
in the nature of the verb and of 
the adjective, and are therefore 
called Participlks ; they gene¬ 
rally end in ing fcr ed. 

* j^XAMrr.BS.—The girl is loving. 
The loving girl. The lion is roar¬ 
ing. The roaring lion. The nss 
is despised. The poor dexpixed 
ass. The prisoner is condemned. 
The condemned prisoner. 

L. Before you make the 


Parsing Exercise, papa, will 
ou let me mention something? 
notice that each participle is 
nsed with the auxiliary verb is; 
and when it is thus joined to 
the auxiliary it makes what we 
called a compound verb in one 
of our lessons. 

P. True; so you may say 
that a compound verb consists 
of an auxiliary verb and a par¬ 
ticiple; thus you see another 
use of the participle. You must 
remember, however, that the 
participle is often used by itself 
ns a verb, without any auxi¬ 
liary; thus— 

Here comes James —running 
quickly. 

I sec a cat eating some cheese. 

He loved James. 

Now for the exercise. 


No. 25. Parsing Exkrcibs. 

I tee the babe sleeping. Ring to the sleeping babe I The weeping mother. 
Here conies the mother weeping. I may go home rejoicing. I feel delighted. 
X am going to make hay, for It is a pleasing occupation. So I am pleased. 
Walking through the street I saw a white horse. I bought him a book bound 
In morocco. That man, so admired for his courage, and respected for his 
honesty, was neglected by Ills countrymen. 
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BOY, NEST, AND BIHD. 

With all my might I make request. 

Dear boy, harm not my little nest; 

Oh I do not try to peep therein, 

Where lie my little children. 

They’ll stream with terror and surprise, 

If thou show'st them thy large round cyee. 

The boy much longed the birds to see, 

Yet quietly far off stood he,— 

In peace the poor bird reached her nest, 
And warmed her young with downy breast, 
Then rarbled forth her song of joy 
To the kiad-hearted little boy. 

Specter's Fable Book. 
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